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1. ————.. Beitraige aus der Soviet psycholo- 
gie. (Contributions from Soviet psychology.) Ber- 
lin: Volk und Wissen, 1952. 143 p.—This is a col- 
lection of 7 papers translated from the Russian and 
preceded by the introduction by Hans Hiebsch. Three 
papers, by A. N. Leontiev, ref S. Kostjuk and A. L. 
Schnirman, have been already abstracted (see 24: 
860, 4494; 25: 2722, 25: 3410).. Four remaining 
ones are abstracted rar. ood in this issue (see 30: 
18, 57, 711, 1479).—M. Choynowski. 

2. Baatz, Walter. Zur Wort- und Bedeutungs- 
geschichte von Symbol. (The history of the word 
“symbol” and its meaning.) Jb. Psychol. Psychother., 
1955, 3, 95-104—The three principal meanings of 
symbolon in Graeco-Roman antiquity were: (1) one 
of two dovetailing material fragments, like the broken 
halves of a coin, (2) a legal arrangement between two 
parties, (3) a sign for something else. The meaning 
that these usages have in common is “coming to- 
gether” or “fitting together.” In modern depth psy- 
chological employments of the term, “symbol” has 
been used to refer to a “coming together” of appar- 
ently incompatible personal tendencies, of individual 
consciousness and collective unconscious, and of an 
inner tendency with its appropriate segment of the 
world—E. W. Eng. 

3. Baumgarten, Franziska. Die Regulierungs- 
krafte im Seelenleben. (Regulatory energies in 
mental life.) Bern: Francke, 1955. 138 p. S. Fr. 
2.80.—In a pocketbook edition designed for popular 
consumption the author briefly discusses an exten- 
sive variety of reactions to personal tragedy and to 
impulsive, subsequently regretted, behavior. These 
“regulatory energies” are believed to assist the in- 
dividual in maintaining his psychic equilibrium. The 
nature of such strengths, their sources, and prognostic 
implications are considered.—H. P. David. 

4. Brugmans, H. J. F.W. De band tussen psy- 
chologie en wijsbegeerte. (The bond between psy- 
chology and philosophy.) Ned. Tijdschr. Psychol. 
1954, 9, 481-496.—It is stated, that psychology has 
essentially remained a philosophical science, while it 
is regarded as a danger, that in applied psychology 
the more technical aspects tend to become overempha- 
sized.—R. H. Houwink. 

5. Cahen, G. De la science a homme. (Re- 
garding the science of man.) Scientia, 1955, 90 
(514), 43-46.—“Traditionally, one opposes the ob- 
jectivity of scientific research concerning personal 
character which is subjective, and is a disputable part 
of philosophic speculations. We should try to com- 
prehend more the impersonal nature of science with 
its limitations and its assets."—N. De Palma. 

6. Davenport, Demorest. (U. California, Santa 
Barbara.) Specificity and behavior in 
Quart. Rev. Biol., 1955, 30, 29-46.—A review of de- 
scriptions of symbiotic behavior in which the sym- 


bionts make active search for their partners shows 
that “the symbionts have evolved specialized and 
highly specific responses to chemical and physical 
stimuli that clearly serve to effect and maintain the 
association.” The experimental feasibility and the 
importance of analytic studies of these stimulus com- 
plexes are stressed. 49 references.—L. J. O’Kelly. 

7. Descartes, Rene. The philosophical works of 
Descartes. New York: Dover Publications, 1955. 
2 v. ix, 452 & 380 p. $1.95 per vol. Cloth $3.95 

r vol.—This is an unabridged reprint of the trans- 

tion of Descartes’ works by Elizabeth S. Haldane 
and G. R. T. Ross first published in 1911. Vol. 1 con- 
tains 7 titles including Rules for the Direction of the 
Mind, Discourse on Method, Meditations, and Pas- 
sions of the Soul. Vol. II contains the Ist to 7th 
sets of Objections to the Meditations and answers 
thereto —C. M. Louttit. 

8. Galdston, Iago. (New York Academy of Medi- 
cine, New York.) Society and medicine. Lec- 
tures to the Laity, No. xvii. New York: Interna- 
tional Universities Press, 1955. xi, 131 p. $3.00.— 
Public lectures of 1951-1952 are each separately ab- 
stracted in the present issue. See entry nos. 194, 
743, 778, 1386.—W. L. Wilkins. 

9. Garraty, John A. (Michigan State Coll., E. 
Lansing.) e interrelations of psychology and 
biography. Psychol. Bull., 1954, 51, 569-582.—The 
impact of psychological concepts upon biography and 
biographical techniques in psychology is discussed. 
Originally intuitive, these relationships are now con- 
sciously and scientifically exploited. The difficulty 
with analytical approaches to biography arises through 
unavailability of basic data on the childhood experi- 
ences of the subject. There appears to be promise 
with more objective techniques, viz., handwriting and 
theme analysis of written material. 88-item bibliog- 
raphy.—R. Perloff. 

10. Guillaume, Paul. Cybernétique et psycholo- 
gie: II. Machines et systémes physiques. (Cy- 
bernetics and psychology. II. Machines and physical 
systems.) J. Psychol. norm. path., 1954, 47-51, 486- 
499.—In this sequel to his earlier review (see 29: 
8167) the author defines and compares machines and 
homeostats. The precise implications of each of these 
two types of physical systems must be understood 
when one or the other is to be considered as a model 
for brain function and/or behavior—M. L. Simmel. 

11. Ivanov-Smolenski, A. G. Essays on the 
patho-physiology of the higher nervous activity 
according to I. P. Pavlov and his school. Moscow: 
Foreign Languages Publishing House, 1954. 349 p. 
—English translation from the second and supple- 
mented Russian edition. 

12. Kuhinka, E. Phaenomenologie—moderne 
magie. (Phenomenology—modern magic.) Ned. 
Tijdschr. Psychol., 1954, 9, 535-544.—The ideas, 
brought forth by Dr. B. J. Kouwer in his article 
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under the same title (see 28: 3516), are criticized and 


his theses refuted —R. H. Houwink. 
13. Meinertz, J. Ps ologie und Metaphysik ; 
zu Ludwig Klages: “ Geist als Widersacher 


der Seele.” (Psychology and metaphysics; on Lud- 
wig Klages’ “The spirit as antagonist of the soul.”) 
Psyche, Heidel., 1955, 8(12), 1-21—A review of a 
new edition, with minor changes, of Klages’ magnum 
opus. Those views of greatest psychological value 
in this hybrid work of psychology and metaphysics 
are: (1) the radical contrast between spirit or will 
and soul or life, (2) the preponderant importance 
ascribed to the unconscious vital forces, (3) the great 
importance of “symbolic” reality in contrast to “con- 
ceptual” reality, (4) the duality of feelings of self- 
assertion and self-bestowal. Despite certain limita- 
tions of his viewpoint, Klages has been a creative 
pathfinder in the fields of psychology and character- 
ology.—E. W. Eng. 

14. Menzel, Donald H. (Ed.) Fundamental 
formulas of physics. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
1955. xxxv, 765 p. $8.00.—This volume is “a com- 
prehensive reference book on the fundamental formu- 
las of mathematical physics.” Of particular signifi- 
cance to psychologists are the chapters on Basic 
mathematical formulas, Statistics, Sound and acous- 
tics, Geometrical optics, Physical optics, and Bio- 
physics. There is sufficient text material to set the 
basic formulas in a context—C. M. Louttit. 

15. Patte, E. (U. Poitiers, France.) Caractéres 
humains, caractéres simiens; homme. (Man; hu- 
man and simian characteristics.) Scientia, 1955, 90 
(513), 18-28—‘“The actual characteristics pertain- 
ing to monkeys or to man are not always specifically 
established. . . . What conditions must a trait fulfill 
in order to qualify as a simian or as primitive? What 
characteristic is diagnostic of man? One can only 
envisage the psyche. Consequently, one must resort 
to differences of a qualitative order and no longer to 
those that are quantitative or descriptive. It is prac- 
tically impossible to find a somatic characteristic dis- 
tinguishing an old human fossil from its early an- 
cestral animal. Only industrial and cultural traces 
can be designated.”—-N. De Palma. 

16. [Patton, Robert A. Chm.] (U. Pittsburgh, 
Pa.) Current trends in psychology and the be- 
havorial sciences. Pittsburgh: University of Pitts- 
burgh Press, 1954. (c 1985) xvi, 142 p. $4.00.— 
The 8th annual conference on current trends in psy- 
chology included 6 papers abstracted in this issue 
(see 30: 24, 31, 233, 656, 775, 1536). The chair- 
man in his Introduction discusses stress to illustrate 

t with psychological and physiological mean- 
pooper. M. Louttit. 

17. Sapirstein, Milton R., & De Sola, Alis. (Co- 
lumbia U., New York.) Paradoxes of everyday 
life. New York: Random House, 1955. viii, 240 p. 
$3.95.—Some of the paradoxes found in daily life are 
discussed from a psychoanalytic point of view. Each 
of the eight chapters discusses one type of “paradox.” 
The paradoxes treated involve “the marriage manual,” 
“the neurotic child from the ‘happy’ home,” “emo- 
tional control,” “the beautiful woman,” “decorating 
a home,” masturbation, male infidelity and “the search 
for freedom.”—H. D. Arbitman. 

18. Smirnow, A. A. Die Entwicklung der Sow- 
jetischen Psychologie. (The development of Soviet 
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psychology.) In Beitrige aus der Sovietpsychologie, 
(see 30: 1), 9-21.—This paper treats of the organisa- 
tion of Soviet psychology and its teaching in middle 
and higher schools, of its theoretical foundations, its 
principal problems and its methods.—M. Choynowski. 

19. Spinoza, Benedict de. The chief works of 
Benedict de Spinoza. New York: Dover Publica- 
tions, 1955. 2 v. xxxiii, 387 & xxii, 420 p. $1.50 

r vol.—This is an exact reprinting of the R. H. M. 
Elwes translation first published in Bohn’s Philo- 
sophical Library in 1883. Vol. 1 includes Elwes’ In- 
troduction (a biography and evaluation), Theo- 
logico-political Treatise, and Political Treatise. Vol. 
2 includes On the Improvement of the Understanding, 
Ethics, and Correspondence—C. M. Louttit. 

20. USSR. Akademiia Nauk. Intsitut filosofii. 
Uchenie I. P. Pavlova i filosofskie voprosy psik- 
hologii. (Paviov’s theory and philosophical prob- 
lems of pyschology.) Moskva: Akad. Nauk SSSR, 
1952. 458 p 18r. 70kop.—This is a collection of 
15 papers pe to the philosophical problems of 
the Pavlov theory which relate directly to psy- 
chological questions and require the urgent working 
out. The authors aimed at the exposition of the 
philosophical significance of Pavlov’s theory and 
tried to show that it serves as a firm natural scien- 
tific basis for the materialistic psychology, as de- 
veloped in the USSR.—M. Choynowski. 


21. Wellek, Albert. (Ed.) Bericht iiber den 17. 
und 18. Kongress der mtg Gesellschaft fiir 
pee * in Gottingen ember 1948, 

31. Juli— 4. Pome 1951. (Report of 
the ah and 18th Congress of the German Society 
for Psychology, Gottingen September 26 to 29, 1948, 
Marburg July 31-August 4, 1951.) Géttingen: Ver- 
lag fiir Psychologie, Hogrefe, 1953. 183 p.—This 
report of the first post World War II Congress (pp. 
1-70) consists of a survey of studies on the nature of 
talent (K. Gottschaldt), a report of experiments deal- 
ing with general ability (J. C. Brengelmann), and 
references to or abstracts of 23 other papers, discuss- 
ing sequential analysis of test data (R. Heiss, B. 
Muchow, H. Hiltmann, H. Lossen) ; phenomenologi- 
cal theory (K. Wilde); figural-optical experiments 
(E. Rausch) ; motivational theory (H. Diiker) ; ex- 
istential philosophy and psychology (A. Wellek) ; dis- 
= (J. Rudert) ; characterological polarities (U. 

leutsch ) ; conscience and depth psychology (W. J. 

Revers) ; expressive movement and personality (B. 
Herwig) ; functional and structural analysis of be- 
havior (E. Bornemann) ; graphological analysis (R. 
Pophal); problems of projective techniques (W. 
Witte) ; adjustment of first graders (H. v. Bracken) ; 
gastrointestinal psychosomatics (G. Munsch) ; eidet- 
ics (K. Schmeing) ; cultural anthropology (W. Hell- 
ch); and poner in Sweden (W. Jacobsen). 
embership list is appended. The report of the 1951 
Congress (pp. 71-183) consists of surveys of trends 
in learning theory (K. Wilde), factor analysis (R. 
Meili), and aphasia (E. Bay), as well as abstracts 
of 57 other papers, discussing psychological aspects 
of neurosurgery (H. W. Gruhle), perceptual recog- 
nition (O. Graefe), Euclidian geometry (I. Kohler), 
memory (C. Weinschenk), Gestalt reproduction (R. 
Fuchs), decision making (H. Thomae), planning (J. 
Dolch), striving (W. Metzger), and polarity of striv- 
ing (W. J. Revers) ; pragmatic social psychology (K. 
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peg mentality of eer (D. Brinkmann) ; 
th developmental hypotheses (O. Kroh) ; instinct- 
ne pac of personality (K. Resag) ; : psychogenesis 
(W. Hartnacke) ; cortical personality (K. Kippers) ; 
attitudes (M. J. Hillebrand) ; flicker-fusion-frequency 
(H. v. Bracken), (H. W. Wendt) ; Gestalten (H. 
Schlosser) ; varied — of structure and achieve- 
ment (B. Herwig, Dirks, W. Schlechtinger, 
and H. Kreisel) ; graphological aspects of character 
change (H. Schwung), ge aor = Thost), 
adolescent personality Valentiner), and educa- 
tional counseling (H. host): ; electroscriptography 
(W. Luthe) ; Rorschach elements of experience level 
(E. v. Niederhéffer ) and of murder (E. Schneider) ; 
color tests (C. Drey-Fuchs); diagnostic aspects of 
drawings (L. Zarncke), selection (F. Becker), and 
adult mental attainment (F. Arntzen); group be- 
havior (T. Scharmann); Northeimer intelligence 
tests (H. J. Firnau) ; hormones and intelligence (H. 
Miicher); diagnostic tests of school children and 
adolescents (H. Hetzer, E. Kliemke, E. Hohn, G. 
Rahn, K. Strunz, M. Schorn, A. Weber); retarded 
children (M. Simoneit) ; prison treatment (W. Janiw, 
G. Suttinger, A. Daumling) ; vocational guidance (W. 
Beck, A. Huth) ; industrial psychology (N. Thumb, 
E. Bornemann) ; psychohygiene (G. Munsch) ; psy- 
chosomatics (G. H. Fischer); visual experiences in 
psychiatry (K. Schmeing) ; autosuggestion (W. Lei- 
bold) ; electroshock and learning (J. C. Brengel- 
mann). List of members is appended—H. P. David. 
22. Wellek, Albert. (Ed.) Bericht iiber den 19. 
Kongress der Deutschen Gesellschaft fiir Psy- 
chologie in Kéln vom 28. September bis 2. Oktober 
1953. (Report of the 19th Congress of the German 
Society for Psychology, Cologne, September 28 to 
October 2nd, 1953.) Géttingen: Verlag fiir Psy- 
chologie, Hogrefe, 1954. 240 p.—The report of the 
1953 Congress contains surveys of trends in Middle- 
and Westeuropean social psychology (K. S. Sodhi), 
in Anglo-American social psychology (H. Thomae), 
in Middle- and Westeuropean personality theories 
(W. J. Revers), and in Anglo-American personality 
theories (H. v. Bracken); a comparison of German 
and Anglo-American methods of personality research 
(J. C. Brengelmann) ; a history of the development 
of court psychologists (U. Undeutsch) ; and abstracts 
of 37 other papers, discussing potentials and limita- 
tions of diagnostic tests (R. Heiss, H. Hiltmann, K. 
H. Wewetzer, H. Becker) ; consciousness (C. Wein- 
schenk); optical illusions (R. Tausch); inductive 
thinking (R. Kirchhoff); self-recollections (W. 
Witte) ; learning poetry (M. Kesselring) ; retroactive 
inhibition (H. Rohracher) ; displacement and fantas 
(M. Krudewig) ; experimental studies of will (i 
Wegener) ; motivational research (R. Fuchs) ; trial 
movements in behavior (H. Thomae) ; hypnosis and 
waking (M. T. Orne) ; structural theory in hypnosis 
(A. Wellek) ; disposition and character (J. Rudert, 
K. Strunz) ; problems of adolescence (M. J. Hille- 
brand, L. Gilen, E. Struck, F. Steinwachs, F. Winne- 
feld, E. Boesch); social problems (A. Mayer, E. 
Bornemann, W. Janiw, E. Schliebe-Lippert) ; Ror- 
schach test (O. Ewert, W. H. Miiller, K. J. Groff- 
mann); PI test (E. Mittenecker) ; integration of ex- 
perience (A. Daumling); differential diagnosis of 
somatopsychic conditions (P. Kerschbaum); glu- 
tamic acid therapy (E. Nolte); selection of radio 
programs (O. Graefe); and a review of Marbe’s 
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statistics (M. Schorn). Membership list is appended. 
—H. P. David. 

23. Wickens, Delos D., & Meyer, Donald R. 
(Ohio St. — Columbus.) Psychology. New 
York: Dryden Press, 1955. vi, 541 p. $5.25.—“The 
effort to achieve a systematic position in which an 
understanding of the principles of learning is pre- 
requisite to the understanding of other forms of be- 
havior has to a great extent dictated the organization 
of the book and the sequence of the chapters.” The 
book begins with a discussion of learning, motivation, 
and perception, then proceeds to a consideration of 
more complex behavior. The topics of learning and 
motivation, personality, and physiology each take up 
about one-fourth of this elementary text. All graphs 
and line drawings have critical parts printed in red. 
Bibliographical references at end of each chapter. 
Approximately 650 items contained in combined sub- 
ject-name index. Teacher’s manual and _ student 
workbook available.—R. S. Harper. 

24. Wilson, John T. (National Science Founda- 
tion, Washington 25, D. C.) Psychology and be- 
havorial science. In Patton, R. A., Current trends 
in psychology ... , (see 30: 16), 1-26.—The rela- 
tionship of psychology and behavioral science is 
marked by interdisciplinary activity which may be 
“characterized as a search for common dimensions 
which will serve to conceptualize behavioral problems 
. .. [and] to reduce them to manageable experimen- 
tal enterprises.” The author cautions concerning 3 
preblems found in the interdisciplinary activity: the 
meaning of “behavioral science,” the sometimes re- 
laxed standards of scientific rigor, and the introjec- 
tion of “social engineering” into scientific investiga- 
tion. 51-item bibliography.—C. M. Louttit. 


(See also abstracts 775, 976) 


Tueory & Systems 


25. ————. Nauka Pawlowa a filozoficzne 
zagadnienia psychologii. (Pavlov’s theory and 
philosophical problems of psychology.) Warszawa: 
Panstw. Wydawn. Naukowe, 1954. 419 p. Z1.22.00. 
—A Polish translation. 

26. Abenheimer, Karl M. Critical observations 
on Fairbairn’s theory of object relations. Brit. J. 
med. Psychol., 1955, 28, 29-41.—A major point made 


‘is that much of what Fairbairn has to say was said 


before him by Jung and his associates. Fairbairn’s 
concept of types of object relation is seen as too gross, 
his formulation regarding repression as inconsistent 
with his major premises, and his system of psycho- 
pathology as incomplete in three important ways. 
The final major criticism is that Fairbairn approaches 
the study of dynamic psychology as a science rather 
than as Geisteswissenschaften—C. L. Winder. 

27. Allers, Rudolf. (Georgetown U., Washington, 
D.C.) Vom Nutzen und den Gefahren der Meta- 
pher in der Psychologie. (The use and dangers of 
the metaphor in psychology.) Jb. Psychol. Psycho- 
ther., 1955, 3, 3-15.—The value of metaphors in psy- 
chology is limited by their particular historical and 
cultural connotations as well as by their failure to 
agree in all particulars with the phenomena to which 
they refer. For example, the concept of “depth” is 
used in a variety of incompatible ways, and could be 
satisfactorily replaced with the dimension of “dis- 
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tance.” The “levels” concept is similarly misleading, 
and might be replaced by a model of concentric zones 
or rings. The implicit assumptions and properties as- 
sociated with psychological metaphors deserve careful 
study and criticism.—E. W. Eng. 

28. [Anon.] Thezisim I’diyun al hapsihoanaliza 
v’hamarksizm. (Theses for discussing psychanaly- 
sis and Marxism. .) Ofakim, 1954, 8, 236-241.—“An 
attempt to examine the basic principles of psycho- 
analysis in the light of dialectic materialism” in the 
form of 42 theses in 4 subdivisions: Introduction—12 
theses (“we cannot give up psychoanalysis”; not all 
its assumptions are acceptable, but it is a materialistic 
psychology) ; unconscious processes in mental life— 
11 theses; theory of drives—12 theses; conclusion—7 
theses ( mental development is conditioned by social 
order, though the influence of the latter is slow).— 
H. Ormian. 

29. Bear, Harry. The theoretical ethics of the 
Brentano school: a emological ap- 
proach. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 276.—Ab- 
stract. 

30. Benjamin, A. Cornelius. (U. Missouri, Co- 
lumbia.) Operationism. Springfield, Ill.: Charles 
C. Thomas, 1955. vii, 154 p. $4.00.—Operationism 
as a theory of scientific method is critically examined 
and related to the general theory of knowledge. In 
six chapters the author considers the general problem 
of operationism, Budgman’s empiricism and pragma- 
tism, other writers on operationism, a critique, and 
in the final chapter essays to clarify the problem. In 
this generalization there is suggested a classification 
of operations into discriminating, associating, gen- 
eralizing, ordering, measuring, and analogizing. 89- 
item bibliography.—C. M. Louttit. 


31. Gustav. (U. lowa, lowa City.) 
Reduction. In Patton, R. A., Current trends in psy- 
chology ..., (see 30: 16), 59-81.—As a problem in 


the philosophy of science the author examines the 
problem of reductionism among the behavior sciences. 
Strictly only a theory can be reduced to another 
theory. Such reduction exists only if 2 conditions 
are fulfilled: (1) “A correspondence has been estab- 
lished which coordinates to each undefined term of 
the makrotheory . . . a defined term of the mikro- 
theory.” (2) “. . . every makroaxiom, and there- 
fore derivately every makrotheorem, becomes a mikro- 
theorem (not a mikroaxiom).”—C. M. Louttit. 

32. Bresson, Francois. Variations aléatoires de 
la situation et comportement. (Eventual variations 
of the situation and behavior.) Année psychol., 1954, 
54, 407-424.—The subject is treated from the point of 
view of situations involving risk, subjective probabili- 
ties and perceptions and learning of frequencies. Ex- 
amples are cited in telepathic experience, the play of 
children, and statistics. Eventual situations involv- 
ing the taking of a risk explaining the subjective 
probability of a simple case or in the form of experi- 
ences through conditioning, partly reinforced b 
eventual form, present the following problems, both 
practical and theoretical : how —— is accom- 
plished, how conscious understandi frequencies 
and probabilities is brought about, - preferences 
are established and over- and under-estimations made. 
—G. E. Bird. 

33. Brown, Judson S. 
City.) Pleasure-seeking 


State U. lowa, Iowa 
vior and the drive- 
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reduction hypothesis. Psychol. Rev., 1955, 62, 169- 
179.—By coordinating such factors as amount and 
kind of previous experience with a stimulus, level of 
sensory adaptation, and degree and kind of simul- 
taneous stimulation, it is shown that drive cannot 
be equated with the sheer physical intensity of the 
stimulus. “When this is done, many of the supposed 
exceptions to the drive-reduction hypothesis are elimi- 
nated, since they can no longer be correctly described 
as involving increases in drive.” 29 references.— 
E. G. Aiken. 

34. Brunswik, Egon. (U. California, Berkeley.) 
In defense of probabilistic functionalism: a reply. 
Psychol. Rev., M085, 62, 236-242.—This paper is in 
reply to four other critical discussion pers by Post- 
man, Hilgard, Krech, and Feigl. The latter four 
papers are written in criticism of another paper by 
Brunswik in the same symposium on the probability 
approach in psychology. Brunswik divides proba- 
bilistic functionalism into representative design and 
functional theory and attempts to meet the other 
authors’ criticisms within these divisions. 29 refer- 
ences.—E. G. Aiken. 


aa Brunswik, Egon. (U. car io Sareees,) 
tative design and theory in 

; coe psychology. wher Rev. 1955, 62, 
193-217. This is the core or basic paper in a sym- 
posium on the probability approach in psychology. 
The paper expands on earlier contentions of this 
author that the environment to which an organism 
must adjust is semierratic and that therefore all func- 
tional psychology is inherently probabilistic, demand- 
ing a representative research design of its own, and 
leading to a special type of high-complexity, descrip- 


tive theory. “The expansions beyond the earlier pu 
lications . . . concern mainly the use of a behavioral 
example . ; the brief consideration of such semi- 


representative policies as ‘canvassing’; certain com- 
parisons with factorial design and the analysis of 
variance, as well as with non-functionalistic uses of 
probability in psychology; and a discussion of actual 
and potential applications to the clinical-social area 
and to related domains.” 53 references.—E. 
Aiken. 

36. Champion, R. A. (U. Sydney, Australia.) 
Comments on Howarth’s critique of Hull’s be- 
haviour systems. Aust. J. Psychol., 1954, 6, 186- 
190.—The author defends Hull against Howarth’s 
charge that Hull has described psychological phe- 
nomena in vacuo and failed to take into consideration 
all of the relevant neuro-physiological and bio-chemi- 
cal data (see 29: 35). It is argued that, within the 
context of his system, “Hull’s use of physiological 
terms is both unnecessary and misleading.” Specific 
Hullian postulates are also discussed briefly —P. E. 
Lichtenstein. 

37. Clancy, J. J., Clifford, L. Thomas, & Calvin, 
Allen D. (Michigan State Coll., E. Lansing.) 
Clarification of an ambiguity in Hull’s Principles 
of Behavior. Psychol. Bull., 1954, 51, 583-584.— 
Corollary VII of the Principles is ambiguous in that 
the use of “coarse” and “fine” as descriptive of rein- 
forcement delay ratios, is incompatible with earlier 
and later parts of the text. However, since a study 
by Anderson is cited as supporting the corollary, 
reference to the data resolves the ambiguity. A clari- 
fied version of the corollary is presented.—R. Perloff. 
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38. Feigl, Herbert. Functionalism, psychologi- 
cal theory, and the uniting sciences: some discus- 
sion remarks. Psychol. Rev., 1955, 62, 232-235.— 
This paper is written in reply to a paper by Egon 
Brunswik (see 30: 35) in a symposium on proba- 
bility approaches in psychology. It also contains a 
discussion of other papers in the symposium. Con- 
siderable attention is given to the arbitrary character 
of the limits and methods of one scientific discipline 
in comparison to others. 25 references.—E. G. Aiken. 


39. Fink, Y. Pavlov whapsihologia hamadait. 
(I. P. Pavlov and scientific psychology.) Ofakim, 
1954, 8, 157-171.—The importance of modern neurol- 
ogy for psychology is discussed, also Pavlov’s theory 
of conditioned reflexes, its significance for explana- 
tion of old psychological concepts and as base of a 
dialectic scientific psychology. “Each question re- 
ferring to subjective expressions, which are psycho- 
logically conditioned, has to be formulated as a ques- 
tion according to their objective (physiological or 
social) conditions. . . . Only the objective, Marxistic 
psychology serves the struggle for a new world, and 
fights against the influence of the old, putrefying 
society.”—H. Ormian. 

40. Frankenstein, C. Bishelat habilti muda. 
(On the unconscious.) Jyyun, 1953, 4, 133-148.— 
In history of philosophy the concept of the uncon- 
scious has taken on a number of various complemen- 
tary connotations—unconsciousness as a modality of 
psychic contents, as a part of the psychic structure, 
as a sum of constituents of experience, as the crea- 
tive source and force of life. All these outlooks have 
participated in the formation of this concept in the 
modern depth psychology. The area of the uncon- 
scious represents the total psyche, of which the Ego 
is only a “derivate.” The relationship between Ego 
as center of consciousness and the unconscious is 
discussed. The form of this relationship determines 
the normal and pathological manifestations of the in- 
dividual. English sumniary—H. Ormian, 


41. Gerson, M. Hapsihoanaliza l’or hamarxism. 
(Psychoanalysis in the light of Marxism.) Ofakim, 
1954, 8, 133-139—A Marxist affirms the clinical- 
empirical concepts in Freud’s theory, based on rational 
and dynamic approach and changeable, as uncon- 
sciousness, repression, study of sexual life and im- 

rtance of early life experiences. But he has ob- 
jections as to the speculative part explaining prob- 
lems of culture and society, like the later theories 
and concepts (death instinct and interpretation of 
aggression), and stressing rather the biological ex- 
planation than the sociological one. Without neglect- 
ing Freud’s importance for a dynamic psychology, 
psychology has to stress the sociological approach.— 
H. Ormian. 

42. Golan, Sh. Iyunim b’mishnat hapsihologia 
shel haani. (Reflections on the psychological Ego- 
theory.) Ofakim, 1954, 8, 122-132.—The develop- 
ment of Freud’s outlook on the structure of person- 
ality is described. The 4 functions of Ego are: In- 
tegration of psychic activity, control of motor ability, 
development of means of defense, exploration of 
the real world. The relationship “Ego-society” and 
pedagogical consequences are discussed. The Ego 
theory draws psychoanalysis nearer to the psychology 
of consciousness, and tends to social treatment of 
mental processes. Special attention is given to com- 
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mon points of ysis and physiol 
© solve ieritios contemporary ology. 
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—H. Ormian. 
43. A. Hagisha hafenomenologit 

wha el hatodaa. (Phenomenological and 


pyeologcl aprons to consciousness.) Jyyun, 


logy and psy- 


ee deal with consciousness as a whole and in its 
manifestations—in spite of differences in approach. 


Psychologically, acts of consciousness upon 
physical processes, and take place in an objective 
world together with other mundane events. Phe- 
nomenologically, consciousness is not to be consid- 
ered as one mundane domain besides others, but it 
appears as a unique realm of an absolute Tr 
and as medium of access to whatever exists. Engli 
summary.—H. Ormian. 

44. Gurwitsch, Aron. (Brandeis U., Waltham, 
Mass.) The phenomenological and the psycho- 
logical approach to consciousness. Phil. phenome- 
nol. Res., 1955, 15, 303-319.—Consciousness can 
be approached psychologically as a mundane event, 
occurring in the same real world as other events, and 
as functionally dependent upon extra-conscious facts. 
On the other hand, consciousness can be considered 
phenomenologically as a unique and privileged realm, 
“prior to every domain, including the perceptual 
world.” The author contends that Kohler’s dismissal 
of the constancy-hypothesis opens up an approach to 
a phenomenological conception of consciousness radi- 
cally opposed to the psychological conception. With 
this approach the distinction between sensation and 
perception vanishes. Percepts are to be taken at face 
value and analyzed and described without reference 
to an extra-phenomenal reality—P. E. Lichtenstein. 

45. Hartmann, Heinz. Die gegenseitigen Be- 
einflussungen von Ich und Es in der psychoanaly- 
tischen Theoriebildung. (The mutual influences of 
the ego and the id in psychoanalytic theory forma- 
tion.) Psyche, Heidel., 1955, 9, 1-22.—German trans- 
lation of paper that appeared in Psychoanalytic Study 
of the Child, 1952, 7, 9-30 (see 27: 7677). 

46. Held, Fritz. Studie zur Aa nna pl der 
Meditation am Modell der indischen ren. 
(Study of the psychology of meditation on the model 
of Indian doctrines.) 2Z. Psychother. med. Psychol., 
1955, 5, 122—133.—Proceeding from traditional Indian 
doctrines and techniques of meditation, particularly 
those of Buddhism, it is possible to arrive at a posi- 
tion concerning the autonomy of the spirit comparable 
to recent developments in psychotherapeutic thought. 
Psychoanalysis has tended to cling to a conception of 
personality based on partial drives and various levels 
and has only imperfectly understood the ethical, unify- 
ing dominance of the spirit. This peak of ethical 
self-realization is the meaning of Nirvana. In the 
contemporary breakdown of ethical and moral tradi- 
tions, greater understanding of “spirit” becomes im- 
ge in psychotherapy. 45 references—E. W. 

ng. 

47. Hilgard, Ernest R. (Stanford U., Palo Alto, 
Calif.) Discussion of probabilistic functionalism. 
Psychol. Rev., 1955, 62, 226-231.—This paper is writ- 
ten in reply to a paper by Egon Brunswik (see 30: 
35) in a symposium on probability approaches in 
psychology. The writer presents counter arguments 
to many of Brunswik’s criticisms of the nomethetic 
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approach, and additionally presents difficulties which 
arise from a purely probabilistic-representative stand- 
point such as that espoused by Brunswik.—E. G. 
Aiken. 

48. Hofstaetter, Peter R. (Catholic U. America, 
Washington, D.C.) Uber Ahnlichkeit. (Concern- 
ing similarity.) Psyche, Heidel., 1955, 9, 54-80.— 
“Similarity judgments play a very important role in 
psychology. For the most part, they are treated as 
accessible only to the subjective and intuitive attitude 
of the psychologist. The development of objective 
and quantitative measures of similarity is, however, 
not only possible but highly desirable. Two 
methods are treated in detail, the interpersonal Q- 
correlation and the ‘polarity-profile,’ i.e. the ‘semantic 
differential’ of Osgood.” English summary. 47 ref- 
erences.—E. W. Eng. 

49. Kline, Milton V. (Long Island U., N. Y.) 
Freud and hypnosis: urther observations on 
resistance and acceptance. J. clin. exp. Hypnosis, 
1955, 3, 124-129.—A discussion of some of Freud’s 
later conceptions of hypnosis and their places in psy- 
choanalytic theory. It is shown that some of Freud’s 
conceptions in this area have been proven incorrect 
since his time and that he never abandoned the con- 
cept, but merely found ways of circumventing it. It 
is contended that to a great extent, the basic concepts 
of psychoanalysis were developed as a result of 
Freud’s need to indirectly deal with the ego mani- 
festations of the hypnotic condition —E. G. Aiken. 

50. Krech, David. (U. California, Berkeley.) 
Discussion: theory and reductionism. Psychol. 

ev., 1955, 62, 229-231.—This paper is written in 
reply to a paper by Egon Brunswik (see 30: 35) ina 


symposium on probability approaches in psychology. 
The writer aligns himself with the counterarguments 
of Postman in the latter’s reply to the Brunswik 


paper, in the main. He goes on to criticize Bruns- 
wik by saying that he has taken a methodological 
criticism and made of it a cosmology. In reply to 
both Postman and Brunswik, the author presents the 
preferences, faiths, and intuitions that underlie his 
stand. One of the major of these faiths is that if 
theory is our aim, we should consciously espouse the 
microscopic approach in psychology.—E. G. Aiken. 

51. Kupalov, P. S. Uchenie o tipakh vysshei 
nervnoi deiatel’nosti zhivotnykh. (Theory on 
types of higher nervous activity in animals.) Zh. 
vyssh. nervn. Deiatel’., 1954, 4(1), 3-19.—A review 
and critical discussion of the available data on types 
of higher nervous activity in terms of Pavlovian 
theory.—/. D. London. 

52. Lavi, Z. Hearot livayot hapsihologia bivrit 
hamoetsot. (Remarks about problems of psychology 
in the U.S.S.R.) Ofakim, 1984, 8, 149-156.—Soviet 
psychologists endeavour to get out of touch with 
Western psychology, and to shape a new Soviet psy- 
chology, based on dialectic materialism and Pavlov’s 
theory. It aims to aid in forming men, who should 
be able to forward the Soviet regime. Since pedol- 
ogy had been cancelled, some achievements in psy- 
chology were required. But the achievements are 
only partial because of lack of any scientific contact 
with Western psychology.—H. Ormian. 

53. Lippman, Hanns L O pensamento 
magico e a filosophia da ae ( Magical 
thought and the philosophy of existence.) J. brasil 
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Psiquiat., 1954, 3, 80-88.—Reference is made to the 
problem of the philosophy of existence or existential- 
ism, Karl Jasper’s concept of matter and its various 
aspects. “There is no distinction between subject 
and object” and the integration of the “I in the 
world” is related to magical thinking. Satre’s ex- 
istentialism, its anti-theology and parallel with magic 
are also examined.—G. S. Wieder. 

54. Munn, Norman L. (Bowdoin Coll., Bruns- 
wick, Me.) Theoretical creativity in psych ery 4 
Main Currents in Modern Thought, 1954, 11(2), 3 
39.—The scientist is creative in the sense of formulat- 
ing ideas, insights, or hypotheses which lead to dis- 
covery. The work of the psychologist is in this pat- 
tern. Early schools of psychology are described 
from this point of view. Present theoretical work 
is not school oriented but is hypothetico-deductive. 
However, the complexity of variables in psychology 
has limited work of this nature to limited fields, e.g. 
learning —C. M. Louittit. 


55. Munroe, Ruth L. Schools of psychoanalytic 
thought: an exposition, critique, and attempt at 
integration. New York: Dryden Press, 1955. xvi, 
670 p. $7.50.—The author in carrying out the tasks 
of the subtitle presents 2 chapters as an overview of 
psychoanalytic thought. Parts 2 and 3 are devoted 
respectively to “libido,” schools, i.e. the Freudians, 
and “non-libido” schools including Adler, Horney, 
Fromm, and Sullivan. In each part 5 parallel chap- 
ters present the thinking in terms of the milieu, in 
terms of the organism, on the genetic process, on 
personality dynamics, and on pathology and treat- 
ment. Separate chapters in Part 4 are devoted to 
Jung and Rank. Dispersed throughout the book 
are critical comments by the author, clearly distin- 
guished as such, and in an Epilogue her own efforts 
in the direction of systematic integration are pre- 
sented.—C. M. Louttit. 

56. Pokorny, R. R. Askolot bipsihologiat ha- 
maamakim. (Schools in depth psychology.) Tel 
Aviv: Urim Press, 1954. 142 p.—The teachings of 
3 main trends in depth psychology (psychoanalysis ; 
individual psychology; analytical psychology) are 
treated in a rather orthodox noncritical manner. 
After the biography of each one of the 3 leading 
personalities (Freud; Adler; Jung) their outlooks are 
systematically given—H. Ormian. 

57. Posnanski, N. F. Vererbung, Umwelt und 
Erziehung in der Entwicklung und Formung des 
Menschen nach der materialistischen Lehre. 
(Heredity, environment and education in the de- 
velopment and formation of men according to ma- 
terialist teaching.) In Beitriige aus der Sovietpsy- 
chologie, (see 30: 1), 35-47.—Marxism-Leninism 
has nothing in common with the metaphysical and 
mystical genetics of Morgan and Mendel. Marxism 
stresses the unity of the living being and the sur- 
rounding nature. The premarxian scientific thought 
was unable to solve the problem of mutual interrela- 
tion of man and the environment. The bourgeois 
psychologists and educators emphasize the fateful in- 
fluence of biological factors on the development of 
man. The materialist approach emphasizes the great 
significance of education and the enormous responsi- 
bility Ay the educator before the society—M. Choy- 
nowski. 
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58. Postman, Leo. (U. California, Berkeley.) 
The probability — and nomothetic theory. 
Psychol, Rev., 1955, 62, 218-225.—This — is writ- 
ten in reply to a paper by Egon Brunswik (see 30: 
35) in a symposium on the probability approach in 
psychology. The author attempts to present the 
strengths and weaknesses of both the nomethetic and 
probability points of view, with the aim of showing 
that though many of Brunswik’s arguments are co- 
gent, they can be met from within the framework of 
a nomothetic position. However, it is concluded that 
there is room for peaceful coexistence of the two 
approaches.—E. G. Aiken. 

59. Schmidl, Fritz. The problem of scientific 
validation in psycho-analytic interpretation. /nt. 
J. Psycho-Anal., 1955, 36, 105-113.—It is difficult to 
develop scientific tools specifically applicable to the 
study of psycho-analysis. “It is suggested that a 
method of evaluating the validity of psycho-analytic 
interpretations could be developed on the basis of 
Bernfield’s ideas about the concept of interpretation 
and about the gestalt character of psycho-analytic 
propositions. This method would essentially be an 
inquiry into the fitting together of the gestalt of what 
has to be interpreted with the gestalt of the interpreta- 
tion, made within the frame of reference of psycho- 
analytic theory.” 23 references.—G. Elias. 

60. Seward, John P. (U.C.L.A., Los Angeles, 
Calif.) The constancy of the I-V: a critique of 
intervening variables. Psychol. Rev., 1955, 62, 155- 
168.—‘“I have tried to evaluate the usefulness of in- 
tervening variables in the explanation, or prediction, 
of behavior. I argued that the usefulness of an I-V 
depends on the constancy of its relations to S-V’s and 
R-V’s as specified in three propositions. I then ex- 
amined available evidence in order to test the con- 
stancy of one I-V, Hull’s ,E,, in the only system suf- 
ficiently quantitative for such tests to be applied.” 
36 references.—E. G. Aiken. 

61. Spirkin, A. G., & Brunowt, E. P. Die Lehre 
I. P. Pawlows von den Signalsystemen. (The I. 
P. Pavlov’s theory of the signal systems.) Berlin: 
Volk und Gesundheit, 1953. 42 p.—First part of 
this small textbook for teachers treats of the develop- 
ment and role of the nervous system, the origin of 
the second signal system, the specific peculiarities of 
both signal systems and the significance of the second 
signal system. Second part is a program of three 
lessons devoted to the study of the signal systems in 
the school instruction of the anatomy and physiology 
of the man.—M. Choynowski. 

62. Toch, Hans H., & Hastorf, Albert H. Ho- 
meostasis in psychology. Psychiatry, 1955, 18, 81— 
92.—The term homeostasis and its various connota- 
tions in contemporary psychological theorizing are re- 
examined. Cannon introduced the term into biology 
in 1926 and its scope was quickly expanded. Psy- 
chological homeostatic theories in the psychologies of 
Freeman and Stagner and of the psychoanalytic writ- 
ers, in learning theory, in perceptual phenomena, and 
in social psychology are discussed with focus on their 
common denominators. The term homeostasis has 
cumulatively acquired a series of undesirable con- 
notations and its value is now questionable. 62 ref- 
erences.—C. T. Bever. 

63. Wellek, Albert. Ganzheitspsychologie und 
Strukturtheorie. (Holistic psychology and the 
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theory of structure.) Bern, Switzerland; Francke, 
1955. 258 p. SFrs. 21.50.—This volume contains 
10 papers on problems of theoretical psychology and 
philosophical anthropology. Topics considered are: 
typology and structure, ogy and typology, 
the status of psychological diagnosis, memory and 
remembering, theory and phenomenology of wit, the 
role of experiment in psychology, the problem of pre- 
cision in characterological diagnostics, consciousness 
and phenomenological method in psychology.—H. H. 
Strupp. 

64. Zohar, Zvi. (Ed.) Hapsihologia u. 
(Psychology to-day.) Ofakim, 1954, 8, 122-174; 
236-241.—An attempt to clear some principal prob- 
lems of contemporary psychology, first of all the rela- 
tionship between psychoanalysis and Marxism, as 
seen by a group of psychologists and educators in 
Israel, formerly one-sided, to-day critical followers 
of Freud; they look for a rather biologically oriented 
psychology, based on dialectic materialism. “Theses 
for discussing psychoanalysis and Marxism” are pub- 
lished. Originally Hebrew papers are abstracted 
here. Besides them there are published translated 

pers—of O. Fenichel (Towards dialectic material- 
istic psychology) and T. Pavlov (The consciousness 
from materialistic-dialectic standpoint).—H. Ormian. 


(See also abstracts 152, 233, 835) 


Metuops & APPARATUS 


65. Alexander, J. T.. & Nastuk, W. L. (Coll. 


Physicians and Surgeons, Columbia U., New York.) 
An t for the production of microelec- 
trodes used in electrophysiological studies. Rev. 
sci. Instrum., 1953, 24, 528-531.—Details of design, 


construction, and operation are given for a device 
which can be used to prepare internal microelectrodes 
fine enough to measure the action potential of a single 
nerve or muscle cell. This instrument duplicates the 
operations involved in the manual “pulling” of micro- 
pipettes, but is designed to eliminate variability in 
pipette size and shape and the waste of time and ma- 
terial inherent in the hand method.—N. G. Burton. 

66. Allen, Merrill J. (Jndiana U., Bloomington.) 
A simple photographic method for continuously 
recording vertical and horizontal eye movements. 
Amer. J. Optom., 1955, 32, 88-92.—A modified oph- 
thalmograph is described in which both lateral and 
vertical eye movements are recorded.—D. Shaad. 

67. Belogorskii, V. IA. Fotoélektricheskii 
metod registratsii dvizheniia vek. (Photoelectric 
method of registration of the movement of the eye- 
lids.) Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel’., 1954, 4(1), 141- 
144.—Details are given for the construction of a 
photoelectric device for registration of eyelid move- 
ments—/. D. London. 

68. Bendig, A. W. (U. Pittsburgh, Pa.) Rater 
reliability and the heterogeneity of scale anchors. 
J. appl. Psychol., 1955, 39, 37-39.—“Raters (N=200) 
used 5-category rating scales, which varied in the 
heterogeneity of the verbal anchors defining the end 
categories, to rate for preference value two lists of 
ten foods. The food lists differed in the homogeneity 
of food stimuli on each list. Measures of individual 
rater reliability and rater bias were computed and 
analyzed as to the effect of scale and list differences. 
Reliability was significantly smaller for the more 
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homogeneous list and increased linearly as a function 

of the heterogeneity of the end anchors. Rater bias 

| ae — by either scale or list differences.”— 
. Ash. 


69. Berger, Curt; Mahneke, Axel, & Mortensen, 
Otto. (U. C openhagen, Denmark.) Electronic 
flicker apparatus with automatic frequency varia- 
tion. J. opt. soc. Amer., 1955, 45, 307-308.—“An 
electronic apparatus is described which delivers light 
flashes with intensity, light-dark ratio, and frequency 
as independent variables for use in flicker fusion fre- 
quency determinations.—F. Ratliff. 


70. Brownell, G. L. (M ass. General Hosp., Bos- 
ton), Cavicchi, R. V., & Perry, K. E. An electrical 
analog for analysis of compartmental biological 
systems. Rev. sci. Instrwm., 1953, 24, 704-710.— 
“The electrical analog discussed in’ this report has 
been designed with two objectives: (1) to check 
quickly the validity of assumed models of biological 
systems, and (2) to obtain numerical values of the 
volumes and rate constant to an accuracy comparable 
with that of the biological data.” Analog theory and 
its applications to the analysis of the function of such 
biological systems as the thyroid gland and the cere- 
brospinal system are discussed. Construction and 
operation of the apparatus are described, and sample 
calculations and curves are included—N. G. Burton. 

71. Cronbach, Lee J. New light on test strategy 
from decision theory. Proc. 1954 Conf. test Probl. 
Educ. Test Serv., 1955, 30-36.--In every practical 
use of tests, our aim is to make decisions. The 


teacher uses tests because he has to make decision 
about appropriate instructional methods. 


The clini- 
cian uses tests as an aid in deciding on thera- 
peutic tactics. Sometimes, as in vocational guidance, 
the decisions are made not by the tester but by the 
person tested. Test theory should indicate how to 
reach the best sible decision in any of these situa- 
tions.—G. C. 

72. Gedda, Luigi. (/nstituto Mendel, Rome.) Lo 
studio dei gemelli. (The study of twins.) Acta. 
genet. med. gemellolog., 1955, 4, 3-10.—Twin research 
is useful in studying the frequency and causation of 
the physical and psychological characteristics of a 
population. Through intra-twin and inter-twin com- 
parisons both normal and pathological traits, and 
hereditary and exogenous diseases, can be examined 
with attention to the phenogenesis, variability and 
nosological classification of hereditary diseases. In- 
nate versus acquired mental capacities and psycho- 
somatic phenomena based on heredity lend themselves 
also to twin-research methods. Further intensive and 
extensive statistical surveys and social services for 
twins are advocated. English, French, and German 
summaries.—G. C. Schwesinger. 


73. Hediger, H. Grundsiatzliches zum tierpsy- 
chologischen Test. Serge problems of animal 
testing.) Ciba-Z., 1951, 11, No. 125, 4630-4636.— 
This is a review of most important methods of ani- 
mal testing. The author begins with the charac- 
terization of the anecdotic method, as exemplified by 
Scheitlin and Carus, and describes methods and work 
of Thorndike, Meier and Schneirla, Small and his 
labyrinth, Munn, Koehler, Bierens de Haan and Buy- 
tendijk, Katz, and Pavlov. 15 references.—M. Choy- 
nowski. 
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74. Hopkins, J. W., & Gridgeman, N. T. Com- 
parative sensitivity of pair and triad flavor inten- 
sity difference tests. Biometrics, 1955, 11, 63-68.— 
For corresponding /,, “triangular” tests have a sta- 
tistical advantage over “duo-trios” and “pairs,” both 
per replicate and per aliquot. However, the experi- 
mental results presented together with those of yer 
and Abrams suggest that in some instances at least p, 
may in fact be greater in “pair” appraisals, possibly 
because fewer intercomparisons are required. The 
data also suggest that such discriminatory superiority 
may sometimes more than offset the statistical ad- 
vantage per aliquot of “triangles.”—-G. C. Carter. 

75. Jacobs, M., & Ogle, K. N. (Mayo Clinic, 
Rochester, Minn. ) Application of a high speed 
flash tube to photographing the fundus of the eye 
in color. Rev. sci. Instrum., 1953, 24, 52-55.—Di- 
rections are given for making color photographs of 
the fundus of the human eye. These photographs are 
made with a Nordensen retinal camera fitted with a 
special high-speed flash tube. The brief duration of 
the flash (approximately 1/10,000 sec.) eliminates the 
effects of blinking and eye movements. Special elec- 
tronic circuits for providing a flickering light from 
the same flash tube to permit the operator of the 
camera to focus and adjust it are discussed and a 
diagram is appended—N. G. Burton. 

76. Kempton, G. W., & Dengler, O. E. (U.S. 
Naval Medical Research Laboratory, U. S. Naval 
Submarine Base, New London, Conn.) An ani- 
mal respirator for use in electrically shielded 
rooms. Rev. sci. Instrum., 1953, 24, 521-522.—A 
portable respirator for use with animal subjects in 
electrophysiological studies of the auditory and other 
systems is described. It operates with sufficiently 
little noise and electrical disturbance to permit its use 
with sensitive electronic equipment. Motive power is 
supplied by a nonconductive lucite shaft passing 
through the wall of the electrically shielded area to 
a driving mechanism outside. Various mechanical 
adjustments permit control of respiratory minute vol- 
ume, dead-space air, and re-breathing. The subject 
may be placed in any position for access to any part 
of its body.—N. G. Burton. 

77. Krog, John. (Arctic Health Research Center, 
Anchorage, Alaska.) Improved needle thermo- 
couple for subcutaneous and intramuscular tem- 
perature measurement in animals and man. Rev. 
sci. Instrum., 1954, 25, 799-800.—Detailed directions 
are given for the construction and use of iron and 
constantan thermocouples small enough to fit inside 
a very slender (No. 25) hypodermic needle. The 
purpose of such an arrangement is to obtain the most 
accurate possible measurements of subcutaneous and 
intramuscular temperature by minimizing the difficul- 
ties entailed by tissue trauma and thermal gradients. 
The small mass of the thermocouples is also cited as 
an advantage, since it increases sensitivity to sudden 
temperature changes. The author reports that these 
couples are quite durable, having been used satisfac- 
torily over a 3-year period under weather conditions 
varying from rain to —50° C.—N. G. Burton. 

78. Lawton, R. W., Prouty, L. R., & Hardy, J. C. 
} saya U. Med. Coll., New York.) A calorimeter 
or rapid determination of heat losses and heat 

production in laboratory animals. Rev. sci. In- 
mt 1954, 25, 370-377.—The apparatus described 
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was designed to “make possible critical experiments 
on thermoregulatory mechanisms of animals.” In 
essence, it is a synchronized group of instruments, the 
principal components of which are a gradient-type 
calorimeter, a Pauling oxygen-consumption analyzer, 
an electric hygrometer, and a S recorder. 
Taken together, these devices provide continuous 
records of heat production, heat loss, and rectal, skin, 
wall, and air temperature. Results of preliminary 
observations on monkeys are included.—N. G. Burton. 

79. Morrissey, J.H. (Eastman Kodak Co., Roch- 
ester, N. Y.) New method for the assignment of 
psychometric scale values from inco i 
comparisons. J. opt. Soc. Amer., 1955, 45, 373-378. 
—“The principle of least squares is applied to the 
selection of an optimum set of m response values, or 
of (n—1) basic response differences, corres ing 
to m stimuli, from m observed response differences 
provided by the paired-comparison method of psy- 
chometric measurement. This method of selection 
is shown to be the most appropriate generalization, 
to the case of a usable but incomplete set, i.e., with 
n—1im<3(n—1), of observed response differ- 
ences, of a corrected form of the algorithm of J. P. 
Guilford. Unlike the Guilford algorithm, however, 
direct application of the least-squares principle implies 
response values which are independent of the @ priori 
ordering of the m stimuli, even in the incomplete-set 
case.”—F. Ratliff. 

80. Offmer, F. F. (Offner Electronics, Inc., Chi- 
cago, Ill.) A stable wide-range DC amplifier. 
Rev. sci. Instrum., 1954, 25, 579-586.—The ac-oper- 
ated, high-gain dc amplifier described here can be 
used in connection with the measurement of nerve 
and muscle potentials of all t , speeds, and am- 
plitudes. The design is more flexible and less com- 
plicated than that of other amplifiers of this type and 
is suitable for use with a wider range of phenomena. 
Circuit diagrams and calibration data are given.— 
N. G. Burton. 

81. Raitses, V. S., & Vitrikush, E. V. Avtomati- 
cheskaia registratsiia sliunootdeleniia pri issledo- 
vanii uslovnykh refleksov pri pomoshchi élektro- 
mekhanicheskogo pribora. (Automatic registration 
of salivation in investigations of conditioned reflexes 
by means of an electromechanical apparatus.) Zh. 
vyssh. nervn. Deiatel’., 1953, 3(6), 952-954.—The 
construction of an electromechanical device for regis- 
tration of conditioned and unconditioned salivation 
of a freely moving dog is outlined—ZJ. D. London. 

82. Schmitt, O. H. (U. Minnesota, Minneapo- 
lis.), & MacPherson, C. H. An ac operated porta- 
ble electrometer-type millivoltmeter. Rev. sci. In- 
strum., 1954, 25, 910-912.—“A stable line-powered dc 
millivoltmeter is described which combines the ad- 
vantages of a directly calibrated scale with the long- 
range accuracy of a precision potentiometer. Frac- 
tiona! millimicroampere current drain and a full-range 
scale of +1 volt with 1 millivolt sensitivity at all 
settings makes the instrument unusually useful for 
biophysical, electrochemical, and physical measure- 
ments.” A circuit diagram and some assembly in- 
structions are given.—NV. G. Burton, 

83. Scott, J. P. (Roscoe B. Jackson Mem. Lab., 
Bar Harbor, Me.) The place of observation in 
biological and psychological science. Amer. Psy- 
chologist, 1955, 10, 61-64.—Historical origins and 


jective observation.”—S. J. Lachman. 

84. Alfred H. (U. Toronto, Grr) 
The Toronto Complex Coordinator. Canad. J. 
Psychol., 1955, 9, 7-14.—A perceptual-motor task hav- 
ing ten measures of performance is described. One of 
the main features of the apparatus, besides its several 
measures, is the flexibility of the control-display rela- 
tionships. Data are provided to indicate the manner 
in which the measures change as a result of perform- 
ance on a prior task involving reversed movements of 
controls.—E. D. Lawson. 

85. Solms, S. J., Nastuk, W. L., & Alexander, 
J. T. (Coll. Physicians and Surgeons, Columbia U., 
New York.) Development of a opty ire dws 

for use in the recording of c 
potentials with intracellular electrodes. Rev. sci. 
Instrum., 1953, 24, 960-967.—An “improved” am- 
plifier circuit for recording nerve action potentials 
from ultramicroelectrodes is presented. The circuit 
is of the cascade cathode follower type customarily 
used to minimize the time constant of such a record- 
ing system. The “improvement” which it embodies 
is a positive feedback arrangement which minimizes 
electrode capacitance.—N. G. Burton. 

86. Sonnenschein, R. R., Walker, R. M., & Stein, 
S.N. (U. lll. Coll. Med., Chicago.) A micro glass 
electrode for continuous recordings of brain pH 
in situ. Rev. sci. Instrum., 1953, 24, 702-704.— 
Step-by-step directions are given for the construction 
and use of a glass microelectrode in capillary form 
suitable for making accurate recordings of brain pH 
in living tissue—N. G. Burton. 

87. Stoll, A.M. (U.S. Naval Air Devel. Center, 
Johnsville, Pa.) A wide-range thermistor radi- 
ometer for the measurement of skin temperature 


. and environmental radiant temperature. Rev. sci. 
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Instrum., 1954, 25, 184-187.—The instrument de- 
scribed was developed to serve three purposes: (1) 
to make accurate measurements of skin temperatures 
of small areas; (2) to facilitate the measurement of 
environmental radiant temperatures by increasing the 
useful range of the recording instrument so that both 
tropical and arctic environments could be studied; 
and (3) to minimize the time required for measure- 
ment. Basically, the device consists of a 4-thermistor 
Wheatstone bridge. Output from the bridge is am- 
plified and fed into a microammeter on which deflec- 
tions are read and converted to temperatures by means 
of calibration charts. Calibrations against standard 
black body radiators cover the range from — 50°C to 
+ 30°C for ambient temperatures and — 185°C to 
+ 60°C for radiant temperatures —N. G. Burton. 
88. Warburton, F. W. (U. Manchester, Eng.) 
The scientific status of mental measurement. Brit. 
J. Psychol., 1955, 46, 122-129.—“This paper is largely 
concerned with the fields of mental measurement and 
personality testing. Its first purpose is to consider 
in turn certain factors making for variability of per- 
formance in different investigations, and to discuss 
very briefly the advantages and disadvantages of at- 
tempting to bring these factors under control. Six 
factors are considered: (i) the use of subjective 
judgments, (ii) control of the experimental situation, 
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(iii) differences between the tests or indicators as- 
sumed to represent certain psychological variables, 
(iv) sampling error, (v) multidimensionality of the 
data, and (vi) variation within the individual.”—L. E. 
Thune. 


(See also abstracts 224, 326, 368, 410, 414, 465, 836, 
840, 1103) 


New TeEsts 


89. Bonnardel, R. Le test B .20. (Test B .20.) 
Travail hum., 1955, 18, 124-129.—This describes a 
new cube and picture test, similar to the Kohs and B 
.101 of the present author. Distributions are shown 
for 4,000 S’s in several occupational groups: young 
engineers, technical agents, draughtsmen, workmen, 
apprentices, administrators. English summary.—R. 
W. Husband. 

90. Cassel, Russell N. The Cassel Developmen- 
tal Record. Cincinnati, Ohio: C. A. Gregory Com- 
pany, 1955. 60 p.—The use of the Cassel Develop- 
mental Record and the psychological theory on which 
it is based are discussed. The word “developmental” 
as it is used herein implies progressive change in 
growth of an individual. Beginning with a person’s 
history of entry into am institution or organization, 
most of the data pertinent to his case is maintained in 
this file for current use and future reference purposes. 
23 references.—G. C. Carter. 

91. Lévy-Leboyer, C. Les omissions dans les 
tests collectifs. (Omissions in group tests.) Tra- 
vail hum., 1955, 18, 96-108.—Two experiments tested 
a hypothesis that certain S’s constantly leave omitted 
items. 60 S’s took an achievement and an intelli- 
gence test; 53 more took 3 intelligence tests. The 
author contends that the omissions were more due to 
motivation at the moment than to any persisting psy- 
chological trait. English summary.—R. W. Husband. 


(See also abstracts 1068, 1165, 1615) 


STATISTICS 


92. Anderson, T. W. Some recent results in 
latent structure analysis. Proc. 1954 Conf. test 
Probl. Educ. Test Serv., 1955, 49-53.—Latent struc- 
ture analysis may be thought of as an analysis of 
discrete data that is analogous to factor analysis of 
continuous data. Models, formulae, and methods of 
treatment are discussed.—G. C. Carter. 

93. Appel, Valentine, & Cooper, George. A re- 
finement in the use of mark-sense cards for test 
research. /. Amer. statist. Ass., 1955, 50, 557-560. 
—Recently techniques and devices have been de- 
veloped which obviate the necessity for the time con- 
suming key punching procedure. One of these de- 
vices is discussed. This device consists of several 
components—first, a test scoring machine chasis con- 
taining a sensing unit and plug board. The IBM 
answer sheet is fed into the hopper of this machine. 
Then a tabulating card, with punched holes corre- 
sponding to the item responses, is prepared by the 
second component, which resembles a modified IBM 
reproducer. Unique identifying information for each 
answer sheet is transcribed into the punched card 
concurrently by means of the third component, a 
manually operated keyboard.—G. C. Carter. 
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94. Bartlett, M. S. Factor analysis in psychol- 
ogy as a statistician sees it. Nord. Psykol. Monogr., 
1953, No. 3, 23-34.—When statistical material arises 
in a complex and comparatively unexplored field it is 
often reasonable to leave its specification as general 
as possible, at least until further experience about the 
character of its variability has been obtained. The 
estimation and testing of a factorial structure should 
strictly precede any consideration of the estimation 
of the factors for a particular person, though his- 
torically, at least in so far as any rigorous statistical 
discussion is concerned, the reverse appears to have 
been the case. 17 references.—G. C. Carter. 

95. Berkson, ages (Mayo Clinic, Rochester, 
Minn.) Estimate of the integrated normal curve 

minimum normit chi-square with particular 
reference to bio-assay. J. Amer. statist. Ass., 1955, 
50, 529-549.—Statistical model is discussed. It is 
assumed that /,, the observed proportion of individ- 
uals affected out of m,; exposed at #;, can be considered 
a random variable binomially distributed around the 
true P,, with variance %,? = P,Q,/n;. 28 references. 
—G. C. Carter. 

96. Berkson, Joseph. 
Minn.) Maximum likelihood and minimum x 
estimates of the logistic function. /. Amer. statist. 
Ass., 1955, 50, 130-162.—There are some situations, 
which occur not infrequently in practice, in which the 
minimum x? and maximum likelihood estimates are 
not identical. Both estimates are “efficient” in the 
sense of Fisher as well as “best asymptotically nor- 
mal” in the sense of Neyman. These characteristics, 
however, refer to asymptotic properties, which are in 
the realm of what Fisher calls the “theory of large 
samples,” where, to quote his “nothing that we say 
shall be true, except in the limit when the sample is 
indefinitely increased; a limit, obviously, never at- 
tained in practice.” 30 references—G. C. Carter. 

97. Bonnardel, R. Caractéristiques des gra- 
ga des “vectors étendus” de Thurstone dans 
¢ cas du patron du Bi-factor d’Holzinger. (Char- 
acteristics of graphs of “extended vectors” of Thur- 
stone in terms of Holzinger’s bi-factor pattern.) 
Travail hum., 1955, 18, 135—141.—The author demon- 
strates, by a fictitious example, the particular char- 
acteristics of Thurstone’s extended vectors, in which 
a matrix of correlations may be explained from the 
pattern of Holzinger’s bi-factor.—R. W. Husband. 

98. Bonnardel, R. Pratique de le technique des 
diagrammes d’intercorrélations pour Tlanalyse 
d’une matrice de corrélations admettant le patron 
du bi-factor d’Holzinger. (Use of the method of 
intercorrelational diagrams to analyze a matrix of 
correlations, accepting MHolzinger’s bi-factor ap- 
proach.) Travail hum., 1955, 18, 130-134.—A fic- 
titious example is created, to show how the problem 
indicated in the title can be worked. English sum- 
mary.—R. W. Husband. 

99. Brooks, Samuel H. (Johns Hopkins U., Balti- 
more, Md.) The estimation of an optimum sub- 
sampling number. J. Amer. statist. Ass., 1955, 50, 
398-415.—The estimation of the optimum subsampling 
number, #tep, such that when this estimate of mop is 
used to take the main sample, the precision of the re- 
sulting estimate of the population mean averages at 
least 90 per cent of the precision obtainable if mz, 
were used is discussed. It is shown that in some 
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cases an adequate subsampling number can be esti- 
mated without a pilot sample.—G. C. Carter. 

100. Burgess, e G. (HRRC Chanute Air 
Force Base, Ill.) Use of sequential for 
determining test item difficulty level. Educ. psy- 
chol. Measmt, 1955, 15, 80-86.—An illustration is 
presented of the use of sequential analysis to de- 
termine the level of difficulty of item for a test under 
construction. The test was for a training course 
for mechanics in the air force. “This procedure is 
recommended for item analysis where testing time 
is limited and empirical validation not essential, or 
where the validation will of necessity be conducted in 
another stage of the analysis."—W. Coleman. 

101. Burke, C. J. (Indiana U., Bloomington.) 
Further remarks on one-tailed tests. Psychol. 
Bull., 1954, 51, 587-590.—Psychologists use both 
statistical and psychological models in interpreting 
their data. They should be kept separate; advocates 
of one-tailed tests openly favor their mixing. There 
is no argument against the firm foundation of the 
one-tailed test in theoretical statistics. For applied 
problems there is no argument if results from such 
tests are confined to the laboratory. There are strong 
reasons for keeping results from one-tailed tests out 
of scientific literature. Their use violates both the 
necessary permanent respect for data and the public 
nature of scientific enterprise. Any apparent ad- 
vantage of the one-tailed test can be matched by a 
two-tailed test with double level of confidence. But 
this would lead to general deterioration of soundness, 
precisely as with one-tailed tests—R. Perloff. 


102. Cattell, Raymond B. (U. Jilinois, Urbana.) 
Growing points in factor analysis. Aust. J. Psy- 
chol., 1954, 6, 105—140.—The author presents a com- 
prehensive review of the field of factor analysis with 
particular emphasis upon conceptual and methodo- 
logical advances of the past five years. The attention 
of investigators is drawn to “promising and critically- 
needed points of growth.” 75 references—P. E. 
Lichtenstein. 

103. Cochran, William G. (Johns Hopkins U., 
Baltimore, Md.) A test of a linear function of the 
deviations between observed and expected num- 
bers. J. Amer. statist. Ass., 1955, 50, 377-397.— 
An approximate test of significance of the value of L 
is discussed. The test is approximate in roughly the 
same sense in which the goodness of fit x? test is it- 
self approximate, i.e., the test is strictly valid as an 
asymptotic result when the expectations become large. 
The theory of the test is presented first, followed by 
several illustrative examples.—G. C. Carter. 


104. Creager, John A. (Lackland AFB, Tex.) 
Some relations among linear composites, multiple 
regression and factor analysis ul in estimating 
unknown correlations. USAF Pers. Train. Res. 
Cent., Res. Bull, 1954, No. AFPTRC-TR-54-107, iii, 
19 p—*“This Research Bulletin is a technical review 
of certain relationships among the descriptive statis- 
tics of linear composites, multiple regression, and fac- 
tor analysis. Certain methodological implications 
arising from these relationships are discussed. Some 
of these relations, usually presented for a special case, 
are generalized and clarified by the use of a uniform 
notation. The discussion is oriented toward the esti- 
mation of unknown correlations, as exemplified by 
criterion intercorrelations, adequate estimates of which 
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wine necessary to the objective formation of job 
families.”—-W. F. Grether. 

105. Creaser, James W. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) 
An aid in calculating Q-sort factor-arrays. J. clin. 
Psychol., 1955, 11, 195-196.—A table is presented 
from which factor weights may be quickly obtained 
from the factor loadings for each person-array in a 
Q-sort.—L. B. Heathers. 

106. David, F. N. The transformation of dis- 
crete variables. Ann. hum. Genet., 1955, 19, 174— 
182.—“In all data in which the response is all or none 
the application of tests of significance should take 
account of inevitable discontinuities and of possible 
divergencies from the normal model. The present 
paper discusses the application of the probability in- 
tegral transform to discontinuous data in order that 
tests of significance based on assumptions of con- 
tinuity can be carried out.” 18 references—S. M. 
Schoonover. 

107. Duncan, David B. Multiple range and 
multiple F tests. Biometrics, 1955, 11, 141.—One 
objective is to consider several of the procedures 
which have been proposed and to illustrate their basic 
points of difference, using a geometric method with 
simple cases involving only three means. A second 
objective is to present certain simple extensions of 
the concepts of power and significance which are use- 
ful in analyzing these procedures. The development 
of the simple case examples and the latter general 
concepts point the way to a clearer evaluation of the 
relative properties and merits of the procedures in 
general and help the user in making a choice among 
the available procedures. The final objective is to 
present a new multiple range test which combines the 
features considered to be the best from the previously 
proposed tests. 25 references.—G. C. Carter. 

108. Faverge, J.-M. Sur la mesure en psy- 
chologie. (Measurement in psychology.) J. Psy- 
chol. norm. path., 1954, 47-51, 417-430.—Discussion 
of the application of statistical methods to psychologi- 
cal research, with emphasis on different types of 
scales, the concept of variance and correlations.— 
M. L. Simmel. 

109. Halperin, Max; Greenhouse, Samuel W.; 
Cornfield, Jerome, & Zalokar, Julia. Tables of 
percentage points for the studentized maximum 
absolute deviate in normal samples. J. Amer. 
statist. Ass., 1955, 50, 185-195.—Tables of upper and 
lower limits on the upper 5% and 1% points of the 
distribution of the studentized maximum absolute 
deviate in normal samples are presented. The method 
of computation and the reliability of the tables are 
described, and approximations which may be used to 
supplement the tables are derived and discussed. Ex- 
amples of the use of the tables are given with special 
attention devoted to their use for multiple significance 
testing on a set of means.—G. C. Carter. 

110. Horst, Paul. (U. Washington, Seattle.) A 
technique for the development of a multiple ab- 
solute prediction battery. Psychol. Monogr., 1955, 
69(5), No. 390, 22 p.—A statistical description of a 
method for “selecting from a battery of potential pre- 
dictors that subset of specified age which will have the 
highest prediction efficiency for all the criterion varia- 
bles, irrespective of how well it differentiates among 
them.” This is called the multiple absolute predic- 
tion battery. “The index of the prediction efficiency 
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of the selected battery was defined as the sum of the 
variances of the predicted criteria irrespective of their 
covariances.”—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


111. Jackson, J. Edward, & Ross, Eleanor L. 
(Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y.) Extended 
tables for use with the “G” test for means. J. 
Amer. statist. Ass., 1955, 50, 416-433.—Existing sta- 
tistical theory is used to transform the tables of Lord 
into a form such that the significance tests may be 
made quickly without the aid of either a desk cal- 
culator or a slide rule-—G. C. Carter. 


112. Jackson, Robert A. (Mich. State Coll., East 
Lansing.) Guessing and test ormance. Educ. 
psychol. Measmt, 1955, 15, 74-79.—Two forms of a 
60 item five-choice vocabulary test were administered 
to 106 college freshmen. A second test was con- 
structed using pairs of choices from the 60 item test. 
Instructions were given at different times indicating 
correction for wrong answers or no correction would 
be made. Comparisons of scores based on number 
right, corrections for choice, and guessing tendencies 
indicated no significant differences. Jackson con- 
cludes that right scores only should be used in scor- 
ing as this is the simplest and as accurate as other 
methods.—W . Coleman. 


113. Jones, Lyle V. (U. Chicago, Ill.) <A re- 
joinder on one-tailed tests. Psychol. Bull., 1954, 
51, 585-586.—Issue is taken with Burke’s position 
(see 28: 5211) that the user of a one-tailed test be 
willing to publicly defend the proposition of no differ- 
ence when there is actually a large difference in a 
reverse direction to that predicted. This is not neces- 
sary, since the hypothesis correctly stated tests the 
null (zero or negative differences) against the alter- 
native positive difference. The remainder of Burke’s 
points are pragmatic and valid only if it is assumed 
that every application of one-tailed tests is an abuse 
of experimental methodology.—R. Perloff. 


114. Kendall, M. G. (North Carolina State Coll., 
Raleigh.) Further contributions to the theory 
of paired comparisons. Biometrics, 1955, 11, 43- 
62.—Situations often occur in which a set of m ob- 
servers express preferences among m objects and we 
have to select that object, or perhaps that sub-set of 
objects, which are, in some sense, “most preferred.” 
The simplest case is the one where there are only two 
objects, A and B, and every observer votes for either 
A or B as president of an institution. If 51% of the 
votes are cast for A and 49% for B we declare A 
elected. In doing so we have satisfied 51% of the 
preferences but have had to proceed contrary to 49%. 
When we have to select a sub-set of the » objects as 
“elected” we shall in general, in the absence of com- 
plete unanimity, violate a number of preferences. 
The problem is to do so to the least possible extent.— 
G. C. Carter. 

115. Lawley, D. N. A modified method of esti- 
mation in factor analysis and some large sample 
results. Nord. Psykol. Monogr., 1953, No. 3, 35-42. 
—A distinction is made between two models used in 
factor analysis. Adopting one of the models and 
assuming that the residual variances are either known 
or in known ratio the estimation of the factor load- 
ings is then considered. Large sample formulae are 
found for the variances and convariances of the esti- 
mates of the loadings.—G. C. Carter. 
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116. Livson, Norman H., & Nichols, Thomas F. 
pe California, Berkeley.) A note on Gaier and 
*s “Pattern Analysis.” Psychol. Bull., 1955, 52, 
77-78.—No basis exists for the Gaier and Lee claim 
(see 28: 125) that the index of dissimilarity (D.,) 
“, . » has a known distribution and thus can be used 
for testing the significance of obtained differences be- 
tween groups of individuals.” However, Mahalano- 
bis’s generalized distance measure (D?,,) reduces to 
Deg, for orthogonal and standardized variates of a 
score set, and under these limiting conditions the 
formula for D,, can be used for the computation of 
D,. D,» is an inferential statistic, applicable only 
to certain kinds of group data, while D,,, a descrip- 
tive statistic, “. . . does not allow inferences to be 
made regarding the significance of distances between 
individuals or groups.”—R. Perloff. 

117. Maucorps, P.-H. Sciences humaines et 
statistique de distribution libre. (Human sciences 
and free distributions.) Travail hum., 1955, 18, 40- 
56.—In social sciences, the normal distribution con- 
cept is often far from realized. The author discusses 
causes, naming two of them as Error Types I and II, 
power and = efficiency. Also taken up are vari- 
ous tests of normality, such as non-parametric posi- 
tion, medians, rank order, contingency, and variance. 
21 references. English summary.—R. W. Husband. 

118. Mitzel, Harold E., Rabinowitz, William, & 

streicher, Leonard M. Effect of certain re- 
sponse sets on valid test variance. New York: 
Board of Higher Education of the City of New York, 
Division of Teacher Education, Office of Research 
and Evaluation, 1955. ii, 23 p. (Res. Ser. 26.)— 
Three response sets—defined by the authors as the 
“personal pre-disposition to respond to test items in 
particular ways”—were identified for two groups of 
elementary school teachers who were rated by ad- 
ministrators in Minnesota public schools as superior 
and as inferior, respectively. Results obtained from 
the Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory indicated 
that positive intensity exerted very little effect on 
MTAI validity; negative intensity increased test 
validity ; the number of “Undecided” responses, con- 
sidered the Evasiveness response set, were found to 
have “an attenuating influence” on the validity of 
the MTAIL.—1. Linnick. 

119. Moore, P. G. (U. Coll., London, Eng.) 
The ies of the mean square successive dif- 
ference in samples from various populations. /. 
Amer. statist. Ass., 1955, 50, 434-456.—The use of 
the mean square successive difference as a method of 
estimating variance and testing for homogeneity in 
samples from various non-normal populations where 
the order of the observations can be recorded is dis- 
cussed. It is shown that the relative efficiency of 
such esimates of variance increases as the kurtosis of 
the population sampled increases and any trend effect 
is virtually eliminated. The actual distribution varies 
but can be approximately dealt with by means of a 
Pearson Type III curve with the correct moments.— 
G. C. Carter. 

120. Neuhaus, Jack O., & Wrigley, Charles. (U. 
Illinois, Urbana.) The quartimax method: an 
analytic approach to orthogonal simple structure. 
USAF Pers. Train. Res. Cent., Res. Bull., 1954, No. 
AFPTRC-TR-54-105, iv, 23 p—*“This Research Bul- 
letin proposes a completely objective approach to fac- 
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tor analysis that is adaptable to both high- and low- 
speed computational devices as well as to desk cal- 
culating machines. The method, named “quartimax,” 
is used to attain simple orthogonal structure. The 
solution is unique and requires no plotting of graphs. 
The relationship of this procedure to Thurstone’s 
“simple structure” and to Burt’s method of group fac- 
tor analysis is discussed. Three examples of the 
application of this method and the computational work 
sheet are presented —W. F. Grether. 

121. Ottestad, Per. On the analysis of variance 


of tage fractions. Skand. Aktuar Tidskr., 
1952, 35, 152-159.—( See Soc. Abstr., 1955, 3(2), abs. 
1223.) 


122. Patterson, C. H. (VA Regional Office, St. 
Paul, Minn.) A note on the standard error of 
measurement. J. educ. Psychol., 1955, 46, 239-242. 
—Attempts to clarify two main types of difficulties 
involved in interpreting the standard error of meas- 
urement: (1) The meaning to be assigned to an ob- 
tained score on a test and its relation to the “true” 
score corresponding to a given obtained score; (2) 
The type of statement which can be made in any 
situation where probabilities are involved. While 
the author feels there is little “practical significance” 
to the differences involved in these types of difficul- 
ties, he feels that anyone using the standard error of 
measurement should understand the nature and the 
bases of the different kinds of statements one can 
make about these two kinds of interpretations.—F. 
Costin. 

123. Peel, E. A. Factorial analysis as a psycho- 
logical technique. Nord. Psykol. Monogr., 1953, 
No. 3, 7-22.—Complexity of mental phenomena; the 
meaning of mental factors; Burt’s hierarchical struc- 
ture; theory of primary mental abilities; factorial 
analysis of temperament and personality; correlation 
of persons; the factorial analysis of qualitative data ; 
and the future of factor analysis are discussed. 25 
references.—G. C. Carter. 

124. Penny, Ronald. A method for the analysis 
of data in matrix form. Aust. J. Psychol., 1954, 6, 
157-163.—A matrix method is described which is 
applicable to certain types of problems. The method 
may be used to determine to what extent an individ- 
ual’s behavior is the same in different situations or to 
determine the extent to which persons of different 
social status in a group agree with regard to the 
social qualifications necessary in individuals of par- 
ticular social status —P. E. Lichtenstein. 

125. Rasch, G. On simultaneous factor analysis 
in several populations. Nord. Psykol. Monogr., 
1953, No. 3, 65—71.—Factor analysis taken as a purely 
empirical descriptive method to be used when we 
really know next to nothing is discussed. In cases 
where more sophisticated models may seem justified 
it is advisable to study the stability of the factor load- 
ings under the change of populations.—G. C. Carter. 

126. Rosenbaum, S. Tables for a nonparametric 
test of location. Ann. math. Statist., 1954, 25, 146- 
150.—(See Sociol. Abstr., 1955, 3(2), abs. 1224.) 

127. Sarhan, A. E. (U. North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill.) Estimation of the parameters of a skewed 
distribution by linear systematic statistics. J. 
Amer. statist. Ass., 1955, 50, 196-208—The method 
described is a modification of the standard square 
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root method and involves less calculation (since the 
non-zero offdiagonal elements of 7-* are not re- 
quired). It also leads to computed values of the ele- 
ments in the inverse that are usually more exact.— 
G. C. Carter. 

128. Saunders, David R. The “moderator vari- 
able” as a useful tool in prediction. Proc. 1954 
Conf. test Probl., Educ. Test Serv., 1955, 54-58.— 
Three questions are raised and di These are: 
what is a moderator variable; how do you use a 
moderator variable; and why should you, anyway ?— 
G. C. Carter. 

129. Thorndike, Robert L. (Teachers Coll., Co- 
lumbia U., New York.), & en, Elizabeth. 
Measurement and evaluation in ology and 
education. New York: Wiley, 1955. viii, 575 p. 
$5.50.—“The general orientation of the book is prac- 
tical” in providing general foundation for such users 
of tests as teachers, guidance and personnel workers, 
or psychologists. The first 8 chapters deal with basic 
material on history of testing, methods, statistics, 
teachers’ tests, and securing information about tests. 
Chapters 9 to 15 consider intelligence, aptitude, 
achievement, personality, and projective tests. Chap- 
ters 16 to 20 discuss the use of tests in school, guid- 
ance, personnel, and clinical tasks. Annotated list 
of selected tests in 7 major categories.—C. M. Louttit. 

130. Thurstone, L. L. A method of factoring 
without communalities. Proc. 1954 Conf. test 
Probl., Educ. Test Serv., 1955, 59-62.—A method is 
discussed. The computational procedure can be tried 
in a manner analogous to Hotelling’s iterative solu- 
tion but it is likely that one of several other alterna- 
tives will be more effective. In one manner of writ- 
ing the problem we get third degree normal equations 
which can be solved by successive approximations 
with additive corrections to the assumed factor load- 
ings.—G. C. Carter. 

131. Topp, Chester W. (Fenn Coll., Cleveland, 
O.), & Leone, Fred C. A family of J-shaped fre- 
quency functions. J. Amer. statist. Ass., 1955, 50, 
209-219.—A family of cumulative frequency functions 
which is believed to be new is presented. It is readily 
handled from the calculational standpoint; has useful 
values of ag and a4, the standard third and fourth 
moments, including the range of values for failure 
data mentioned below ; and yields J-shaped frequency 
functions.—G. C. Carter. 

132. Ward, Joe H., Jr. (Lackland AFB, Tex.) 

application of linear and curvilinear joint 
functional regression in psychological prediction. 
USAF Pers. Train. Res. Cent., Res. Bull., 1954, 
No. AFPTRC-TR-54-86, iv, 29 p.—‘This study con- 
cerns methods of combining test scores for predictive 
purposes when it is known that the scores function 
jointly. Three equations assuming various types of 
joint functional relations are applied to a problem of 
psychological prediction. Dependent variables are 
assumed to be linearly related to each independent 
variable, but between independent variables linear, 
squared, and parabolic joint functional relations are 
considered. Along with the usual multiple regres- 
sion equation these three are fitted to a sample of 436 
graduates of a radio operator course to determine re- 
gression weights and predictive validities. They are 
then used to predict final course grades and four phase 
grades for a second sample of 435 graduates. Al- 
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though the parabolic joint functional equation pro- 
duces a best fit of the data for the first sample, the 
equations lose validity on cross-validation in propor- 
tion to their complexity."—-W. F. Grether. 

133. Webb, Sam C. (Emory U., Atlanta, Ga.) 
Studies of scale and ambiguity values obtained by 
the method of equal-appearing intervals. Psychol. 
Monogr., 1955, 69(3), No. 388, 20 p.—“This mono- 
graph presents a series of studies which provide addi- 
tional data concerning some aspects of the method” 
of equal-appearing intervals as applied to scale and 
ambiguity values.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

134. Wold, H. Some artificial experiments in 
factor analysis. Nord. Psykol. Monogr., 1953, No. 
3, 43-64.—Serving to illustrate Whittle’s general re- 
sults, the experiments presented bring out the dis- 
tinction between the principal components method as 
applied, respectively, to the moment matrix, the co- 
variance matrix and the correlation matrix of the 
test scores. The three variants are correct under 
alternative assumptions about the factor structure, the 
proper instrument being the moment matrix (or the 
covariance matrix) in case the different tests have 
residuals of equal variance, the correlation matrix in 
case the residual variances are proportional to the 
variances of the test scores.—G. C. Carter. 


(See also abstracts 14, 820, 1187, 1619) 


REFERENCE WorKS 


135. Louttit, C. M. (Wayne U., Detroit, Mich.) 
Suggestions for handling military reports. Amer. 
Psychologist, 1955, 10, 89.—Military documents often 
appear “. . . with cryptic and usually lengthy contract 
numbers, with authorship concealed in a maze of 
names of approvers, supervisors, superapprovers, co- 
ordinators, etc.” Such documents can “. . . not be 
easily handled by ordinary bibliographic methods. 

. .” Confusion is caused by the category of mili- 

tary “. . . documents ranging from brief progress re- 
ports to completed research reports which are issued 
in many forms but . . .” which “. . . are not sent by 
the issuing agency to the bibliographic records. 
It is desirable that military reports “ appear ‘in a 
numbered series so that they can be checked by librar- 
ies or bibliographic services for gaps in receipt.”— 
S. J. Lachman. 

136. New York City. Welfare and Health 
Council. Committee on Information Services. 
Directory of social and health agencies of New 
City 1954-1955. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1954. xi, 594 p. $6.00.—Contains informa- 
tion about governmental and voluntary welfare and 
health agencies serving New York City; civic, educa- 
tional, and religious organizations offering services 
in social welfare and related fields; and national 
agencies with offices in New York City. Agencies 
are listed by function classification and alphabetically. 
Names of individuals are listed in a personnel index. 
There is a classified list of directories —A. J. Sprow. 

137. Reutt, Jézef. Polska bibliografia 
logiczna. (Bibliography of Polish psychology.) 
Ruch filozof., 1949-1950, 17, 130-133.—In 1939 the 
bibliography of Polish psychology, compiled by the 
staff of the Department of Psychology of Poznan 
University under the editorship of Professor Stefan 
Blachowski was ready for print. During the war 
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the whole material has been lost. In 1949 the work 
started anew, under the same editorship, but with 
new staff. The bibliography will cover the period 
since the middle of the last century and will comprise 
titles of psychological books, brochures and papers 
published by Polish authors both in Poland and 
abroad.—M. Choynowski. 

138. Takagi, Sadaji. (Ed.) The Japanese Psy- 
chological Research. Tokyo: Japanese Psychologi- 
cal Association, (c/o The Faculty of Letters, Univer- 
sity of Tokyo.) No. 1, March 1954. $1.00 per num- 
ber annually.—‘“Published annually without fixed 
dates.” Publishes original articles reporting psycho- 
logical research contributed by members of the Japa- 
nese Psychological Association. 


History & BroGRAPHY 


Adelbert Ames, Jr.; Edgar D. 


139. ‘ 
Medalist for 1955. J. opt. Soc. Amer., 1955, 


45, 333-337.—Citation for the award of the Tillyer 
Medal for distinguished work in physiological optics. 
Includes portrait, 38-item bibliography, and list of 
patents of Adelbert Ames, Jr.—F. Ratliff. 


140. —————.. Pamiati velikogo russkogo fizi- 
ologa Ivana Mikhailovicha Sechenova. (To the 
memory of the great Russian physiologist Ivan Mik- 
hail Sechenov.) Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel’., 1954, 
4(6), 769-772.—A summary of Sechenov’s contribu- 
tions and their subsequent development at the hands 
of Pavlov.—/. D. London. 

141. [Anon.] Calendar of psychiatry. Bull. 
Isaac Ray med. Libr., 1954, 2, 182-188.—Men and in- 
stitutions of importance in the psychiatric movement 
listed according to birthdate or date of foundation 
throughout the months of October to December in- 
clusive—S. M. Dominic. 

142. Berge, André. Francoise Boulanger (1920- 
1954). Rev. frang. Psychanal., 1954, 18, 327.— 
Obituary. 

143. Carpenter, C. R. 
University Park.) Calvin 
tor and teacher. Science, 19 
Obituary. 

144. Ceéetka, Juraj. (Slovak U., Bratislava, 
Czechoslovakia.) Psychologia Daniela Lehockého. 
(Psychology of Daniel Lehocky.) Psychol. Casopis, 
1954, 2, 89-102.—Daniel Lehocky was a famous Slo- 
vak ’ pedagogical writer of the 18th-19th century. 
His main interest lay in the field of pedagogical 
practice and he dealt in his writings with problems 
of family and school education. In his book “On the 
wise and christian education of children” he dis- 
cussed the individual differences between people, 
problems of the choice of career, equality of sexes, 
etc. He believed in the possibility of development 
of aptitudes and in the importance of practice for the 
development of theory. Russian and English sum- 
maries.—M. Choynowski. 

145. Farr, Clifford B. Review of letters received 
by Dr. Themas S. Kirkbride, 1840-1883. Bull. 
Isaac Ray med. Libr., 1954, 2, 161-171.—With special 
reference to the autograph letters by psychiatrists of 
the period, letters to Dr. Kirkbride are reviewed for 
the period following his appointment as superintend- 
ent of the Department for the Insane of Pennsylvania 
Hospital until his death. The writers are listed al- 


Pennsylvania State U., 
Stone, investiga- 
955, 121, 658-659.— 
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phabetically ; the number of letters written by each is 
stated with such brief biographical information as 
life span, psychiatric appointments, relation to the 
Association (now known as the American Psychiatric 
Association), and to the American Journal of Psy- 
chiatry.—S. M. Dominic. 

146. Herrick, Charles Judson. Clarence Luther 
Herrick: pioneer naturalist, teacher, and psycho- 
biologist. Trans. Amer. Phil. Soc., 1955, n.s. 45, 
part 1, 85 p. $1.50.—The author writes an intimate 
and evaluative biography of his brother who died in 
1904 and whose scientific activities ranged widely. 
He was basically interested in comparative neurology 
and psychobiology ; an account of his work and think- 
ing in these fields is given in the 7 chapters of part 


Ill. A brief history of the J. comp. Neurol. is in- 
cluded. 156-item bibliography. Portrait—C. M 
Louttit. 


147. Ko&téo, Jozef. (Higher Pedagogical School, 
Presov, Czechoslovakia.) Dr. I. B. a jeho 
q ologia” z roku 1871. (Dr. I. B. Zoch and 
his “Psychology” of 1871.) Psychol. Casopis, 1953, 
1, 293-312.—This is a detailed summary and analysis 
(paragraph after paragraph) of the “Psychology” by 
Slovak teacher Ivan Bronislav Zoch, written in his 
27th year of life and preserved as a manuscript in the 
archives of the Slovak National Museum. The ten- 
tative evaluation of the significance of Zoch’s work 
for the development of Slovak psychology is sketched. 
Portrait—M. Choynowski. 

148. Natenberg, Maurice. The case history of 
Sigmund Freud; a psycho-biography. Chicago: 
Regent House, 1955, vii, 245 p. $3.95.—The author 
presents “a probing close-up of Freud, as personal 
and searching as the method he devised” in an at- 
tempt to understand the motivation that led to the 
formulation of Freud’s system.—N. H. Pronko. 


149. Nordland, Eva. Nordisk psykologméte i 
Helsingfors 1953. (Nordic psychological conven- 
tion in Helsingfors 1953.) Norsk ped. Tidskr., 1953, 
37, 305-316—A review of the third convention of 
psychologists from Finland, Denmark, Sweden, Nor- 
way, and Iceland. Although the research interests in 
these countries covered a great variety of topics, cer- 
tain national trends were noticed. There is a strong 
influence of the phenomenological approach in Den- 
mark, while the Swedish psychologists are strongly 
interested in psychometrics and typology. Norwe- 
gian psychology is influenced markedly by the United 
States, being highly dynamic, with research emphasis 
on social psychology. There are close ties between 
psychology and philosophy in Finland, but their psy- 
chologists are also doing research with projective 
techniques. Of the various symposia presented, the 
one on professional ethics was given the most atten- 
tion. —B. Karlsen. 

150. Piéron, Henri. Histoire succincte des Con- 
grés Internationaux de Psychologie. (Brief ac- 
count of international congresses in psychology.) 
Année psychol., 1954, 54, 397-405.—A history of the 
various meetings is presented, from the first con- 
gress at Paris in 1889, with Charcot as president, to 
the 14th in Montreal, in 1954. Many well-known 
psychologists are mentioned. Differences of opinion 
are cited and achievements are stressed. Attention 
is called to the role of psychology in modern civiliza- 
tion, for the service of man. The hope is expressed 
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that the 14th congress may be a precursor of better 
world understanding—G. E. Bird. 

151. Reuchlin, Maurice. L’orientation des re- 
cherches du laboratoire de psychologie expéri- 
mentale de Cambridge. (Orientation of research at 
the psychological laboratory at Cambridge.) Année 
psychol., 1954, 54, 431-437.—Certain aspects of the 
work during the last five years are considered. 
Topics treated are the origin and general character 
of the methods and the realistic quality of experi- 
mental situations, the organization of elements of be- 
havior, methods of management and of analysis. The 
work of Bartlett and others is evaluated, with the 
conclusion that, in spite of differences of opinion as 
to how much importance should be attributed to any 
aspect of research, the work of Cambridge is an essen- 
tial contribution to the evolution of contemporary psy- 
chology. 71-item bibliography.—G. E. Bird. 


152. Riese, Walter. (Med. Coll. Virginia, Rich- 
mond.) Hughlings Jackson’s doctrine of con- 
sciousness. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1954, 120, 330-337. 
—Sources, versions and elaborations of Jackson’s 
parallelistic notions of the interrelationships between 
physiology and psychology are discussed. It is con- 
cluded that man simply cannot make his own self per- 
ceptible through any material structure whatever. 
Nor can any material structure serve as an intelligi- 
ble ‘concomitant’ of his self—N. H. Pronko. 


153. Rouart, Julien. Charles Odier (1886-1954). 
Rev. frang. Psychanal., 1954, 18, 322-326.—Obituary. 

154. Skard, Ase Gruda. David Katz. Norsk 
ped. Tidskr., 1953, 37, 103~104.—Obituary. 


155. Smith, Gudmund. Psykologi i Amerika. 
(Psychology in the United States.) Nord. Psykeol., 
1954, 6, 46-54.—The impressions of American psy- 
chology today by a person who has studied in the 
U. S. for 2 years. There is no such thing as typical 
American psychology, as many Europeans believe. 
American psychology is developing in many direc- 
tions at the present time. The history of the various 
psychological systems and theories is traced back, 
mostly to European psychology and psychologists of 
the 1930s. “Modern psychology belongs to the U. S. 
and we must go there to learn about it.”—B. Karlsen. 


156. Turbayne, Colin M. (U. Washington, Se- 
attle.) Berkeley and Molyneux on retinal images. 
J. Hist. Ideas, 1955, 16, 338-355.—The relations of 
Berkeley’s theory of vision to the philosophy and 
optics of his day are examined. In this development 
Berkeley avoided 2 aspects of the writings on optics, 
on which avoidance his theory depends. These as- 
pects were the confusion of the psychology of vision 
with physiological and physical optics, and the doc- 
trine that “the act of seeing is an act of judgment.” 
—C. M. Louttit. 

157. Vance, Rupert B., & Jocher, Katharine. 
(U. North Carolina, Chapel Hill.) Howard W. 
Odum. Soc. Forces, 1955, 33, 203-217.—Obituary. 
8-page bibliography. 

158. Vogel, Paul. Sigmund Freuds Beitrag zur 
Gehirnpathologie. (Sigmund Freud’s contribution 
to brain pathology.) Psyche, Heidel., 1955, 9, 42- 
53.—Freud’s early work on aphasia is important both 
for the light it throws on the origins of psycho- 
analysis as well as for its lucid criticism of Meynert’s 
and Wernicke’s theories of brain function. Freud 
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correctly demonstrated the inadequacies of Meynert’s 
“projection” theory, as well as Wernicke’s “associa- 
tion” schema accounting for speech in neurological 
terms. Freud made clear the fallacy of attempting 
to reduce the functional and psychological to the 
structural and neurophysiological. From this point, 
the way was clear to move in the direction of psycho- 
analysis, no longer hindered by neurophysiological 


models. The ideas of Hughling-Jackson facilitated 
his thinking in this direction. English summary.— 
E. W. Eng. 


159. Wallin, J. E. Wallace. (311 Highland Ave., 
Lyndalia, Wilmington, Del.) istorical inaccura- 
cies. J. clin. Psychol., 1955, 11, 197-200.—The 
author corrects five errors in published accounts of 
the historical development of clinical psychology. 
20 references.—L. B. Heathers. 


160. Widy-Wirski, F. Pawtow i Sherrington. 
(Pavlov and Sherrington.) Polski Tyg. Lek., 1951, 
6, 104-108.—The author points to differences between 
the ideas of Pavlov and Sherrington in the light of 
political and social conditions as well as of the ideo- 
logical climate of the environments in which both 
these men have worked. English summary.—M. 
Choynowshki. 


(See also abstracts 700, 1010) 


PROFESSIONAL PROBLEMS OF PSYCHOLOGY 


161. Albee, George W. (Western Reserve U., 
Cleveland, O.) Psychology in the northern coun- 
tries. Amer. Psychologist, 1955, 10, 82-83.—“Psy- 
chology enjoys a healthy and growing vitality in Fin- 
land and in the Scandinavian countries.” Emphasis 
is on “... classical problems and methodology though 
there is much interest in personality theory and psy- 
chometrics.” Student selection is rigorous; emphasis 
is placed on individual work by students; psychologi- 
cal organizations are small; a bimonthly multilingual 
journal, Nordisk Psykologi, is published.—S. J. Lach- 
man. 

162. Bendig, A. W. (U. Pittsburgh, Pa.) Abil- 
ity and personality characteristics of introductory 
psychology instructors rated competent and em- 
pathetic their students. J. educ. Res., 1955, 
48, 705-709.—Ratings were obtained from students 
for 16 instructors by using the Purdue Rating Scale 
for Instruction. Fluent language capacity was re- 
lated to competence but pure intellectual ability as 
measured by the Miller Analogies test was not. In- 
structors with clinical interests tended to have higher 
empathy ratings than those not having such interests. 
—M. Murphy. 

163. Birney, Robert, & McKeachie, Wilbert. 
(U. Michigan, Ann Arbor.) The teaching of psy- 
chology: as of research since 1942. Psychol. 
Bull., 1955, 52, 51-68.—Research directed at the teach- 
ing of psychology (particularly the elementary course ) 
is examined in terms of teaching goals, factors affect- 
ing achievement of these goals, measures available to 
research in this area, and future research needs. 
Greater awareness of instruments or tools used by 
other researchers would result in reduced expenditure 
of effort. The lack of a theoretical basis for the re- 
search is the most critical cause of equivocal research 
outcomes in this domain. In many cases it is pref- 
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erable to use “. . . gains as criteria rather than scores 
ona a” 72 ence —R. Perloff. 

164. B — M ologis still- 
ing i Se ene (The 
position of sey in ish scientific ‘rates ) 
Nord. Psykol., 1954, 6, 55-58.—Because of the in- 


creased demand for psychological literature, it has 
been necessary to reorganize the scientific libraries 
in Denmark with respect to publications in this field. 
All publications have been classified on the basis of 
the “Harvard List of Books in Psychology,” and will 
be redistributed to five different libraries, each library 
covering certain categories.—B. Karlsen. 

165. Brown, Donald R. (Bryn Mawr Coll., Pa.) 
Teaching personality theory and assessment in in- 


troductory ology. Amer. Psychologist, 1955, 
10, 85-86.—The use of case materials in the class- 
room for studying personality while useful, “. . . are 


open to .. . criticism.” In the attempt to achieve 
aims not accomplished by the use of case material, 
several “. . . standardized paper-pencil procedures 
were administered to a class in general psychology at 
Bryn Mawr College.” Each student was later given 
test protocols to analyze, which unknown to them at 
that time were copies of their own tests. Student 
“. . comments were unanimous in their enthusiasm 
for the method. . . .”—S. J. Lachman. 


166. Cohen, Jesh & Wiebe, G. D. Who are 
these people? Amer. Psychologist, 1955, 10, 84-85. 
—Seventy service people (waiters, bellhops, elevator 
operators, etc.) via a “. . . ‘disguised unstructured in- 
terview’ . . .” during the 1954 APA convention in 
New York were asked about the “. . . function of 
psychologists, the kind of people they were, and vari- 
ous aspects of their convention behavior.” Psycholo- 
gists are often confused with psychiatrists and are 
regarded primarily as therapists. Most of those in- 
terviewed “. . . think of us favorably on the whole, 
but two-thirds of them don’t ‘know who we are.”— 
S. J. Lachman. 


oe Hadley, John M., & Asher, E. J. (Purdue 
E. pier ge Ind.) Clinical, counseling, and 
hides clinical psychology at Purdue University. 
Amer. Psychologist, 1955, 10, 71-74.—“Confusion 
exists in some quarters about the distinction between 
clinical and counseling psychology.” “Whereas the 
clinical psychology major most often prepares for 
work with persons whose behavior represents the 
extreme of maladjustment and for work within the 
medical setting, the counseling psychologist will most 
often apply his training within the relatively normal 
range of adjustment.” Similarities and differences 
in academic requirements at Purdue University for 
clinical, counseling, and school clinical psychology 
we are described.—S. J. Lachman. 
i Jobeaen. ohnson, Donald M., & Vogtmann, Walter 
G. (Mich. a Coll., E. Lansing.) A motion pic- 
ture test of achievement logy. Amer. 
Psychologist, 1955, 10, Ovi t is concluded from 
the results of an investigation into “ the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of motion pictures for meas- 
uring achievement in a beginning psychology course” 
that “. . . performance on the motion picture test is 
not greatly improved by the beginning psychology 
course.” Scores on multiple choice items relating to 
the motion picture were obtained as part of the final 
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examination for one proup of students and during 
the first week of class for another—S. J. Lachman. 


169. Lehner, George i Calif., Los An- 
geles.) Peytolgil wining acilities in Austria 
and West y. Amer. Psychologist, 1955, 10, 
79-82.—Three tables summarize data on 19 universi- 
ties in Austria and West Germany. With regard to 
most of these institutions, such details as names of 
faculty members, areas of department specialization, 
admission requirements for American students, credit 
for studies in the U.S.A., Ph.D. residence require- 
ments, clinical training facilities, areas of clinical 
training, U.S. psychological journals available, and 
number of Ph.D. candidates in 1953 are provided. 
Some characteristics which distinguish activities at 
these universities as compared with American uni- 
versities are indicated.—S. J. Lachman. 


170. Levine, Louis S. (San Francisco State Coll., 
Calif.) School psychologist training programs in 
California. Calif. J. educ. Res., 1955, 6, 123--126.— 
Information supplied in response to an inquiry on 
such programs was analyzed for the 12 institutions 
replying. Significant differences were found. “The 
profession of psychology must exercise its concern, 
its interest, and its responsibility in the specification 
of standards for the practice of psychology in the pub- 
lic schools. Further, there is a serious need for some 
thorough research on the role of the school psycholo- 
gist and the relationships of this role to the field of 
psychology generally.”"—-T. E. Newland 

171. McCary, J. L., McGaughran, L. S. (Univ. 
Houston, Tex.),et al. Psychology internship train- 
ing; a panel discussion. J. clin. Psychol., 1955, 11, 
114-126.—This is a transcription of a discussion of 
supervisors of clinical psychology trainees. Each 
supervisor described the trainin program provided 
by his particular agency.—L. B. Heathers. 

172. Mills, Eugene S. (Whittier Coll., Calif.) 
Abnormal psychology as a selective factor in the 
college curriculum. J. educ. Psychol., 1955, 46, 101- 
111.—This hypothesis was tested: “The undergrad- 
uate course in abnormal psychology operates as a 
selective factor in the college curriculum, attracting 
students who reveal, as individuals and as a group, 
different patterns of personality adjustment than 
those revealed by students in non-psychology courses 
in the curriculum.” Test data supported this hy- 


pothesis. Suggestions are made for similar inquiries 
within other college curricula. 18 references.—F. 
Costin. 


173. Mills, Eugene S. (Whittier Coll., Calif.) 
Broadening student experience in mental hygiene 
and abnormal psychology. Amer. Psychologist, 
1955, 10, 74-78.—“‘At Whittier college an attempt is 
made to relate closely the student’s experience in the 
mental hygiene and abnormal psychology courses.” 
“In mental hygiene, emphasis is placed upon the prac- 
tical problems of community mental health, and an at- 
tempt is made to stimulate the student’s interest. . 

“In the abnormal psychology course .. . trips are ar- 


ranged to an institution for the mentally defective, a 
hospital for the care of the physically handicapped, a 
school for delinquents, and a state mental hospital. 
Other procedures and possibilities for provoking stu- 
dent interest and enriching class experience are dis- 
cussed.—S. J. Lachman. 
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174. Emil. To brevkurser i psy- 
kologi. (Two corr courses in psychol- 


espondence 

ogy.) Norsk ped. Tidskr., 1953, 37, 254-256.-—A 
reply to the critique by Ase Gruda Skard of the two 
corres courses in psychology in Norwegian, 
by the author of one of them. Mrs. Skard is criti- 
cized for writing a critique of old editions of the 
courses.—B. Karlsen 

175. Riese, W. Le punite miorsin'en talétites, 
prémiers principles d’une ethique médicale. (Moral 
thought in medicine, basic principles of medical 
ethics.) Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 
1954, x, 82 p.—The principles of moral conduct are 
discussed, and a brief history of medical ethics is 
outlined. The main part of the treatise deals with 
the ethical problems implied in the basic actions and 
decisions of the modern physician, namely ; anamnesis, 
diagnosis, prognosis, therapy, prevention and ex- 
pertise. Other chapters deal with the ethical aspects 
of the relations of the physician to patient, physician 
to physician, physician to community, and physician 
to humanity. The passages discussing interhuman 
relations carry many observations and interpretations 
of interest to psychologists. Throughout the whole 
book an attempt is made to revitalize the principles 
of medical ethics laid down in the Hippocratic oath 
and its different versions —V. J. Bieliauskas. 


176. Roem, H. A. C. Psychologie, kunst en 
wetenschap. (Psychology, art and science.) Ned. 
Tijdsch. Psychol., 1954, 9, 545-547.—Psychology 
should not be regarded as only half a science, just 
because some artistic thinking and acting finds a 
place in it, but psychology is a complete science, be- 
cause artistic thinking and acting has in itself the 
character of truth—R. H. Houwink. 


177. Sakoda, James M. (U. Connecticut, Storrs.) 
Comment on factor ana of the APA structure. 
Amer. Psychologist, 1955, 10, 90-92——A cluster 
analysis of the correlation matrix presented by Ad- 
kins in her factor analysis of the structure of APA 
was attempted “. . . using Tryon’s method of match- 
ing correlation profiles, seeking the most independent 
set of clusters.” Four basic correlation profiles, of 
which two “. . . could be divided up into two sets of 
congruent profiles . . .” were obtained The six 
clusters were designated: A,. Clinical, Ay. Develop- 
mental, B. Experimental, C,. Quantitative, C,. Ap- 
plied, D. Social—S. J. Lachman. 

178. Sanford, Fillmore H. Relations with psy- 
chiatry. Amer. Psychologist, 1955, 10, 93-96.—On 
October 30 and 31, 1954, the American Psychological 
Association Committee on Relations with Psychiatry 
and the American Psychiatric Association Committee 
on Relations with Psychology held a joint meeting 
which involved discussion of a variety of issues, and 
agreed that “. . . the ultimate test for resolving our 
differences should be what is best for human welfare.” 
The committee recommended that the two associa- 
tions “. . . over the next few years . . . seek to estab- 
lish a moratorium on all legislative actions which 
would modify the relations between the two profes- 
sions. . . .” “Letters from state associations and 
from individuals . . . were divided about 50-50 for 
and against the ‘truce.’ . . . The divergency of well- 
considered views among our members could not be 
the basis of united decision.”—S. J. Lachman. 
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179. Schwartz, Emanuel K., & Abel, Theodora 
M. The professional education of the psycho- 
analytic psychotherapist. Amer. J. Psychother., 
1985.9, 9, 253-261.—-In an effort to define the organiza- 
tion, content, and method of a successful training 
program for psychoanalytic psychotherapists, the 
authors report some of their experiences at the Post- 
graduate Center for Psychotherapy in New York.— 
L. N. Solomon. 

180. Skard, Ase Gruda. To brevkus i psykologi. 
( Two correspondence courses in psychology.) Norsk 
ped. Tidskr., 1953, 37, 173-185.—So far, two cor- 
respondence courses in psychology have been pub- 
lished in Norway, one in “educational psychology” 
and the other in “psychology for the layman.” These 
courses are reviewed and discussed in considerable 
detail.—B. Karlsen. 

181. Skodova-Somogyiova, R., & Skoda, C. (/n- 
stitute of Brain Diseases, Pezinok, Czechoslovakia.) 
Psychologia na psychiatrii. (Psychology in psy- 
chiatry.) Psychol. Casopis, 1954, 2, 14-29.—This 
paper is devoted to the present situation of psycholo- 
gists in hospitals for mentally ill. It gives an account 
of the problems and activities of the psychologist, 
shows the faulty understanding of his tasks in the 
past, and points to the lack of material equipment for 
fulfilling his duties. The authors discuss the main 
features of psychologist’s work in research and diag- 
nosis, as well as in the therapy of neurotic and psy- 
chotic patients. The problem of the psychotherapy 
and rehabilitation in psychoses is analysed in detail 
on the basis of the authors’ experience in the Insti- 
tute for brain diseases in Pezinok. Russian and Eng- 
lish summaries. 26 references—M. Choynowski. 

182. Snyder, William U. (Penn. State U., State 
College.) The personality o students. 
J. counsel. Psychol., 1955, 2, 47-52. —The subjects in 
this study were “423 students who were enrolled in 
a senior-graduate level course entitled ‘Introduction 
to clinical psychology’.” The data were based on 
responses to the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality 
Inventory, the Miller Analogies Test, and the = 
fying Comprehensive Examination given by the 
chology department. Criterion data were the ratings 
obtained from judges “who had known the weeny 
of the psychology students best.” The attempt to 
construct a valid MMPI scale which would differ- 
entiate good prospective clinical psychologists from 
poor prospective clinical psychologists was not suc- 


cessful. “The Taylor, Welsh, and Winne scales did 
= differentiate the two clinical groups. . . .”—M. M. 
eece. 


183. Super, Donald E. Opportunities in 
chology. New York: Vocational Guidance Manuals, 
1955. iv, 96 p. $1.00.—In this manual the author 
describes occupational aspects of psychology. Chap- 
ters are devoted to describing the nature of psychol- 

ogy, prospects of the profession, rewards of psycholo- 
ole fields of psychology, education and training, 
entering the vocational field and advancement in it, 
and the professional organizations in psychology. 31 
references.—C. M. Louttit. 

ans UNESCO. The university teaching of so- 

cial sciences: sociology, social ology, and 
eve Paris: UNESCO; New York: Co- 
tumbia niversity Press, 1954. 252 p. "500 fr., $1.75. 
—The 4 chapters in this volume are reports of stud- 
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ies made under UNESCO auspices of the teaching of 
social science in 8 countries: Egypt, France, Great 
Britain, India, Mexico, Poland, Sweden, and U. S., 
with supplementary data from other countries. P. 
de Bie as coordinator summarizes the reports in a 
chapter discussing the general findings. Claude Levi- 
Strauss considers the place of anthropology in social 
science teaching. Social psychology teaching in coun- 
tries other than U. S. is reported by Joseph Nuttin 
and in the U. S. by Eugene Jacobson. The final 
chapter includes factual descriptions of social science 
teaching in the 8 countries plus Australia and Ger- 
many.—C. M. Louttit. 

185. Vernon, W. H. D. Diagnostic testing and 
some problems of communication between psy 
chiatrists and clinical psychologists. Bull. Marit. 
psychol. Ass., 1955, (Spring), 12-29.—Information 
was gathered about the questions asked by psychia- 
trists when referring patients to clinical psychologists 
for testing. Data were obtained from 28 psycholo- 
gists by questionnaire. It was found that the psy- 
chiatrists gave only very general instructions to the 
psychologist about the types of questions to be an- 
swered concerning the patient. This is considered 
to be undesirable, since it limits the usefulness of the 
test service the psychologist can perform in the 
limited available time. It is concluded that better 
communication between psychiatrists and psycholo- 
gists is needed, in order that referral questions can be 
made more specific—W. F. Grether. 


(See also abstracts 1141, 1804) 
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186. Bargeton, D., Eon, M., Krumm-Heller, C.., 
Libermann, C., & Masson, J. (Société Theraplix, 
Paris, France.) Influence de ladaptation sur les 
réactions thermorégulatrices au froid chez le rat. 
(The influence of adaptation on thermoregulatory re- 
actions to cold in the rat.) J. Physiol. Path. gén., 
1954, 46, 845-860.—Two groups of rats, one raised 
under laboratory conditions of constant temperature 
and the other in open air of a Parisian fall and winter, 
were studied. Comparison of the two groups in- 
dicates that adaptation to cold is characterized by (1) 
a change in the general level of heat-exchange (in- 
crease in basal metabolic rate, and improvement in 
protective capacity of the integument) accomplishing 
conditions more favorable in a low-temperature en- 
vironment, and (2) a modification in the active re- 
actions in response to rapid lowering of environmental 
temperature.—C. J. Smith. 
187. Bauer, J. (Coll. Med. Evangelists, Los An- 
es.) Constitutional disorders of homeostasis. 
The genetic aspect of diabetes mellitus, essential 
hypertension and obesity. Acta genet. med. gemel- 
lolog., 1955, 4, 62-70.—Constitutional diabetes mel- 
litus, hypertension and obesity belong to the category 
of abnormal states leading to diseases that are best 
interpreted as a result of deficient homeostatic mecha- 
nisms. The homeostatic defect is genetic in origin 
and involves the functioning of many organs. How- 
ever these three diseases can also develop as mani- 
festations of localized and well defined diseases of any 
one organ. The symptomatic diabetes, hypertension 
or obesity are less common disease types. Th. con- 
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stitutional types have a multifactoral (polygenic) 
causation and are difficult to analyze as to mode of 
hereditary transmission. French, German and Italian 
summaries.—G. C. Schwesinger. 

188. Brozek, Josef. (U. Minnesota, Minneapolis.) 
Nutrition and psyche with special reference to ex- 

imental odietetics. Amer. J. clin. Nutr., 
1955, 3, 101-113.—In contrast to the age-old interest 
in the influence of diet on man’s performance capacity 
and his “mind,” the application of scientific methods 
to these problems is of very recent date. Attitudinal 
and psychophysiological factors involved in eating are 
considered briefly. Experiments on diet and behavior 
are discussed in reference to caloric intake, vitamins, 
and amino acids. Controlled investigations made in 
industry are reviewed and potential applications of 
psychometric methods in clinical and field studies are 
noted. Animal studies are considered but it is pointed 
out that the methodology of animal behavior has not 
been fully utilized in the interest of the science of 
nutrition. 80 references.—J. Brogek. 

189. Doroshkevich, A. A. Vozniknovenie im- 
munologicheskikh raktsii pri vozdeistvii uslovnogo 
razdrazhitelia. (The arousal of immunological re- 
actions under the influence of a conditioned stimulus. ) 
Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel’., 1954, 4(1), 108-115.— 
The author’s data confirm in their entirety the “fac- 
tual data and basic statements” of Dolin and Krylov 
concerning the ease of arousal of an organism’s “pro- 
tective reactions through the mechanism of the con- 
ditioned reflex.” In many cases the effectiveness of 
the immunological action of the unconditioned stimu- 
lus (paratyphus B vaccine) is surpassed by that of 
the conditioned stimulus (NaCl solution). The con- 
ditioned immunological reactions are especially stable 
and enduring (1.5 years).—/. D. London. 

190. Fedorov, V. K. O vliianii kofeina na 
vysshuiu nervnuiu deiatel’nost’ myshei. Soob- 
shchenie 2. Dlitel’noe primenenie srednikh doz 
kofeina. (On the influence of caffeine on the higher 
nervous activity of mice. Report 2. Prolonged ap- 
plication of moderate doses of caffeine.) —Zh. vyssh. 
nerun. Deiatel’., 1954, 4(1), 116-122.—After cessa- 
tion of prolonged application of moderate doses of 
caffeine there appears in mice a temporary decrease 
in the strength of positive conditioned reflexes. This 
means that during the period of reduced strength 
nervous lability is noticeably lowered while the stimu- 
latory processes remain unaffected—ZJ. D. London. 


191. Fleminger, J. J. (Maudsley Hosp., London, 
Eng.) The differential effect of cortisone and of 
A.C.T.H. on mood. J. ment. Sci., 1955, 101, 123- 
130.—Cortisone led to an elevation and ACTH toa 
depression of mood in a young woman with psoriasis. 
It is suggested that this mood change is brought 
about by changes in relative proportions of androgens 
and other adrenocortical products. 19 references.— 
W. L. Wilkins. 

192. Harriman, Arthur E. Provitamin A selec- 
tion by Vitamin A depleted rats. J. genet. Psychol., 
1955, 86, 45-50.—“This experiment was executed to 
test the experimental prediction that Vitamin A de- 
pleted rats can learn to select a Provitamin A sub- 
stance in such quantities as to alleviate the severity 
of the deficiency syndrome.” After 14 days of choice, 
the experimental animals make the Provitamin A 
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choice significantly more than do the controls.—Z. 
Luria. 

193. Hertzman, Alrick B. (St. Louis U., Mo.) 
Heat and cold. Annu. Rev. Physiol., 1955, 17, 79- 
106.—Pertinent literature from Aug. 1951 to July 
1954 is reviewed. Material is organized and dis- 
cussed in terms of the following problems under 4 
major headings. Heat exchanges: methods, deep 
body temperature, heat transfer, air conditioning func- 
tion of the upper respiratory mucosa, insensible per- 
spiration ; Heat ; thermal tolerance, sweating, cutaneous 
blood flow; Cold: peripheral circulatory responses to 
cold, muscular performance, cold adaptation, cold in- 
jury, nutrition and climate; Nervous Mechanisms: 
central mechanisms. 279 references.—M. J. Wayner, 
Jr. 

194. Ingalls, Theodore H. (Harvard U., Cam- 
bridge, Mass.) Environment and heredity. In 
Galdston, I., Society and medicine, (see 30: 8), 70- 
82.—The history of controversy over prenatal mal- 
formations illustrates the futility of extreme posi- 
tions in the hereditv-environment argument.—W. L. 
Wilkins. 

195. Kandror, I. S. O peredelke i sdvige vo 
vremeni dinamicheskogo stereotipa u_cheloveka. 
(On alteration and displacement in time of the 
dynamic stereotype in man.) Zh. vyssh. nervn. 
Deiatel’., 1954, 4(6), 799-802.—“The typical diurnal 
temperature cycle is one of the manifestations of the 
dynamic stereotype in man.” This is conditioned to 
a complex of stimuli. Alteration of the dynamic 
stereotype through absence of several of these stimuli 
is a more or less difficult task—/. D. London. 


196. Malméjac, J., & Gross, A. Influence du 
systéme nerveux sur Il’activité cortico-surrénale. 
Importance fonctionnelle de la liaison médullo- 
cortico-surrénalienne. (Influence of the nervous 
system on adrenal cortical activity. Functional im- 
portance of the liaison between adrenal cortex and 
medulla.) J. Physiol. Path. gén., 1954, 46, 450-453. 
—Transfusion experiments with anesthetized dogs 
indicate that activity of the adrenal medulla is essen- 
tial for the release of adrenocortical hormones in 
response to stress. Endocrine relays via the adrenal 
medulla and the hypophysis appear to be involved.— 
C. J. Smith. 

197. Markosian, A. A. Ob uslovnorefiektornom 
izmenenii svertyvaniia krovi. (On conditioned-re- 
flex change of coagulation of the blood.) Zh. vyssh. 
nervn. Deiatel’., 1953, 3(6), 911-918.—Pain, as 
stimulus, sharply accelerates blood clotting. Pair- 
ing with an indifferent stimulus brings about ac- 
celerated clotting, conditioned to the latter. Fine 
differentiations between stimuli are attainable. One 
may conclude that the “presence of cortical regula- 
tion of blood —— has thereby been demon- 
strated —J. D. London 


198. O’Kelly, Saneenee I., & Weiss, Henry H. 
(U. Illinois, Urbana.) The effects of ether and a 
barbiturate on water regulation in the rat. /. 
comp. physiol. Psychol., 1955, 48, 123-125.—“Male 
albino rats maintained on a 23.5-hr. water depriva- 
tion were administered ether or Dial or suitable con- 
trol conditions for these drugs. They were then al- 
lowed .5-hr. drinking periods. Ether was found to 
depress drinking and Dial was found to enhance 
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drinking. Diuresis tests of dehydrated and hydrated 
animals under these experimental conditions showed 
no differential diuretic effect on the dosage levels of 
ether and Dial administered.”—L. J. O’Kelly. 

199. Roeder, Kenneth D. (Tufts Coll., Medford, 
Mass.) Spontaneous activity and vior. Sci. 
Mon., N. Y., 1955, 80, 362-370.—Spontaneous ac- 
tivity of organisms and neural tissue is described as 
they relate to behavior. “The physiological basis of 
behavior cannot be constructed merely from the sum- 
mation or interrelationship of reflexes. Nor is this 
possible by the invocation of spontaneous activity 
alone. Since behavior cannot yet be described ade- 
quately in physiological terms, there are certainly 
many subtle characteristics of nerve cells that are 
unappreciated; yet a more workable approach to the 
problem is afforded by considering both the stable 
and the unstable states of nerve cells and nerve cell 
combinations.”—C. M. Louttit. 

200. Scherrer, J.. Samson, M., & Soula, C. 
Etude électromyographique de la fatigue muscu- 
laire normale. (Electromyographic study of normal 
muscular fatigue.) J. Physiol. Path. gén., 1954, 46, 
517-520.—Global muscular activity, recorded during 
successive rhythmic movements on a fixed-weight 
ergograph, increases steadily. This augmentation 
depends on an increase in amplitude of the recorded 
potentials and on a prolongation of the total duration 
of electromyographic activity of each movement dur- 
ing its active phase—C. J. Smith. 


201. Selye, Hans. “Critical iod” for inhibi- 
tion of inflammation by a ily neurogenic 


k a primaril 
stress-situation. Psychosom. Med., 1955, 17, 124— 
127.—Inflammations induced in 120 laboratory rats 
by the “granuloma pouch” method were found “most 
effectively inhibited by systemic stress” (immobiliza- 
tion of Ss) from 3 to 5 days after experimental in- 
jury. Results are discussed in relation to the “tri- 


partite pathogenesis” concept.—L. A. Pennington. 
202. Steggerda, F. R. (U. Illinois, Urbana. 
The digestive system. Annu. Rev. Physiol., 1955, 


17, 129-154.—Material is reviewed and discussed in 
terms of the following major topics: Mouth, Esopha- 
gus, Stomach, Gall bladder and bile, Pancreas, Small 
intestine, Intestinal secretions and absorption, Colon. 
167 references.—M. J. Wayner, Jr. 

203. Taschdjian, E. (St. Francis Coll., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.) eredity as a communication. Sci- 
entia, 1955, 90(514), 62-73.—The author carefully 
cites experimental evidence. “In previous papers, 
this writer has proposed a concept of the genotype 
which considers the latter as a set of symbols em- 
bodying a prescriptive norm. The advantage of this 
view is that it can account satisfactorily for all the 
experimental evidence without necessitating the nu- 
merous auxiliary hypotheses required by the cus- 
tomary view which regards the genotype as an ag- 
glomeration of inert particles. . . . Ontogenetic gene 
action can be treated as a set of signals sent over a 
communication network, where a receiver such as an 
enzyme or hormone is at the same time a sender and 
where resulting interferences or ‘noise’ will determine 
the different reactions of various cells in one body in 
spite of the fact that they all contain the same gene 
set.”"—N. De Palma. 

204. Thiéblot, L. (£cole de Médec 
Ferrand, P. de D., France.) Le réle 


ine, Clermont- 


functionnel 
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de l’épiphyse. (7 functional role of the epiphysis.) 
Rev. canad. Biol., 1954, 13, 189-207.—The effects of 
epiphysectomy, grafts, implants, and pineal gland ex- 
tracts on total phosphorus, body weight, and sex, 
pituitary and suprarenal glands were studied. Re- 
sults indicate that the pineal gland plays an antago- 
nistic role in the normal inhibition of the hypophysis. 
22 references.—M. J. Wayner, Jr. 


205. Travina, A. A. O summirovanii uslovnykh 
razdrazhitelei. (On summation of conditioned stim- 
uli.) Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel’., 1954, 4(6), 808- 
814.—Union of a conditioned stimulus, bilaterally re- 
inforced through stimulation of the tongue, with a 
conditioned stimulus of the same kind, unilaterally 
reinforced, leads to excitation of the ipselateral “point 
of cortical representation of the unconditioned ali- 
mentary reflex,” leading finally, however to the de- 
velopment of a “limiting inhibition” at this point. 
Union with a conditioned stimulus of a different kind, 
unilaterally reinforced, on the other hand, increases 
the excitability of this “cortical representation.”— 
I. D. London. 


206. Weil-Malherbe, H. (Runwell Hosp, Wick- 
ford, Essex, Eng.) The effect of convulsive 
therapy on plasma adrenaline and noradrenaline. 
J. ment. Sci., 1955, 101, 156-162.—Unmodified elec- 
troshock produces an increase of about 75% in plasma 
adrenaline concentration immediately after shock and 
this subsides in about ten minutes. Plasma nor- 
adrenaline concentration is increased about 40% and 
this declines more slowly. 24 references—W. L. 
Wilkins. 


(See also abstracts 70, 77, Be 85, 87, 262, 279, 437, 
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207. Albe-Fessard, D., & Szabo, T. Observa- 
tions sur linteraction des afférences d’origines 
— ue et corticale destinées a l’écorce céré- 

u chat. (Observations on the interaction 
of afferents of peripheral and cortical origin termi- 
nating in the cerebellar cortex of the cat.) J. 
Physiol. Path. gén., 1954, 46, 225-229.—Interaction 
of stimulation of peripheral nerves and cortex (soma- 
tic sensory areas I and II and sigmoid gyrus) is 
studied at the level of the paramedian lobe of the 
cerebellum. Most frequently observed is a progres- 
sive diminution of the response to the test shock, the 
maximum depression of response occurring 40 msec. 
after the conditioning shock, with recovery in 120- 
150 msec.—C. J. Smith. 

elin, A. 


208. Bonvallet, M., Dell, P., & H 
& Opital Henri-Rouselle, Paris, F —) nfluence 

e l’adrénaline sur le contréle réticulaire des ac- 
tivités corticale et spinale. (Influence of adrenalin 
on the reticular control of cortical and spinal ac- 
tivity.) J. Physiol. Path. gén., 1954, 46, 262-265.— 
Two mechanisms, integrated at brain-stem level, 
maintain an adjustment of activity level of the cere- 
brospinal nervous system with the level of peripheral 
sympathetic tonus. One mechanism is humoral—the 
action of adrenalin on that part of the reticular forma- 
tion responsible for cortical activation ; the other is a 
neural system inhibiting cortical and spinal activity. 
—C. J. Smith. 
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209. Burn, J. H. (U. Oxford, England.) Vis- 
ceral functions of the nervous system. Annu. Rev. 
Physiol., 1955, 17, 293-310.—Literature pertinent to 
the following topics was reviewed: hypothalamus and 
pituitary, hypothalamic and posterior lobe extracts, 
paraventricular nucleus and oxytocin, release of pitui- 
tary hormones, pituitary and renal circulation, pseu- 
docholinesterase, cholinesterase in glial tumors, sym- 
pathin in the brain, peripheral ganglia in blood ves- 
sels, carotid body and sinus, acetylcholine and sodium 
transport, transmission of sensory impulses, salivary 
glands, 5-hydroxytryptamine, epinephrine, gastric 
secretion and histamine. 88 references.—M. J. Way- 
ner, Jr. 

210. Buser, P., & Heinze, G. Effets d'une as- 
sociation de stimuli périphériques hétérogénes sur 
activité de certaines aires corticales chez le chat. 
(Effects of association of heterogeneous peripheral 
stimuli on the activity of certain certical areas of the 
cat.) J. Physiol. Path. gén., 1954, 46, 284-287.— 
Exploring the zone lying between two primary sen- 
sory receiving areas, it is possible to locate points 
that respond to combined stimulation of the two 
modalities, although not responding to stimulation of 
each separately. A mechanism of interaction in- 
volving reverberation within each sensory area is 
hypothesized.—C.. J. Smith. 

211. Canestrari, R., Crepax, P., & Machne, X. 
ee U., Italy.) Modifications de lactivité 

ectrique du gyrus sygmoidien du chien et du 
chat par application de strychnine sur le cortex 
neocerebelleux. (Modifications of electrical activity 
of the sigmoid gyrus in dog and cat by application of 
strychnine to the neocerebellum cortex.) Arch. Psicol. 

Neur. Psich., 1955, 16, 19-31.—Experimental results 

on 12 dogs (5-10 kg.) and 19 cats (1.3-3.4 kg.) are 

given. Local application of strychnine to the lobulus 
ansiformis of the cerebellum increases the amplitude 
of electric potentials of the motor cortex contralateral ; 
similar but less marked increases are often observed 
on the motor ipsilateral cortex as well as on the tem- 
poral and parietal lobes. The results are analyzed 
in detail and possible explanations of the negative 
results obtained by Walker are given. 45-item bibli- 
ography. French, German, English summaries.—A. 

Manoil. 

212. Crescitelli, Frederick. (U. California, Los 
Angeles.) Conduction and transmission in the 
nervous system. Annu. Rev. Physiol., 1955, 17, 243- 
268.—A survey of the literature from June 1953 to 
June 1954 pertinent to the following major topics: 
Properties of the resting nerve and muscle fiber, Ac- 
tive nerve and muscle fiber, Transmission at junctions 
and cholinergic systems. 163 references —M. J. 
Wayner, Jr. 

213. Cummings, Jonathan Walkley. The effect 
of electric shock upon duration of alpha block in- 
duced by visual stimuli. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 
15, 152-—153.—Abstract. 

- 214. Delgado, José M. R. Cerebral mechanisms 
possibly related to pain and fear. A.M.A. Arch. 
Neurol. Psychiat., 1955, 73, 576-578.—Abstract and 

discussion. 

215. Denny-Brown, D., & Chambers, R. A. 
Visuomotor function in the cerebral cortex. 
A.M.A. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1955, 73, 566-567. 
—Abstract and discussion. 
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216. Gaze, R. M., & Gordon, G. (Oxford U., 
Eng.) Some observations on the central pathway 
for cutaneous impulses in the cat. Quart. J. exp. 
Physiol., 1955, 40, 187-194.—“The responses of single 
neural units in the cat’s thalamus to electrical stimula- 
tion of the saphenous nerve, and to mechanical stimu- 
lation of the saphenous skin area have been studied 
after chronic lesions had been made in various parts 
of the spinal pathway.” Thalamic responses were 
found after the whole spinal cord had been cut except 
for the dorsal columns, and after cutting the dorsal 
columns if one or both of the ventrolateral columns 
had been left intact. Results indicate that several 
possible paths exist for impulses from the saphenous 
nerve to the thalamus and do not support any simple 
diagrammatic representation of the afferent cutaneous 
pathway.—J. L. Brown. 

217. Ischlondsky, N. Dorin. (301 Park Ave., 
New York.) The inhibitory process in the cere- 
brophysiological laboratory and in the clinic. J. 
nerv. ment. Dis., 1955, 121, 5-18.—The general nature 
of inhibition and experiments demonstrating the ac- 
tive nature of the inhibitory process are first dis- 
cussed and then related to significant neurological 
phenomena in multiple personality. The paper con- 
cludes with characteristics and positive significance 
of the inhibitory process.—N. H. Pronko. 

218. Jenkins, Richard L. (lA Central Office, 
Washington, 25, D. C.) The thalmo-cortical cir- 
culation of neural impulse. /. nerv. ment. Dis., 
1954, 120, 343-348.—Campion’s formulation of 20 
years ago concerning the thalamo-cortical circulation 
of neural impulse is believed to be supported by cur- 
rent neurophysiological evidence. The hypothesis 
accounts for normal thought as well as the phenomena 
of brain injury, schizophrenia, and of prefrontal 
lobotomy. 17 references—N. H. Pronko. 

219. Jerison, Harry J. (Wright-Patterson Air 
Force Base, O.) Brain to body ratios and the 
evolution of intelligence. Science, 1955, 121, 447- 
449.—A single rational function is developed which 
replaced four empirical equations otherwise necessary 
to describe the data. The general relationship be- 
tween brain weight and body weight enables estima- 
tion of expected brain weight for any given body 
weight. Deviations from expectations in primates 
can be accounted for by assuming a special evolution 
of the brain in the direction of the development of 
additional cerebral tissue, the weight of which is in- 
dependent of the body weight.—S. J. Lachman. 

220. Karandaev, S. E. Rasshirennoe zasedanie 
Prezidiuma AMN SSSR, posviashchennoe prob- 
leme “Tipy vysshei nervnoi deiatel’nosti.” (En- 
larged session of the Presidium of the USSR 
Academy of Medical Sciences, dedicated to the prob- 
lem “Types of Higher Nervous Activity.”) Zh. 
vyssh. nervn. Deiatel’., 1953, 3(6), 955-959.—Sum- 
maries are provided of papers read at meetings held 
in Moscow, May 14-16, 1953. The papers present 
results of experimental and clinical studies on types 
of higher nervous activity—J. D. London. 


221. Kennard, Margaret A. (U. British Colum- 
bia, Vancouver, Can.) The cingulate gyrus in rela- 
tion to consciousness, J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1955, 
121, 34-39..—-Observations are reported of the chronic 
pre- and post-operative behavior of 18 cats and 12 
monkeys in which portions of the limbic area of the 
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frontal lobe were remeved bilaterally. Inferences 
are made to the functions of the cingulate area in 
man. 24 references.—N. H. Pronko. 


222. Lilly, John C., Hughes, John R., Alvord, 
Ellsworth C., Jr., & Galkin, Thelma W. (National 
Institutes of Mental Health, USPHS, Bethesda, Md.) 
Brief, noninjurious electric waveform for stimula- 
tion of the brain. Science, 1955, 121, 468-469.— 
The rationale for devising “. . . a waveform whose 
shape does not change with repetition frequency 

..” and which “. . . has a net zero current and an 
invariant interval between the positive and negative 
peaks with change of frequency” is discussed. Re- 
sults from observations on two unanesthetized mon- 
keys are presented. “From these results, it is con- 
cluded that this form of electric current does not 
detectably injure cellular function or structure when 


it is passed through the cortex near threshold values 
4 to 5 hours per day for 5 to 15 weeks.”—S. J. Lach- 
man. 


223. Lindsley, Donald B. (U. California, Los 
Angeles.) Higher functions of the central nerv- 
ous system. Annu. Rev. Physiol., 1955, 17, 311-338. 
—The literature reviewed is organized and discussed 
in terms of two major topics: theoretical considera- 
tions of brain and neuron organization and the prob- 
lem of behavior, and experiments bearing on ex- 
citability and scanning role of alpha rhythm in 
relation to behavior and psychological processes. 68 
references.—M. J. Wayner, Jr. 

224. Liss, Henry R., Morgan, Walter V., & Met- 
tler, Fred A. (Columbia U., New York.) Perma- 
nent implantation of electrodes in spinal cord for 
obtaining spontaneous action potentials. Proc. 
Soc. exp. Biol., N. Y., 1955, 88, 578-581.—A technic 
is described for the construction and implantation of 
electrode in the spinal cord of the cat. Silver wire 
of 0.0035 inch diameter is used and protected by a 
polyethylene sheath. The method permits recording 
of spontaneous cord potentials in an unanesthetized, 
freely-moving animal.—B. A. Maher. 

225. Livingston, Robert B., & Hernandez-Peén, 
Raul. y . California, Los Angeles.) Somatic func- 
tions of the nervous system. Annu. Rev. Physiol., 
1955, 17, 269-292.—A survey of the pertinent litera- 
ture from June 1953 through June 1954 organized 
and discussed in terms of the following topics: In- 
troduction, Studies on the input side of the system, 
Studies on the output side of the system, and trans- 
actional mechanisms. 324 references—M. J. Way- 


ner, Jr. 
226. Mazurkiewicz, Jan. Wstep do ofiz- 
jologii normalnej. Tom I. Ewolucja osci 


korowo-psychicznej. (Introduction to normal psy- 
chophysiology. Vol. I. Evolution of cerebro-mental 
activity.) Warsaw: P.Z.W.L., 1950. 379 p.—This 
textbook is devoted to the relation of cortical and men- 
tal activities. The first part deals with the psycho- 
dynamic genesis of mental activities, while the second 
part is concerned with the neurodynamic genesis of 
cortical activities. “Chronogenous mental develop- 
ment goes parallel to the topogenous development of 
particular levels or transforming stations of the cere- 
bral cortex; the mental differentiation must agree 
with the differentiation of corresponding cerebral 
organs.” —M. Choynowski. 
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227. Merlis, J. K.. & Lombroso, C. Audiomotor 
mechanisms in extratem cortex. A.M.A. 
Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1955, 73, 565—566.—Abstract 
and discussion. 

228. Montagu, J. D. (Runwell Hosp., Wickford, 
Essex, Eng.) ifferential cerebral electrostimula- 
tion. J. ment. Sci., 1955, 101, 110-122_—Subconvul- 
sive, brief, unidirectional, rectangular impulses were 
applied bitemporally just above each ear. Motor, 
sensory, and respiratory effects of the current dimin- 
ished pe tere as frequency was raised, but out- 
put of adrenaline increased progressively. Effects 
are probably due to differences in chronaxie and re- 
fractory period in the different types of neurone.— 
W. L. Wilkins. 

229. Motokawa, K., Tsukahara, S., & Ebe, M. 
Cortical mse to intermittent stimulation with 
coloured light in the cat. Jap. J. Physiol., 1953, 3, 
191-199.—( See Ophthal. Lit., 1954, 7(6), abs. 4056.) 

230. Pechtel, Curtis; Masserman, Jules H.., 
Schreiner, Leon, & Levitt, Melvin. Differential 
effects of lesions of the mediodorsal nuclei of the 
thalamus on normal and neurotic behavior in the 
cat. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1955, 121, 26-33.—Fol- 
lowing up a prior study, further data are presented 
on the effects of injury of the mediodorsal nuclei on 
normal and experimentally-induced neurotic behavior. 
8 normal cats and 9 cats made experimentally neu- 
rotic showed effects on prior learning, neurosis, new 
learning, olfaction, affective behavior and social re- 
sponsiveness.— NV. H. Pronko. 

231. Penfield, Wilder. (Montreal Neurological 
Institute, Montreal, Que. Can.) On the functional 
organization of the human brain. Main Currents in 
Modern Thought, 1954, 11(2), 27-30.—Reprinted 
from Proc. Amer. Phil. Soc., 1954, 98(5). (See 29: 
5053.) Reviews the concepts of brain areas related 
to conscious experience and relates “memory pat- 
terns” to the temporal lobes.—C. M. Louttit. 

232. Popov, Nicolas A., & Popov, Catherine. 
Observations neuro-électroencéphalographiques 
sur les réactions corticales chez l'homme. II: Les 
réflexes conditionnés électrocorticaux chez I’- 
homme. (Neuro-electroencephalographic observa- 
tions on the cortical reactions in man. II. The elec- 
trocortically-conditioned reflexes in man.) Année psy- 
chol., 1954, 54, 323-343.—Six individuals with stable 
alpha waves were subjected to more than 200 ex- 
periences during more than a year. In the course 
of a sound-light combination the latency of action 
of sound on the alpha either increases or dimin- 
ishes. The longer the period of retardation the 
longer the latency. When sound is accompanied by 
light during the formation of sound-light condition- 
ing, the latency of action of sound over the alpha 
waves varies. The latency of the electro-cortical con- 
ditioned reflex is variable. 27 references —G. E. 
Bird. 

233. Pribram, Karl H. Toward a science of 
gig ey (method and data). In Patton, 
R. A., Current trends in psychology ..., (see 30: 
16), 115-142.—Studies relating neurology and psy- 
chology have been limited because behavior has been 
manipulated and brain function inferred, or the brain 
has manipulated and behavior measured. In 
this paper the author reports results of experiments 
on monkeys in which “both the central nervous sys- 
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tem and environmental conditions were manipulated 
and the interaction of these manipulations with the 
behavior of the organism has been measured.” 
references.—C. M. Louttit. 

234. Rinaldi, Franco, & Himwich, Harold E. 
(Galesburg State Res. Hosp., Ill.) 
sponses and actions of atropin 
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Alerting re- 
e and cholinergic 
. A.M.A, Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1955, 73, 
387-395.—Electroencephalographic studies of rabbits 
injected with selected drugs indicated that acetylcho- 
line produced “a diffuse abrupt and transitory change 
. identical with an alerting reaction” ; isofluorophate 
produced a long-lasting steady EEG pattern of alert- 
ness; atropine evoked a sleep pattern, inhibiting all 
alerting responses induced by physiological stimula- 
tion and by “direct stimulation of the midbrain reticu- 
lar substance.” It is suggested that the “mesodien- 
cephalic activating system is the specific site of action 
of atropine and cholinergic drugs.” 28 references. 
—L. A. Pennington. 

235. Rinaldi, Franco, & Himwich, Harold E. 
(Galesburg State Res. Hosp., Ill.) Cholinergic 
mechanism involved in function of mesodiencepha- 
lic activating system. A.M.A. Arch. Neurol. Psy- 
chiat., 1955, 73, 396-402.—By electroencephalo- 
graphic, surgical, and histological methods applied to 
rabbits injected with acetylcholine, isofluorophate, 
or atropine, it was found that the site of action of 
cholinergic drugs is “at the mesodiencephalic level 

. and that the function of this system is cholinergic 
in nature.”—L. A. Pennington. 

236. Rioch, David McK. Certain aspects of 
“conscious” phenomena and their neural corre- 
lates. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1955, 111, 810-817.— 
Transactions of living organisms with environment 
are classified on the basis of complexity with spatial 
and temporal factors involved, particularly anticipa- 
tory behavior, dealt with by different phylogenetic 
levels of the central nervous system. Four major 
classes of subjective phenomena are discussed and 
related to activities in certain areas of the nervous 
system or to modes of interaction with the environ- 
ment. 20 references.—N. H. Pronko. 

237. Segundo, J. P., Naquet, R., & Arana, R. 
Subcortical connections from temporal cortex of 
monkey. A.M.A. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1955, 73, 
515-524.—Through the use of electroencephalographic 
and strychnine neuronographic methods it was found 
that “there are close functional relationships between 
the basal ganglia and superior gyrus of the temporal 
lobe.” This and other results suggest a “funda- 
mentally different mode of organization of connec- 
tions, and hence of function, (than) of the second 
temporal gyrus.” Findings are discussed in relation 
to somatic, autonomic, and psychic phenomena. 34 
references —L. A. Pennington. 

238. Semmes, Josephine, & Chow, Kao Liang. 
(Yerkes Laboratories, Orange Park, Fla.) Motor 
effects of lesions of precentral gyrus and of lesions 
sparing this area in monkey. A.M.A. Arch. Neurol. 
Psychiat., 1955, 73, 546-556.—Anatomical, histologi- 
cal, and behavioral effects of unilateral ablation of 
the precentral gyrus and those “of a massive lesion 
sparing this area” in 5 monkeys were studied. The 
behavioral differences reported are for the most part 
“quantitative rather than qualitative’—the contra- 
lateral abnormalities consequent to the 2 surgical 
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approaches were similar though differing in duration. 
These and other findings are related to the experi- 
mental literature. It is concluded that “these results 
suggest a complicated interaction between the 2 hemi- 
spheres and a plasticity of function rarely envisaged 
in existing theories.” 20 references—L. A. Pen- 


Bae oi 

ii dvukh Kork mera 4 
an dvu hedewopiar’ pertierich: gnalnykh ss sistem —_ 
vykliucheniia mnogikh perif 
torov. (On the interrelation se ia two mo 
signal systems after exclusion of many peripheral 
analyzers.) Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel’., 1954, 4(1), 
80-84.—A description of the activity of the two sig- 
nal systems in a patient suffering from pathological 
deprivation of the senses with the exception of hear- 
ing and sensitivity in the first three fingers of the left 
hand.—/. D. London 

240. Sperry, R. Ww. Miner, Nancy, & Myers, R. E. 
(Calif. Inst. Technol., Pasadena.) pattern 

ion follo ‘subpial slicing and tantalum 
wire implantations in the visual cortex. J. comp. 
physiol. Psychol., 1955, 48, 50-58.—Cats were trained 
on visual form discrimination of a high level of dif- 
ficulty following “multiple sub-pial knife cuts inter- 
secting one another in criss-cross patterns and ex- 
tending through the depth of the grey matter” or “the 
cortex was densely riddled with tantalum wires in- 
serted in random patterns throughout the visual area 
and the subjacent white matter.” Neither of these 
operative approaches had measurable decremental 
effect of visual pattern perception, and “indicates that 
transcortical intragriseal conduction, including direct 
current flow, is not of critical importance in visual 
pattern perception.”—L. J. O’Kelly. 

241. Spiegel, E. A., Wycis, H. T., Orchinik, C., 
& Freed, H. Thalamic chronotaraxis. A.M.A. 
Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1955, 73, 469-471.—Abstract 
and discussion. 

242. Stevens, Harold, & Fazekas, Joseph F. 
Experimentally induced hypotension; clinical and 
electroencephalographic consequences. A.M.A. 
Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1955, 73, 416-424.—By use 
of hypotensive drugs and a tilt table 21 patients were 
studied by way of EEG and cerebral blood flow meth- 
ods. The latter was found the determining factor in 
inducing EEG changes. The stereotyped sequential 
pattern to tilting was found to end in mild convul- 
sion and suggested its use as a substitute for certain 
shock therapies—L. A. Pennington. 


(See also abstracts 10, 65, 80, 86, 152, 158, 160, 249, 
256, 346, 352, 387, 393, 621, 1419, 1420) 
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243. Abuladze K. S. Differentsirovanie sim- 
metrichnykh razdrazhenii. (Differentiation of sym- 
metrical stimulations.) Zh. wvyssh. nervn. Deiatel’., 
1954, 4(6), 803-807.—Data are adduced to show that 
differentiation of responses to symmetrical stimula- 
tion of the skin and auditory apparatus can be formed 
in dogs.—/. D. London. 

244. Aldrich, Virgil C. (Kenyon Coll., Gambier, 
O.) Isan after-image a sense-datum? Phil. phe- 
nomenol. Res., 1955, 15, 369-376.—The author ex- 
amines various views regarding the status of after- 
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images. For Berkeley, the after-image, since it is a 
sensation, would obviously be a sense-datum. Berke- 
ley’s view has the merit of pointing out that a physi- 
cal object as perceived is indeterminate and relative, 
but his view is excessively subjective. The author 
suggests that objects are more or less determinate. 
In the case of the after-image, since it occurs after 
the object’s removal, we do not even have a clear 
case of sensing.—P. E. Lichtenstein. 


245. Anderson, William Strong, Jr. An investi- 
gation of reading achievement as an affective de- 
terminant in perception of verbal and non-verbal 
symbols. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 81-82.— 
Abstract. 

246. Andrieux, Cécile. Recherches expérimen- 
tales sur les méchanismes de défense. (Experi- 
mental research in the mechanisms of defense.) 
Année psychol., 1954, 54, 425-430.—Theories of per- 
ception are compared with the experience of clinicians 
and investigators. The theorists express doubt re- 
garding the mechanism of unconscious repression in 
perception. All experience in perceptive defense, 
however, suggests the existence of a general system 
of sensitization or inhibition, in the face of threaten- 
ing stimuli, as in the correlation between tests of per- 
ception and memory.—G. E. Bird. 


247. Baker, G. A. (U. California, Davis.) Or- 
ganoleptic ratings and analytical data for wines 
ed into orthogonal factors. Food Res., 1954, 
75-580.—Factor analysis was applied to chemi- 
cal data and wine tasters’ scores for samples of Ries- 
ling and Cabernet wines. Each subject’s scores were 
treated as an independent measure of quality; some 
subjects were shown to be poor in that their scores 
did not conform to the correlation matrix. The 
analysis showed a general quality factor which de- 
pended heavily on certain variables, perhaps differ- 
ent for the two wines, and was little affected by 
others. Several less important factors were also 
found. The results indicated the possibility of esti- 
mating the quality of wines on the basis of non- 
sensory tests.—D. R. Peryam. 

248. Bay, E. Optische Faktoren bei den rium- 
lichen Orientierungsstérungen. (Optical factors in 
disturbances of orientation in space. Dtsch. Z. 
Nervenheilk., 1954, 171, 454-459.—( See Ophthal. Lit., 
1955, 8(3), abs. 2747.) 

249. Benjamin, Robert M. (Brown U., Provi- 
dence, R. 1. ) Cortical taste mechanisms studied | 
two different test procedures. J. comp. ph 
Psychol., 1955, 48, 119-122.—“The quinine thresholds 
as measured by the one-bottle, 1-hr. method are sig- 
nificantly higher than the two-bottle, 24-hr. thresholds. 
Ablation of the cortical receptive area for the [Xth 
and chorda tympani nerves, which increases the two- 
bottle, 24-hr. thresholds, has no effect on the one- 
bottle, 1-hr. thresholds.”—L. J. O’Kelly. 


250. Bruner, Jerome S. (Harvard U., Cambridge, 
Mass.), Miller, George A., & Zimmerman, Claire. 
Discriminative skill and discriminative ma 
in perc recognition. J. exp. Psychol., 1955, 

49, 187-192.—Lists of 8, 16, 32, or 64 monosyllabic 
words were learned by a free recall method. Before, 
during, and after this learning period, tests were 
made of S’s ability to recognize these words spoken 
in the presence of a severe masking noise. Both re- 
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call and recognition scores increased with practice. 
. . . The improvement in accuracy of recognition is 
attributed to two different learning processes: (a) 
the acquisition of discriminative skill, which seems 
to involve an adjustment by S to relevant aspects of 
the recognition task, and (b) the improvement in dis- 
criminative matching, which results from knowledge 
of the set of alternative possibilities to which the in- 
dividual stimulus events must be matched.”—J. Arbit. 

251. Bystrzanowska, Teofila, & Kmita, Stani- 
staw. (Medical Academy, Lédé, Poland.) Wspét- 
ezesne poglady na fizjologie wechu i smaku. (Con- 
temporary views on the physiology of smell and 
taste.) Polski Tyg. Lek., 1951, 6, 1192-1198.—An 
outline of facts, methods and modern views in the 
field of smell and taste physiology. 13 references.— 
M. Choynowski. 

252. Caruso, Igor A. Symbol und Welterfas- 
sung. (Symbol and cognition.) Jb. Psychol. Psy- 
chother., 1955, 3, 66-74.—Perception is the outcome 
of inner anticipations and outer stimulus demands, 
of projection and introjection. Like the dreamer and 
schizophrenic, the naive realist or rationalist fails to 
consider the participation of expectations in percep- 
tion. The perceived symbol represents an encounter 
of the subjective and the objective, and though it may 
be more strongly determined from one or the other 
side, both sides are always involved. Symbols in 
physics represent one extreme, symbols in personality 
the other.—E. W. Eng. 

253. Eriksen, Charles W., & Hake, Harold W. 
(Johns Hopkins U., Baltimore, Md.) Absolute 
judgments as a function of stimulus range and 
number of stimulus and categories. J. 
exp. Psychol., 1955, 49, 323-332.—Increasing the size 
of the squares (range) to be judged increased I, 
(transmitted information). I, remained constant as 
the number of stimulus and response categories was 
increased provided the number of r yer categories 
equalled or exceeded the number of stimulus cate- 
gories. A loss in discrimination resulted when the 
number of response categories was less than the num- 
ber of stimuli to be judged. Further analysis showed 
that these effects can be attributed to the anchor 
effects characteristic of the absolute method: at the 
same time these anchor effects cannot be completely 
accounted for on the basis of the artificial curtailment 
of responses to the end stimuli—J. Arbit. 

254. Fisk, G. W., & West, D. J. ESP tests with 
erotic symbols. J. Soc. psych. Res., Lond., 1955, 38, 
1-7.—This report is based on an experiment per- 
formed in 1950, and refers especially to one of the 
subjects, K.G. This subject showed a preference for 
circles and crosses, which had erotic symbolism for 
him. A cross and circle test was devised with erotic 
pictures. Scores on this test for K.G. showed a dis- 
tinct significant excess of correct calls over chance 
expectation. K.G. had confided that he had taken to 
homosexual practices. Therefore symbols of mas- 
culinity and femininity were of grea eater significance to 
him than mere erotic content. e experiment ended 
when K.G. was called to military service. Freud 
himself was first to suggest that repressed emotional 
complexes provide good material for telepathy.—O. /. 
Jacobsen. 

255. Funatsu, Taka 
Technology, Japan.) 


(Kyasha Institute of 
say6 ni kansuru ken- 
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kyi V; hikaku katei no taikeika to chinjutsu no 
kind ni kansuru jikkenteki kenkyi. (Studies on 
the comparison process V; the organization of the 
process and the form of judgment in lifted weights.) 
Jap. J. Psychol., 1954, 25, 101-109.—The functions 
of temporal and spacial relationships of 2 stimuli in 
comparing weights and giving judgments were stud- 
ied. Judgments tended to be stated as “heavier” 
rather than “lighter.” The stimuli that tended to be 
used as the standard of reference in the comparison 
process were the constant (vs. the variable), the first 
(vs. the second), the left (vs. the right) and the near 
(vs. the far). In Japanese with English abstract on 
p. 153.—A. M. Niyekawa. 


256. Gairns, F. W. (U. Glasgow, Scotland.) 
The sensory nerve endings of the human palate. 
Quart. J. exp. Physiol., 1955, 40, 40-48.—Nerve end- 
ings of adult human hard and soft palates are de- 
scribed. Organized endings in the hard and soft 
palates are morphologically similar but are more 
numerous in the hard palate. Most of the organized 
endings are of unnamed form. Meissner corpuscles 
and Krause end-bulbs are infrequent. No Pacinian 
corpuscles, endings of Ruffini or Golgi-Mazzoni types, 
or taste buds were found. Photomicrographs of rep- 
resentative sections are presented—J. L. Brown. 


257. Kepecs, Joseph G., & Robin, Milton. 
(Michael Reese Hosp., Chicago, Ill.) Studies on 
itching I. Contributions toward an understand- 
ing of the physiology of masochism. Psychosom. 
Med., 1955, 17, 87-95.—Using selves as Ss the authors 
report their introspective accounts under conditions 
of tickle, itch, and pain stimulations. It is con- 
cluded that these sensations “result from differences 
in stimulation of the same endings.” Findings are 
related to clinical observations made by Freud and 
others.—L. A. Pennington. 

258. Klopfer, F. D., & Quist, J. A. 
Washington, Pullman.) 
worm, 


(State Coll. 
eactions of the meal- 
oneybee, and cockroach to some carbon 
dioxide concentrations. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 
1955, 48, 69-72.—Cockroaches showed no discrimina- 
tion of 50% or 100% CO, from air, although all Ss 


avoided 10% CO,. Honeybees discriminated the 
25% and 50%, but not the 100% concentration. 
Mealworms discriminated at the 100% level, but not 
at lower levels.—L. J. O’Kelly. 

259. Kolb, Lawrence C. Pain as a_ biosocial 
phenomenon. Dig. Neurol. Psychiat., 1955, 23, 207. 
—Abstract. 

260. Krasuskii, V. K. O znachenii fizicheskoi 
sily komponenta v slozhnom razdrazhitele. (On 
the magnitude of the physical strength of a com- 
ponent in a complex stimulus.) Zh. vyssh. nervn. 
Deiatel’., 1954, 4(1), 104-107.—The magnitude of 
the physically greater component in a complex stimu- 
lus is dependent on the latter’s structure through 
which are “determined the interrelations between the 
components of the stimulus (negative and positive 
induction and summation of excitation ).”—J. D. Lon- 
don. 

261. Krudewig, M. Versuch einer Lésung des 
Grundproblems der Tiefenwahrnehmung. (An at- 
tempt to solve the problems of depth perception.) 
Psychol. Forsch., 1954, 24, 358-375.—(See Ophthal. 
Lit., 1955, 8(3), abs. 1811.) 
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262. Le Magnen, J. L/’olfaction: le fonctionne- 
ment olfactif et son intervention dans les régula- 
tions psycho-physiologiques. (Olfaction: olfactory 
function and its intervention in psychophysiological 
regulations.) J. Physiol. Path. gén., 1953, 45, 
326.—This review summarizes experimental work on 
olfaction under the following headings: the olfactory 
stimulus and the mechanisms of stimulation, olfactory 
quality, the role of odor in the regulation of alimen- 
tary equilibrium, the significance of olfaction in sex- 
ual social behavior, and its importance in spatial 
orientation. The author’s conclusion outlines certain 
biological problems posed by the study of olfactory 
function. 118-item bibliography —C. /. Smith. 


263. London, Ivan D. (Brooklyn Coll., N. Y.) 
Research on sensory interaction in the Soviet 
Union. Psychol. Bull., 1954, 51, 531-568.—Soviet 
research on sensory interaction is reviewed under the 
headings of changes in sensory response under ac- 
cessory stimulation ; some conditions affecting sensory 
interaction ; some theory of sensory interaction (dis- 
cussion of contiguity, neural excitation, leveling and 
accentuation, intracentral mediation, ionic balance, 
autonomic nervous system, green receptors, modifica- 
tion of primary conditions, and conditioning). It is 
concluded that the 24 years of research reviewed 
“. . . strike one for its persistent consistency and 
‘logical,’ though novel, character.” The effects apply 
to all modalities, but especially the visual. There is 
also indication of possible relaxation of scientific 
dogmatism in the Soviet Union. 506-item bibliog- 
raphy.—R. Perloff. 

264. Majluf, Emilio. Sobre una sencilla clasi- 
ficacién de las alteraciones de las nocién de tiempo. 
(Toward a simple classification of the changes in the 
concept of time.) Rev. Neuro-Psiquiat., Lima, 1954, 

, 484-487.—Time can be distinguished by three 
principal aspects: the personal, chronological, and 
physical. The notion of time is often related to 
psychological maturity and requires a certain level 
of integration and differentiation in the nervous sys- 
tem. Changes in the concept of time can be classi- 
fied genetically as follows: (1) evolutionary changes 
and (2) psychopathological changes. The latter type 
which includes disorientation in the conception of time 
is significant in various kinds of mental disorders.— 
R. M. Frumkin. 


265. Parain-Vial, J. Sur une nouvelle analyse 
de l’expérience. (Concerning a new analysis of ex- 
perience.) J. Psychol. norm. path., 1954, 47-51, 473- 
485.—This is a detailed review of two books by 
Etienne Souriau: L’abstraction sentimentale and Pen- 
sée vivante et perfection formelle (Presses universi- 
taires de France, 1952). Problems of perception and 
experience are examined from a phenomenological 
(existentialist) point of view.—M. L. Simmel. 


266. Pierrel, Rosemary. (Brown U., Providence, 
R. I.) Taste effects resulting from intermittent 
electrical stimulation of the tongue. J. exp. Psy- 
chol., 1955, 49, 374-380.—Two types of threshold to 
an intermittent electrical stimulus can be obtained 
from the tongue: an electric taste threshold and an 
intermittence or pulse threshold. The taste threshold 
is below the pulse threshold for all points on the 
tongue. Both thresholds rise as frequencies increase. 
The pulse threshold functions are believed to be 
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equivalent to critical fusion frequency curves of 
taste.—J. Arbit. 

267. Reenpaaé, Yrjé. (U. Helsinki, Finland.) 
Uber das Messen der wahrzunehmenden “reinen” 
Geschwindigkeit. (On the measurement of per- 
ceived “pure” velocity.) Ann. Med. exp. Fenn., 
1952, 30, 223-233.—In this paper the author applies 
the theory of the duality of the extension and inten- 
sion of signs torexperienced time and experienced dis- 
tance. He states that to a sign ¢ correspond two 
designata, two objects: on the one side the experi- 
ence of time, which is the extension of the sign, and 
on the other side the concept of time, which is its 
intension. He then analyses in the light of this prin- 
ciple the results of the measurements of time and dis- 
tance, comparing their threshold values and greater 
than threshold values —M. Choynowski. 

268. Simpson, Lorna & McKellar, Peter. (Aber- 
deen U., Scotland.) Types of synaesthesia. /. 
ment. Sci., 1955, 101, 141-147.—Empirical instances 
of synesthesia from the literature and from the 
present experiments using mescaline are classified. 
Visual-auditory is the most frequent, but 13 verified 
types are shown, seven induced by mescaline not 
occurring with the present subjects. One, algesic- 
auditory, reported by Kliiver, is not found in the 
present series —W. L. Wilkins. 

269. Skubiszewski, Feliks. (U. of Maria Curie- 
Sktodowska, Lublin, Poland.) Zagadnienie bdlu. 
(On the nature of pain.) Ann. Univ. M. Curie- 
Sklodowska, 1949, Section D, 193-208.—The author 
discusses the role pain plays in human pathology, 
particularly as an alarm system, warning the body of 
a developing danger. The sensory innervation sys- 
tem of the tissues, as well as spinal and autonomic 
sensory pathways are described in detail and the 
distinction is made between spinal and sympathetic 
sensations. Various opinions on the visceral sensi- 
tivity are discussed, both in normal and pathological 
states, and the influence of pain on the mental state 
of the patient is analysed. 9 references. English 
summary.—M. Choynowski. 

270. Vernon, M. D. (U. Reading, Eng.) The 
functions of schemata in perceiving. Psychol. 
Rev., 1955, 62, 180-192.—The author objects to what 
he sees as the excessive emphasis recently upon the 
influence of transient individual needs and interests 
upon perception. He feels that greater attention 
should be directed toward the influence of the more 
enduring forms of cognitive organization. Specifi- 
cally, he points out the usefulness of Bartlett’s con- 
cept of the “schema,” and attempts to relate it to a 
good deal of perceptual data. 47 references.—E. G. 
Aiken. 

271. Wegeler, Adalbert. Symbol der Zeit. 
(Symbol of time.) Jb. Psychol. Psychother., 1955, 
3, 74-80.—Three hypotheses are advanced and dis- 
cussed: (1) symbolic experience surmounts the con- 
finement of awareness to the real present by repre- 
senting other “tenses,” (2) symbolic actions enable 
retention of the past in the form of visible reenact- 
ments, and also serve as “landmarks” that give it 
articulation, (3) the symbol participates in perc 
tion as a creative anticipation of the future —E. W. 

(Worcester State Hosp., 


Eng. 
272. Weiner, Melvin. 
Mass.) Effects of training in space orientation on 
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perception of the upright. J. exp. Psychol., 1955, 
49, 367-373.—Ss were given several tasks concerned 
with the adjustment of objects to an upright posi- 
tion while they themselves were in either upright or 
tilted positions. The experimental group was then 
given training in space orientation and both groups 
were retested on the original tasks. In the adjust- 
ment of a cube to the upright found no significant 
improvement in either group with the body upright, 
but with the body tilted found a significantly greater 
improvement in the experimental group. With a 
“rod-in-cube” task noted a significant improvement 
with training. It appeared that S was able to learn 
to perceptually reorganize the potency given postural 
and visual cues.—J. Arbit. 

273. Weinstein, Sidney. (New York U.-Belle- 
vue Med. Cent.) Tactile size judgment after pene- 
trating injury to the brain. /. comp. physiol. Psy- 
chol., 1955, 48, 106—109.—Estimation of relative tac- 
tile size by patients with traumatic brain injury with 
consequent somatosensory deficit of the hand showed 
significant differences in the constant errors of judg- 
ment between the affected and non-affected hands. 
No such differences were found in tests of patients 
with traumatic brain injury not affecting the hand, 
or with peripheral nerve injuries of hand or leg. 
In comparison with a previously reported study of 
weight judgment, it is noted that size judgment is 
less impaired by penetrating brain injury than is 
weight judgment.—L. /. O’Kelly. 

274. White, James C., & Sweet, William H. 
Pain: its mechanisms & neurosurgical control. 
Springfield, Ill.: Chas. C. Thomas, 1955. xxiv, 736 
p. $17.50.—Part I is a review of the anatomy and 
physiology of pain as revealed by experimental evi- 
dence. Psychiatric aspects of pain are considered in 
a chapter written by Stanley Cobb & Frances Bonner ; 
e.g., pain threshold, malingering, neurotic components 
of pain, the factors of attention & distraction. Part 
II considers surgical techniques for the relief of pain. 
Illustrations provide anatomical information and se- 
lected operative approaches. Some techniques de- 
scribed are: diagnostic & therapeutive nerve blocks, 
peripheral neurectomy, spinal & cranial neurectomies, 
tractotomies in cord, medulla & mesencephalon, & 
cerebral operations. Part III reports operative tech- 
niques for neuralgias & other specific painful con- 
ditions. 53 tables present data from observations 
on over 420 cases. 925-item bibliography.—L. /. 
O'Kelly. 

275. Wiesinger, K. Die Raumorientierung des 
Menschen biem Fliegen. (Orientation in space of 
flying personnel.) V sschr. naturf. Ges. Ziirich, 1953, 
ak tame ome Ophthal. Lit., 1955, 7(7), abs. 
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(See also abstracts 74, 461, 471, 1200, 1430) 
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276. Aguilar, M., Solis, M., & Yunta, J. Con- 
stancia del area del estimulo en la determinacion 
del minimo perceptible. (A constant area of stimu- 
lus in the determination of the minimum perceptible. ) 
An. Real Soc. esp. Fis. Quim., 1953, Ser. A, 49, 291- 
295.—(See Ophthal. Lit., 1955, 7(7), abs. 4537.) 

277. Ahlenstiel, H., & Kauffmann, R. Geome- 
trisches Gestalten in en Halluzinationen. 
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(Geometric gestalt in optical hallucinations.) Arch. 
Psychiat. Nervenkr., 1953, 190, 503-529.—( See Oph- 
thal. Lit., 1955, 7(7), abs. 5315.) 

278. Aiba, S. (Tokyo U., Japan.) Yokya ni 
kansuru zukei no ninchi-iki ni kansuru ichi jikken. 
(An experimental study on the visual threshold of 
figures related to needs.) Jap. J. Psychol., 1954, 25, 
125-127.—The relationship between need and percep- 
tion was studied by tachistoscopic presentation of 
simple forms (the same as those used by Rhine in 
ESP). Each of 7 subjects was conditioned to place 
on different figures positive, negative and neutral 
value respectively. The threshold for the perception 
of positively valued figures was consistently lower 
than for the other two. Neutral value figures had 
the highest threshold in general. When the values 
(reinforcement) were removed, thresholds for all the 
values rose, the greatest amount of rise being found 
in the threshold for positively valued figures. In 
Japanese.—A. M. Niyekawa. 

279. er Mathew, Faris, J., Eskildsen, P., & 
Garnett, P. (Pacific U., Forest Grove, Ore.) Ef- 
fect of hyperventilation on the human electro- 
retinogram. Science, 1955, 121, 101-102.—Effects 
were noted on two dark-adapted observers at moderate 
and high intersities of stimulus flash and under con- 
ditions of normal breathing and rather marked HV. 
At moderate intensities, when no a-wave appeared in 
the ERG, HV was associated with a significant de- 
crease in the size of the b-wave. At high intensities, 
HV was associated with a significant decrease in the 
size of the a-wave as well as an increase in the size 
of the b-wave. The “. . . effects were reversible 
once normal breathing’ was resumed.” Data sug- 
gest that changes in blood pCO, may effect physio- 
logical processes within the eye, perhaps at the photo- 
receptor level.—S. J. Lachman. 

280. Andrée, G., & Miiller-Limmroth, H. W. 
Die Erregbarkeit der Retina unter Belichtung. 
(The sensitivity of the retina during light stimu- 
lation.) Z. Biol., 1954, 106, 395-414.—(See Oph- 
thal, Lit., 1954, 8(1), abs. 87.) 

281. Auerbach, Edgar, & Wald, George. (Har- 
vard U., Cambridge, Mass.) The participation of 
different types of cones in human light and dark 
adaptation. Amer. J. Ophthal., 1955, 39, 24-40.— 
Changes in color sensation following adaptation to 
white or colored lights indicate the probability of 
several types of cones.—D. Shaad. 

282. Autrum, H. Formensehen in menschlichen 
und tierischen Auge. (Form vision in human and 
animal eyes.) Umschau, 1954, No. 1, 46—(See 
Ophthal. Lit., 1955, 8(3), abs. 1803.) 

283. Baisinger, L. F. Visual field testing with 
binocular fixation. Amer. J. Ophthal., 1955, 39, 
566-567.—Red-green glasses with projected colored 
test spot are employed for testing the central fields 
binocularly.—D. Shaad. 

284. Baker, Katherine E., & Mackintosh, Irene. 
(U. Nebraska, Lincoln.) The influence of past as- 
sociations upon attributive color judgments. J. 
exp. Psychol., 1955, 49, 281-286.—“In order to in- 
vestigate the hypothesis that attributive color judg- 
ments are functions of past color associations, 26 Ss 
were shown six nonsense form-color name pairs 14 
times each and then were asked to match from 
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memory the color of each form as it a red when 
shown as a gray silhouette with a dull orange con- 
trast color. . . . The results support the hypothesis 
that attributive color judgments d upon past 
color associations as well as physical energy factors 
and adaptation conditions of the eye.”—J. Arbit. 

285. Baker, M. J. (Northfleet, Kent, Eng.) See- 
ing. Phil. phenomenol. Res., 1955, 15, 377-385.— 
The author contends that there is only one sense of 
“see” which is acceptable in the strict sense. Ac- 
cording to this view, “When and only when some- 
thing appears visually then it is seen.” Accounts 
referring to imaginary seeing, mistaken seeing, etc. 
are non-strict and need to be supplemented.—P. E. 
Lichtenstein. 

286. Bellecci, P. L’equilibrio muscolare nei gio- 
vani con visus naturale normale in O.0. (Muscu- 
lar equilibrium in young people with normal natural 
vision in both eyes.) Amn. med. Nav. Trop., 1953, 
58, 44-58—(See Ophthal. Lit., 1954, 7(6), abs. 
4380.) 

287. Bellecci, P. Influenza della distanza inter- 
pupillare sulla visione stereoscopica. (Effect of 
interpupillary distance on stereoscopic vision.) Amn. 
med. nav. Roma, 1953, 58, 59-62.—( See Ophthal. Lit., 
1954, 7(6), abs. 4054.) 

288. Berenda, C. W., & Moskowitz, Bernard. 
(U. Oklahoma, Norman.) Visual illusions on 
television. Amer. Psychologist, 1955, 10, 87-88.— 
A one-half hour program of visual illusions entitled 
“Now You See It” was presented on the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma’s television series. These included 
a size, crossed-hatched parallel lines, Wheatstone- 
Necker cube, spiral, Muller-Lyer, and the Ames Ro- 
tating Trapezoidal Window illusions. During “. . . 
presentation of the figures, the authors interwove an 
elementary explanation . . .” in terms of learning, 
stimulus-figure environment, and personal “set.” 
Practical uses of these illusions were discussed in 
terms of natural and military camouflage and adver- 
tising. —S. J. Lachman. 


289. Berger, C. Illumination of surrounding 
field and flicker fusion frequency with foveal im- 
ages of different sizes. Acta physiol. scand., 1954, 
30, 161-170—(See Ophthal. Lit., 1954, 8(1), abs. 
136.) 

290. Beyne, J. L’aptitude 4 percevoir les sig- 
naux colorés; ses modes d’évaluation. (The ability 
to perceive coloured signals; methods of evaluation. ) 
Méd. Aéronaut., 1954, 9, 5-17.—(See Ophthal. Lit., 
1954, 8(2), abs. 1588.) 

291. Blough, Donald S. (Harvard U., Cambridge, 
Mass.) Methods of tracing dark adaptation in 
the pigeon. Science, 1955, 121, 703-704.—Discus- 
sion of a method to increase utility of animal subjects 
in psychophysiological research. The procedure em- 
ploys the lever-pressing methodology developed by 
Skinner and his associates and an adaptation of 
Békésy’s method of human audiometry. The appara- 
tus is described. “The pigeon’s basic task is to peck 
key A when the stimulus patch is visible and to peck 
key B when the patch is dark.” The stimulus patch, 
brightly lighted during early periods of training is 
gradually reduced in brightness until it falls beneath 
the pigeon’s absolute threshold.—S. J. Lachman. 
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292. Bonfiglio, G. Allucinazioni visive da cata- 
ratta guarite in seguito ad intervente chirurgico. 
( Visual hallucinations in cataract cured on opera- 
tion.) Lav. neuropsichiat., 1953, 12, 64-75.—(See 
Ophthal. Lit., 1954, 7(6), abs. 4318.) 

293. Bourdy, Clotilde. Au sujet de l’influence 
des dimensions du test, de son excentricité et de 
la composition spectrale de la lumiére utilisée, sur 
la convergence binoculaire nocturne. (The influ- 
ence on nocturnal binocular convergence of size and 
excentricity of the test object, and of spectral com- 
position of the light source.) C.R. Acad. Sci., Paris, 
1955, 240, 1475—-1476.—Variations in binocular con- 
vergence were studied as a function of luminance, 
size and excentricity of the test object and spectral 
composition of the light source. Data for 2 observers 
are reported as the means of 30 observations for each 
of 70 combinations of conditions for each observer. 
Results show that, at weak luminances, convergence 
tended toward a limit which was independent of test 
object size. At a given luminance, the tendency 
toward fusion diminished progressively as excen- 
tricity increased, and decreased more rapidly for red 
than for blue light. This latter effect was explained 
in terms of the increased relative luminous efficiency 
of short as compared to long wavelengths at low 
luminance levels.—R. W. Burnham. 


294. Brecher, Gerhard A., Hartman, A. P., & 
Leonard, D. D. The effect of alcohol on binocu- 
lar vision. Amer. J. Ophthal., 1955, 39, 41-51.— 
Impairment of the binocular fusion reflex rather than 
phoria changes and weakening of voluntary conver- 
gence explain alcohol diplopia —D. Shaad. 


295. Brown, Kenneth T. (Aero Medical Labo- 
ratory, Wright Air Development Center, O.) An 
experiment demonstrating instabliity of retinal di- 
rectional values. J. opt. Soc. Amer., 1955, 45, 301- 
307.—“. .. A point of light was fixated, and two side 
points were adjusted by the subject to give apparent 
equality between the left and right distances. Mo- 
nocular determinations . . . were made with the left 
and right eyes of three subjects over periods of from 
four to six weeks. Changes .. . as a function of 
time . . . occurred in the relation between apparent 
size on the right and left sides of the fixation point. 
These changes were too large and too well coordi- 
nated in the left and right eyes to be attributed to 
changes in ocular dioptric factors. Thus they must 
be attributed to changes in the subjective directional 
values which result from stimulation of particular 
retinal points (retinal local signs).”—F. Ratliff. 


296. Briickner, R. Uber vergleichende Seh- 
schirfepriifungen in Basel und St. Moritz-Bad. 
(Comparative visual acuity tests in Basel and St. 
Moritz. ) rrr ge Basel, 1954, 128, 389- 
402.—(See Ophthal. Lit., 1955, 8(3), abs. 1898.) 

297. Burch, E. P. Psychosomatic problems in 
ophthalmology. Canad. med. Ass. J., 1954, 70, 9- 
17.—(See Ophthal. Lit., 1955, 8(3), abs. 2742.) 

298. Chan, E., Mao, W. S., Sun, S. F., & Yue, 
K. K. Color-blindness among the Chinese. A 
survey in Canton. Chin. med. J., 1953, 71, 465-466. 
—(See Ophthal. Lit., 1954, 7(6), abs. 4049.) 

299. Charnwood, —. Fusion in binocular vision. 
Brit. J. piece. Opt., 1954, 11, 65-72.—(See Ophthal. 
Lit., 1954, 8(1), abs. 144.) 
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F. D. The chemistry of vision. 


300. Collins, cs 
ee 


Biol. Rev., 1954, 29, 453-477.—94 references. 
Ophthal, Lit., 1955, 8(3), abs. 1715.) 

301. Conrad, R. (Appl. Psychol. Res. Unit, Cam- 
bridge, Eng.) Some effects on performance of 
changes in perceptual load. J. exp. Psychol., 1955, 
49, 313-322.—“An experiment was carried out using 
12 practiced Ss in which the perceptual load was 
systematically varied. The aim of the experiment 
was to determine whether changes in serial perform- 
ance as well as changes in score could be associated 
with the experimental variable. Increasing the num- 
ber of pointers . . . had the effect of increasing both 
the number and the duration of errors.” An analy- 
sis of the individual performance records provides for 
an elucidation of the various types of errors made. 
The author discusses the concept of load stress in 
relation to that of speed stress.—J. Arbit. 

302. Corcelle, —. Strabisme et écriture en 
miroir. (Strabismus and mirror writing.) Bull. 
Soc. Ophtal. Fr., 1953, No. 8, 949-952.—(See Oph- 
thal. Lit., 1955, 7(7), abs. 5212.) 

303. Crawford, Agnes. (U. Liverpool, Eng.) 
The Dvorine pseudo-isochromatic plates. Brit. J. 
Psychol., 1955, 46, 139-143.—The second edition 
(1953) of the Dvorine pseudoisochromatic plates is 
described and companion data are presented from the 
results of testing 67 subjects with the Dvorine plates, 
the Ishihara plates, and through use of Rayleigh 
equations on an anomaloscope. “. . . the Dvorine 
test compares favourably with the Ishihara test.” 
“Dvorine claims that the test will allow a diagnosis 
of ‘protanoid’ or ‘deuteranoid’ colour defect to be 
made.” “In general, it might be said that the classi- 
fication appears to be effective for well marked pro- 
tanopes, but not for deuteranopes, and the test does 
not distinguish the anomalous trichromats from the 
dichromats.”—L. E. Thune. 

304. Diskan, Samuel M. A new visual screen- 
ing test for school children. Amer. J. Ophthal. 
1955, 39, 369-375.—A rapid screening test using E 
symbols and a check for manifest hyperopia is de- 
scribed.—D. Shaad. 

305. Dodt, E. Ergebnisse der Flimmer-Elek- 
troretinographie. (Results of flicker electroretinog- © 
raphy.) Experientia, 1954, 10, 330-333.—(See Oph- 
thal. Lit., 1955, 8(3), abs. 1789.) 

306. Dodt, E., & Heck, J. Einfliisse des Adap- 
tation-szustandes auf die Rezeptior intermittie- 
render Lichtreize. (The influence of adaptation on 
the reception of intermittent light stimuli.) Pfliigers 
Arch. ges. Physiol., 1954, 259, 212-225.—(See Oph- 
thal. Lit., 1955, 8(3), abs. 1791.) 

307. Dyckerhoff, D., & Siebeck, R. Messungen 
des Raumbildes bei Haploskopbildern gleicher und 
ungleicher Helligkeit. (Stereoscopic measurements 
of haploscopic images of equal and unequal lumi- 
nosity.) wv. Graefes Arch. Ophthal., 1954, 154, 637- 
655.—(See Ophthal. Lit., 1954, 8(1), abs. 151.) 

308. Fleishman, Edwin A., & Hempel, Walter 
E., Jr. The relation between abilities and im- 
provement with practice in a visual discrimination 
reaction task. /. exp. Psychol., 1955, 49, 301-312. 
—*“A practice task together with a number of refer- 
ence tests was administered. A factor analysis of 
scores obtained at different stages of proficiency on 
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the practice task together with scores on the refer- 
ence tests was carried out. The results confirmed 
earlier findings with a different psychomotor prac- 
tice task that considerable but systematic changes 
in factor structure occur as a function of practice. 
However, in contrast to the previous study, the pres- 
ent task did not become progressively less complex 
(in terms of the number of factors measured) as prac- 
tice was continued. As before, there was an increase 
in the contribution of a factor common only to the 
practice task, but this increase was not as marked as 
with the previous task.”—J. Arbit. 


309. Fortuin, G. J. Visual acuity in connection 
with television. Philips Tech. Rev., 1954, 16, 172- 
178.—“In the observation of a television (or projec- 
tion) image, the visual acuity of the observer is of 
importance. A measure for this is the smallest de- 
tail D. which can be discerned at a given contrast 
and a given luminance of the object. Tests carried 
out with Landolt rings on 228 persons in ages vary- 
ing from 7 to 64 years revealed that the product GD. 
is a general function of contrast and luminosity, G 
being an individual constant (the visual power) for 
each observer, whose value, apart from a certain 
statistical variation depends on the age A of the ob- 
server in the following way: G=9—0.1A. A de- 
scription is given of the manner in which the average 
has been obtained, and the restrictions are mentioned 
that must be taken into account, when applying it to 
an individual observer.”—R. W. Burnham. 


310. Galifret, Ives, & Piéron, Henri. L’hétéro- 
généité fovéale au point de vue de la sensibilité 
chromatique. (Foveal heterogeneity from the point 
of view of chromatic sensitivity.) Année psychol., 
1954, 54, 309-321.—Variations are shown of color 
perception brought about by mixing in graduated 
proportions of red and green radiations projected on 
six zones of the retina. The absence of chromatic 
receptors of blue in the foveal center is due to the 
absence of the chromatic perception of the comple- 
mentary yellow. The foveal mosaic of chromatic 
receptors is the interconnection of three systems. 18 
references.—G. E. Bird. 


311. Gilinsky, Alberta S. (Columbia U., New 
York.) Perception of size of objects at various 
distances. USAF Pers. Train. Res. Cent., Res. Bull., 
1954, No. AFPTRC-TR-54-92, iv, 29 p.—“This Re- 
search Bulletin describes an experiment in which ob- 
servers attempted to match the size of a variable 
triangle to a standard test triangle which was set up 
at distances of from 100 to 4000 ft. In the two kinds 
of instructions provided (“objective” and “retinal”’) 
the observer imagined either that he moved the test 
triangle up next to the variable one and adjusted the 
variable triangle for apparent size, or that he super- 
imposed a cut-out of the test triangle on the variable 
one and adjusted the latter to congruence. The varia- 
ble triangle, which was fixed at 100 ft., could be raised 
or lowered to change its size. The results clarify the 
effects of the two kinds of observational set on per- 
ceptions of size at a distance.” 20 references.—W. 
F. Grether. 

312. Gloning, K., Schindler, R., & Weingarten, 
K. “Halluzinationen” im nicht-hemianopischen 
Gesichtsfeld. (“Hallucinations” in the non-hemi- 


anopic field of vision.) Wien. Z. Nervenheilk., 1953, 
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7, 349-353.—(See Ophthal. Lit., 1954, 7(6), abs. 
4434.) 


313. olo, A., & Boles-Carenini, B. Ri- 
cerche determinazione campimetrica della 
uenza critica di fusione degli stimoli lumi- 

: (DA to, tecnica e rtamento della 
frequenza ca di fusione campimetrica nei sog- 
getti ease gy Lethe as wa on the campimetric de- 
termination of the critical fusion frequency of light 
stimuli: (1) Apparatus, techniques and behaviour of 
the critical campimetric fusion frequency in normal 
individuals.) Boll. Oculist., 1954, 33, 193-222.— 
(See Ophthal. Lit., 1955, 8(3), abs. 1792.) 

314. Grignolo, A., & Boles-Carenini, B. Ri- 
cerche sulla determinazione campimetrica della 
frequenza critica di fusione degli stimoli lumi- 
nosi: (II) Fattori influenzanti la frequenza critica 
di fusione campimetrica. (Researches on the campi- 
metric determination of the critical fusion frequency 
of light stimuli: (11) Factors influencing the critical 
campimetric fusion frequency.) Boll. Oculist., 1954, 
33, 257-269.—(See Ophthal. Lit., 1955, 8(3), abs. 
1793. ) 

315. Grignolo, A., Boles-Carenini, B., & Cerri, S. 
Ricerche sull'influenza esercitata da stimoli acus- 
tici sulla frequenza critica di fusione degli stimoli 
luminosi. (Researches on the influence of acoustic 
stimulation on the critical fusion frequency of light 
stimulation.) Riv. oto-neuro-oftal., 1954, 29, 56-73.— 
(See Ophthal. Lit., 1954, 8(1), abs. 141. ) 

316. Grunewald, K. (A source of error in 
colour vision examination with pseudo-isochroma- 
tic plates.) Nord. Med., 1954, 51, 88-90.—In Swed- 
ish. (See Ophthal. Lit., 1954, 8(1), abs. 132.) 


317. Hagino, R. (Physiological basis of vision.) 
Acta. Soc. ophthal. Jap., 1954, 58, 709-718.—In Japa- 
nese. (See Ophthal. Lit., 1954, 8(2), abs. 936.) 


318. Hagino, R., Suzumura, A., & Nasu, A. Re- 
search on the physiological basis of seeing. Na- 
goya J. med. Sci., 1953, 16, 287-297.—( See Ophthal. 
Lit., 1955, 7(7), abs. 4548.) 

319. Hasegawa, H. (Fukushima Juvenile Classi- 
fication Office, Japan.) Shigeki no keijiteki teishi 
ni yoru insei zanz6 gansh6. (The phenomena of 
negative after-image by successive presentation of 
stimulus cards.) Jap. J. Psychol., 1954, 25, 127-130. 
—Two different stimuli were presented 10 seconds 
apart, varying the stimulus figure and the duration of 
presentation. The negative after-image of the first 
stimulus tended to reappear when that of the second 
stimulus was about to disappear. Whether the two 
after-images would coexist or take turns seemed to 
depend on the position of the stimuli and the com- 
patibility of the two figures. In Japanese.—A. M. 
Niyekawa. 

320. Hodgson, F., & Lord, M. P. Measurement 
of eye movements accompanying voluntary head 
movements. Nature, Lond., 1954, 174, 75-76— 
(See Ophthal. Lit., 1954, 8(2), abs. 1455.) 

321. Hofstetter, H. W. (J/ndiana U., Blooming- 
ton.) An illustrative case analysis involving ac- 
commodation and convergence findings. Amer. J. 
Optom., 1955, 32, 94-97—A graphic representation 
of a set of data from one case study of accommodation 
and convergence is presented.—D. Shaad. 
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322. Honda, H., Yamaguchi, M., & Sato, K. 
(Blind spot for achromatic stimuli.) Acta Soc. 
ophthal. Jap., 1954, 58, 704-709.—In Japanese. (See 
Ophthal. Lit., 1954, 8(2), abs. 970.) . 

323. Horsten, G.-P.-M., & Winkelman, M.-E. 
Une illusion optique: Mouvement autocinétique 
dans l’obscurité. (An optical illusion: Autokinetic 
movement in darkness.) Ann. Oculist., (Paris), 
1954, 187, 961-974.—(See Ophthal. Lit., 1955, 8(3), 
abs. 1827.) 

324. Iusfin, A. I., Frantsen, B. S., & Rautian, 
G. N. (Effect of hypoxia on colour vision.) C. 
R. Acad. Sci. U.R.S.S., 1953, 92, 1153-1156.—In 
Russian. (See Ophthal. Lit., 1954, 7(6), abs. 4048.) 

325. Janouskovaé, K. (Colour distortion and 
colour asthenopia with various light sources.) 
Csl. Ofthal., 1954, 10, 229-235.—In Czech. (See 
Ophthal. Lit., 1955, 8(3), abs. 2816.) 

326. Jayle, G., Blet, G.. & Camo, R. Une nou- 
velle méthode d’exploration de la vision nocturne: 
la méthode cinématographique. (A new method of 
investigating night vision: cinematography.) Méd. 
Aéronaut., 1954, 9, 163-166—(See Ophthal. Lit., 
1955, 8(3), abs. 1763.) 

327. Jayle, G. E., Camo, R., & Ansaldi, J. L’ex- 

loration cinématographique de la vision nocturne. 

aleur comparative des seuils sensoriels et des 
seuils psycho-sensoriels. (Cinematograph investi- 
gation of night vision. Comparative value of the 
sensory and psycho-sensory thresholds.) Rev. Oto- 
neuro-ophthal., 1954, 26, 93-98.—(See Ophthal. Lit., 
1955, 8(3), abs. 1764.) 

328. Kamiya, S., & Yamamoto, S. Quantum 
biophysics of vision. Statistical estimation of the 
threshold number of quanta. Nippon Seirigaku 
Zassi, 1953, 3, 238-248.—(See Ophthal. Lit., 1955, 
7(7), abs. 4533.) 

329. Kleberger, E. Untersuchungen iiber die 

Izungsfrequenz intermittierenden Lichts 
an gesunden und kranken Augen. I. Untersuch- 
ungen tiber die Verschmelzungs-frequenz-inter- 
mittierenden Lichts an kranken Augen. II. (Fu- 
sion frequency of flicker in normal and abnormal eyes. 
Parts 1 and 2.) w. Graefes Arch. Ophthal., 1954, 
155, 314-323, 324-336.—(See Ophthal. Lit., 1954, 
8(1), abs. 140.) 

330. Kluyskens, J. L’inversion des limites du 
champ visuel. Controle par l’électroencéphalog- 
raphie. (Inversion of the limits of the visual field. 
Control by electroencephalography.) Bull. Soc. belge 
Ophthal., 1953, No. 105, 475-490.—(See Ophthal. 
Lit., 1954, 7(6), abs. 4436.) 

331. Kornzweig, A. L. Physiological effects of 
age on the visual process. Sight Sav. Rev., 1954, 
24, 130-138.—“It has been found that there is a con- 
siderable reduction in normal function in the human 
*ye as it grows old. Visual acuity is reduced, ac- 
commodative power becomes steadily weaker, dark 
adaptation is diminished, color perception may be 
weakened, the efficiency of visual performance is 
considerably reduced, and there is a greater tendency 
to be affected by metabolic and vascular diseases .. . 
glaucoma and retinal detachment, and cateract. . . . 
Nevertheless. .. . Only . . . (15 percent) have suf- 
ficient visual impairment to interfere with their ac- 
tivities. . . . Of this number many may be helped 
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either by surgery or by the use of visual aids. The 
eye is so adaptable that its capacity to function well 
past the century mark has been postulated. . . .”—N. 
J. Raskin. 

332. Kruger, Lawrence, & Boname, John R. 
(Yale U., New Haven, Conn.) A retinal excitation 
gradient in a uniform area of stimulation. J. exp. 
Psychol., 1955, 49, 220-224.—“A method for testing 
excitation within a uniformly illuminated area is de- 
scribed, and intensity thresholds were obtained for a 
point source at four different horizontal positions 
within a large area in the dark-adapted human eye 
for the peripheral retina. A consistent relationship 
is shown between the intensity threshold and the 
distance from the center of the large area, for the 
point source, the threshold being lowest in the center 
of excitation. It is believed that the present experi- 


ment provides direct confirmation of Graham, Brown, 
and Mote’s hypothesis explaining the area-intensity 
relation in terms of neural convergence.”—J. Arbit. 

333. Kubo, E.. (Accommodation and adapta- 
tion.) Acta Soc. ophthal. Jap., 1954, 58, 373-377.— 
In Japanese. 
203.) 


(See Ophthal. Lit., 1954, 8(1), abs. 


334. Kurke, Martin I. The role of motor ex- 
perience in the visual discrimination of depth in 
the chick. J. genei. Psychol., 1955, 86, 191-196.— 
“These results seem to indicate that the lack of visual ' 
experience does not appreciably affect the chick’s 
perception of depth at an early age. However the 
further development of depth discrimination appar- 
ently depends in some manner on the integration of 
experientiall y determined kinesthetic cues.”—Z. Luria. 


335. Le Grand, Y. (National Museum of Natural 
History, Paris.) Les mouvements des yeux. (Eye 
movements.) Scientia, 1955, 90, 102-107—“Amongst 
the numerous problems which the movement of the 
eye poses in physiological optics, one is confronted 
with two main questions: what is the role of micro- 
nystagmus, and how is one to explain the compensa- 
tory movement of retinal images while objects remain 
immobile? The purpose of micronystagmus seems 
to be that of improving the perception of faint differ- 
ences within a contiguous field. As for compensa- 
tion, this is a pseudo-problem which results from a 
confusion of language.” French summary.—N. De 
Palma. 

336. Leibowitz, H.W. (U. Wisconsin, Madison.) 
The relation between the rate threshold for the 
perception of movement and luminance for vari- 
ous durations of exposure. /. exp. Psychol., 1955, 
49, 209-214.—“Threshold velocity decreases with in- 
creasing luminance, rapidly at first and then more 
slowly before reaching a limiting value. With in- 
crease in duration of exposure, the threshold velocity- 
luminance function becomes less sensitive to lumi- 
nance changes, and the entire functions are shifted 
to lower velocity values. The results are interpreted 
as reflecting the increased dependence of motion per- 
ception on the ‘inference’ of movement at the longer 
durations of exposure and, under the same conditions, 
the decreased importance of ‘critical’ photochemical 
events to the perception of movement.”—J. Arbit. 

337. Leverett, Hollis M. A school vision health 
study in Danbury, Connecticut. Amer. J. Ophthal., 
1955, 39, 527-540.—A new experimental model of the 
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Massachusetts Vision Test was used; information on 
those wearing glasses and those without glasses was 
compiled separately and the results interpreted.—D. 
Shaad. 


338. Levinge, M. A changed approach to ab- 
normal corr mdence. Brit. orthoptic J., 
1953, 10, 10-19.—( See Ophthal. Lit., 1955, 7(7), abs. 
5203.) 

339. Levinge, M. Value of abnormal retinal 
correspondence in binocular vision. Brit. J. Oph- 
thal., 1954, 38, 332-344.—(See Ophthal. Lit., 1954, 
8(2), abs. 1456.) 


340. Leydhecker, W. Influence of coffee on 
ocular tension. Amer. J. Ophthal., 1955, 39, 700- 
705.—Both caffeine and water-drinking tests were 
performed on normal and glaucomatous eyes with re- 
sults indicating that the former is an unreliable test; 
patients having glaucoma should be advised against 
drinking any fluid in large quantities but not neces- 
sarily forbidden to drink coffee. 37 references.— 
D. Shaad. 

341. Lhermitte, J. Les hallucinations visuelles 
en ophtalmologie. (Visual hallucinations in oph- 
thalmology.) Progr. méd., Paris, 1953, 81, 367-370. 
—(See Ophthal. Lit., 1954, 7(6), abs. 4433.) 


342. Lhermitte, J. Une théorie singuliére de 
Yhallucination de la vue. (A peculiar theory of 
visual hallucinations.) Progr. méd., Paris, 1953, 81, 
467.—(See Ophthal. Lit., 1955, 7(7), abs. 5316.) 


343. Luckiesh, M. Ocular fatigue and visual 
functions. Sth. Optom., 1954, 7, 14-17.—( See Oph- 
thal. Lit., 1954, 8(2), abs. 1004.) 

344. Liidtke, H. Retinomotorik und Adapta- 
tionsvorginge im Auge des Riickenschwimmers 
(Notonecta glauca L.). (Retino-motor and 
adaptation processes in the eye of the waterboatman 
(Notonecta glauca L.).) Z. vergl. Physiol., 1953, 
35, 129-152.—(See Ophthal. Lit., 1955, 7(7), abs. 
4529.) 

345. Macdonald, A. R., & Bentley, G. P. (Jn- 
strument Development Laboratories, Inc., Needham 
Heights, Mass.) Color difference comparisons in 
low reflectance regions (a study of the precision of 
spectrophotometric and colorimetric comparisons). 
J. opt. Soc. Amer., 1955, 45, 366-372.—“A series of 
tests have been performed to evaluate the relative 
precision of the spectrophotometer and the differential 
filter colorimeter for color difference measurements 
at low reflectance levels. The conditions and tech- 
niques of measurement are described and the results 
are tabulated and discussed. The superior precision 
of the colorimetric measurements at reflectance levels 
of 6 percent and below is demonstrated.”—F. Ratliff. 


346. Maher, Brendan A. (U. Illinois, Chicago.) 
Anticipatory and perseverative errors following 
frontal lesions in the rat. J. comp. physiol. Psy- 
chol., 1955, 48, 102-105.—Distribution of anticipatory, 
non-anticipatory and perseverative errors in a serial 
multiple visual discrimination problem were differen- 
tially affected by frontal lesions. Operated animals 
made more perseverative errors and more total errors, 
but did not make significantly more anticipatory errors 
than control animals.—L. J. O’Kelly. 


347. Matsuo, H., & Sakurai, M. (Effect of con- 
trast on the fatigue caused by reading.) Acta Soc. 
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ophthal. Jap., 1954, 58, 798-804.—In Japanese. (See 
Ophthal. Lit., 1954, 8(2), abs. 1005.) 

348. Matsushita, K., Tagami, H., Horiuchi, T., 
& Ko, G. Effect of melanophore hormone on 
dark adaptation. Folia ophthal. Jap., 1954, 5, 187- 
189.—(See Ophthal. Lit., 1955, 8(3), abs. 1768.) 

349. Mercier, A., & Gaudin, J. L’évaluation de 
la vision nocturne et ses possibilités d’améliora- 
tion. (The evaluation of night vision and the possi- 
bilities of its amelioration.) Ann. Oculist., Paris, 
1954, 187, 975-985.—(See Ophthal. Lit., 1955, 8(3), 
abs. 1765.) 

350. Miles, Paul W., & Trapp, Claude W., Jr. 
(Washington U., St. Louis, Mo.) Variations in 
quality of target for flicker-fusion field technique. 
Amer. J. Ophthal., 1955, 39, 171-175.—Variations in 
light-dark ratio for both normal and glaucomatous 
eyes ey no advantage for any particular ratio. 


351. Mil’shtein, G. I. O nekotorykh vzaimoot- 
nosheniiakh mezhdu funktsional’noi podvizhnost’iu 
zritel’nogo analizatora i binokuliarnym zreniem. 
(On several interrelations between functional lability 
of the visual analyzer and binocular vision.) Dokl. 
Akad. Nauk SSSR, 1954, 98(6), 965-967.—Data are 
adduced to show that simultaneous study of the func- 
tional lability of the visual analyzer and the state of 
binocular vision in normal and certain pathological 
conditions permits one to trace the development of 
central coordinated relations “securing the act of 
binocular vision.”—/. D. London. 


352. Mishkin, Mortimer, & Hall, Martha. (J/nst. 
Living, Hartford, Conn.) Discrimination along a 
size continuum following ablation of the inferior 
temporal convexity in monkeys. J/. comp. physiol. 
Psychol., 1955, 48, 97-101.—Data are reported on two 
operated and four control rhesus monkeys. The 
operations were one-stage removals of the inferior 
temporal cortex bilaterally. The operation failed to 
impair performance on the discrimination involving 
the largest stimulus difference, but did result in dec- 
rements on more difficult discriminations. The re- 
sults are interpreted as showing that the lesions did 
not result in a loss of a “comparison attitude” but 
rather as a decreased sensitivity to visual size differ- 
ences.—L. J. O’Kelly. 

353. Morgan, Meredith W., Jr. (U. California, 
Berkeley.) A unique case of double monocular 
diplopia. Amer. J. Optom., 1955, 32, 70-87.—A case 
study of a patient with intermittent exotropia and 
subjective monocular diplopia is presented.—D. 
Shaad. 

354. Mote, F. A., & Adair, Eleanor R. (U. Wis- 
consin, Madison.) Dark adaptation after intermit- 
tent and continuous pre-exposures of equal dura- 
tion. J. exp. Psychol., 1955, 49, 215-219.—“For the 
shorter durations, up to about 6 min., the curves of 
dark adaptation after both conditions of pre-exposure 
were similar. For longer durations it was found 
that after intermittent pre-exposure dark adaptation 
proceeded rapidly for about 5 min. and then slowed 
down. The retardation was so pronounced that the 
time required to reach the final dark-adapted threshold 
level was nearly always as long, and sometimes it was 
longer, than the time required after continuous pre- 
exposure, despite the fact that in some instances the 
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quantity of pre-exposure light for the continuous con- 
dition was 16 times greater than for the intermittent.” 
—J. Arbit. 

355. Mukaiyama, M. (A study of the increase 
in visual acuity by binocular vision.) Acta Soc. 
ophthal. Jap., 1954, 58, 492-499; 525-529; 561-569.— 
In Japanese. (See Ophthal. Lit., 1954, 8(2), abs. 
999") 


356. Musatti, C. L. (U. Milan, Italy.) La crisi 
attuale nella teoria della percezione dei colori. 
(The present day crisis regarding the theory of color 
perception.) Scientia, 1954, 89, 412-421.—“The psy- 
chological research of ‘the past thirty years regarding 
the phenomena of simultaneous chromatic contrast 
and of the constancy of colors has led to the abandon- 
ment of Hering’s theory and to an explanation based 
upon a division of sensory impression into two com- 
ponents: that of ambient illumination and that of 
object color. New investigations by the author re- 
garding another process (chromatic equalization) 
seem to invalidate this interpretation. Equalization 
seems to be a general and fundamental process; and 
contrast like constancy seems to be only residual phe- 
nomena of equalization verifiable by objective com- 
ponents rather than by that of ambient illumination. 

” Italian and French summaries.—N. De Palma. 


357. Nagamata, H. (A contribution to the 
knowledge of after-images.) Acta Soc. ophthal. 
Jap., 1954, 58, 719-722.—In Japanese. (See Oph- 
thal. Lit., 1954, 8(2), abs. 939.) 

358. Nordenson, J. W. Binocular visual acuity. 
Nord. Med., 1954, 51, 90-92.—(See Ophthal. Lit., 
1954, 8(1), abs. 145.) 

359. Obi, S. (Senile change in colour sense.) 
Acta Soc. ophthal. Jap., 1954, 58, 451-454.—In Japa- 
nese. (See Ophthal. Lit., 1954, 8(2), abs. 969.) 

360. Obonai, T., & Suzumura, K. (Tokyo U. 
Education, Japan.) The characteristics of succes- 
sive induction during periods immediately follow- 
ing retinal stimulation. Jap. psychol. Res., 1954, 
No. 1, 45-54.—Light stimulus patterns were suc- 
cessively exposed varying in exposure time and in 
distance between patterns. Estimation of distance be- 
tween stimuli changed with exposure time. The dis- 
tance was underestimated at short interval, the degree 
of underestimation decreased with increased time in- 
terval reaching a maximum in overestimation and 
then decreasing to zero. With increased exposure 
time there was a gradual transition from Tau- to 
Kohler-effect. It is suggested that the Tau- and 
Kohler-effects are special cases of successive induc- 
tion.—C. M. Louttit. 

361. Ohkawa, Nobuaki. (U. Tokyo, Japan.) 
The effects of various figures upon critical fusion 
frequency (c.f.f.) of a flickering small patch. 
Jap. psychol. Res., 1954, No. 1, 34-44.—Line and 
area figures were exposed at different brightness 
ratios to background. 4 trained subjects were used. 
C.£.£. values decreased with distance from boundary 
to test patch, and with increased figure-ground bright- 
ness ratio. Silhouette figures had greater range of 
effect than contour figures; the range was different 
for horizontal or vertical direction of the figures. 
23 references.—C. M. Louttit. 

362. Ohwaki, Sonoko. On the factors determin- 
ing accommodation: research on size constancy 
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phenomenon. Tohoku Psychol. Folia, 1955, 14, 147- 
158.—Accommodation accounts for size constancy. 
What factor affects accommodation? Conclusions on 
measuring the size of after images under various 
conditions: retinal size is determined not only by 
visual angle but by accommodation; the latter de- 
pends on perceived distance rather than physical dis- 
tance; it depends too on knowledge and experience 
related to object distance when distance is ambiguous. 
French and German summaries.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

363. Okiawa, T., & Kurosawa, T. The behav- 
iour of rods in photopic vision. Tohoku J. exp. 
Med., 1954, 60, 1-9.—( See Ophthal. Lit., 1955, 8(3), 
abs. 177 1.) 

364. Orzack, Maressa Hecht, & Schlaegel, T. F., 
Jr. The Liebmann effect in binocular perception. 


Amer. J. Ophthal., 1955, 39, 93-99.—Binocular stud- 
ies of the figure ground phenomenon of fading showed 
that the larger the figure, the more quickly it dis- 
appears and the longer it remains invisible—D. 
Shaad 


365. Pascal, J. 1. Observations on ocular domi- 
nance. Optom. World, 1954, 42, 22-23—(See Oph- 
thal. Lit., 1954, 8(1), abs. 143.) 

366. Piper, H.F. Das Verhalten des Nystagmus 
bei der Dunkeladaptation. (Nystagmus in dark 
adaptation.) Ber. dtsch. ophthal. Ges. Heidelberg, 
1953, 58, 28-30.—( See Ophthal. Lit., 1954, 7(6), abs. 
4404.) 

367. Piper, H. F.. & Rosehr, K. Uber eine 
Méglichkeit der sensomotorischen Gesichtssinn- 

ung. (A possible sensory motor field test.)  v. 
Graefes Arch. Ophthal., 1954, 155, 35-62.—(See 
Ophthal. Lit., 1954, 8(2), abs. 951.) 

368. Pritikin, Roland I. Hand tangent screen. 
Amer. J. Ophthal., 1955, 39, 565.—A model of a small 
portable tangent screen is described.—D. Shaad. 

369. Pugh, M. Foveal vision in amblyopia. 
Brit. J. Ophthal., 1954, 38, 321-331.—(See Ophthal. 
Lit., 1954, 8(2), abs. 1454.) 

370. Rautian, G. N. (Colour adaptation and 
thresholds of colour discrimination.) C. R. Acad. 
Aci. U.R.S.S., 1953, 92, 297-299.—In Russian. (See 
Ophthal. Lit., 1954, 7(6), abs. 4044.) 

371. Rautian, G. N. (Thresholds of colour dis- 
crimination.) C. R. Acad. Sci. U.R.S.S., 1953, 92, 
943-946.—In Russian. (See Ophthal. Lit., 1954, 
7(6), abs. 4043.) 

372. Remberg, H. Die spektrale Empfindlich- 
keit des Farbenpercipierenden Mechanismus in 
Zwielichtsehen und ihre Bedeutung fiir den Primat 
der Helligkeitserregung. (The spectral sensitivity 
of the greed rception mechanism in twilight vision 
and its si cance for the primary of light excita- 
tion.) Pflii hows Arch. ges. Physiol., 1954, 258, 324- 
342.—(See Ophthal. Lit., 1954, 8(1), abs. 120.) 

373. Sachsenweger, R. Untersuchungen iiber 
die der Tiefenwahrnehmung durch 
Refraktionsanomalien. (Some experiments on the 
effect of refractive errors on depth perception.) v. 
Graefes Arch. Ophthal., 1954, 154, 617-636.—(See 
Ophthal. Lit., 1954, 8(1), abs. 150.) 

374. Sato, Satoru, & Ohwaki, Yoshikazu. Func- 
tion of the ground as “framework” in the ep- 
tion of size. (II). Tohoku Psychol. Folia, 1955, 14, 








83-104.—Testing hypotheses of Koffka on the rela- 
tionships of figure and ground, three experiments 
demonstrate: (1) in the case of a figure of regular 
shape, with or without framework, attention in per- 
ception is directed to the surrounding space so that a 
dynamic relation is established; in an irregular fig- 
ure, attention is directed to the figure itself. (2) 
when the framework is of irregular shape it influences 
size perception but little; in a regular framework, 
recognition error is larger without than with frame 
work. (3) irregular framework and figure produce 
smaller error than when both are regular. French 
and Geman summaries.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

375. Sato, Toshiaki. The effect of color on the 
perception of size. Tohoku Psychol. Folia, 1955, 
14, 115-129.—The hypothesis that the apparent size 
of identical surfaces varies with color is tested. 
Orange and yellow are overestimated, blues under- 
estimated, red uncertain, greens and purples neither 
one nor the other, white seen larger than black. 
Brightness and quantity of overestimation yield a 
high correlation. The essential factor in perception 
is, therefore, brightness, while contrast, definition, 
etc. are contributing factors. French and German 
summaries.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

376. Scher, Jordan M., & Spankus, Willard H. 
Flicker-fusion frequency and hypertension. Amer. 
J. Ophthal., 1955, 39, 705-715.—Physical and physio- 
logical properties of the application of the nitrogly- 
cerin flicker-fusion technique are discussed; data fail 
to show uniformity of induced changes in either nor- 
mal or hypertensive subjects —D. Shaad. 

377. Schwarz, F., & Wintzer, H. Uber die Un- 
pe naw bie Beurteilung von frequenzen rhy- 

ichtblitze. (The discrimination and 
judgment of the frequency of rhythmic light flashes.) 
Pfliigers Arch. ges. Physiol., 1954, 260, 74-80.—( See 
Ophthal. Lit., 1955, 8(3), abs. 1799.) 

378. Secord, Paul F., & Muthard, John E. 
(Emory U., Ga.) Individual differences in the 
perception of women’s faces. J. abnorm. soc. Psy- 
chol., 1955, 50, 238-242.—It was shown that member- 
ship in age or sex categories affects the way in which 
an individual perceives a woman when presented with 
her photograph. It is contended that this’is a demon- 
stration of the influence of culturally defined roles 
upon perception —L. N. Solomon 

379. Shibata, S. Studies on flicker fusion phe- 
nomenon by electroretinogram. (I) and (II). 
Folia ophthal. Jap., 1954, 5, 74-89; 117-120.—(See 
Ophthal. Lit., 1955, 8(3), abs. 1790.) 

380. Siebeck, R. Wahrnehmungsformen bei ex- 
perimentellen Augenmuskellahmungen. (Forms 
of visual perception in experimental palsy of the ocu- 
lar muscles.) Ber. dtsch. ophthal. Ges. Heidelberg, 
1953, 58, 24-27.—( See Ophthal. Lit., 1954, 7(6), abs. 
4392.) 

381. Siebeck, R. Wahrnehmungsstérung und 
Stérungswahrnehmung bei Augenmuskellahmun- 
gen. (Disturbed sensation and sensation of disturb- 
ancé in ocular paralysis.) wv. Graefes Arch. Ophthal., 
1954, 155, 26-34.—(See Ophthal. Lit., 1954, 8(1), 
abs. 727.) 

382. Siebeck, R., & Klemm, O. Ermiidungser- 
scheinungen bei erzwungener monocularer Domi- 
nanz im binocularen Sehakt. (Fatigue caused by 
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enforced monocular dominance in binocular vision.) 
v. Graefes Arch. Ophthal., 1954, 355, 413-432.—( See 
Ophthal. Lit., 1954, 8(2), abs. 1457. ) 

383. William M. (Princeton U., N. J.) 
Effect of monocular and binocular vision, pena 
ness, and apparent size on the sensitivity "18, 
parent movement in depth. J. exp. Psychol. 1955 
49, 357-362.—Using reaction time as the measure of 
sensitivity found that greater sensitivity resulted 
with increased brightness and with binocular vision. 
The apparent size of the stimulus was not related to 
S’s sensitivity to movement. These results and those 
of previous experiments are in disagreement with the 
hypotheses that certain “behavioral” or “nonstimulus” 
factors act to sensitize S’s perceptual response system. 
—J. Arbit. 

384. Solis, M., Aguilar, M., & Plaza, A. In- 
fluencia del estado de adaptacion de un ojo sobre 
el umbral diferencial del otro. (The influence of 
the state of adaptation of one eye on the differential 
threshold of the other.) An. Real Soc. esp. Fis. 
Quin. 1953, Ser. A, 49, 274-280.—(See Ophthal. 

it., 1955, 7(7), abs. 4540.) 

385. Sonnefeld, A. Uber eine Lichthoferschein- 
ung beim dunkeladaptierten alterssichtigen Auge. 
(The appearance of haloes following dark adaptation 
in aging eyes.) Mschr. Feinmech. Optik., 1953, 70, 
222-223.—(See Ophthal. Lit., 1955, 7(7), abs. 4539.) 

386. Sproule, Ralph T., & Havener, William H. 
(U. Michigan, Ann Arbor.) A binocular tangent 
screen ering test. Amer. J. Ophthal., 1955, 
39, 562-565.—This test is useful in determining the 
a po in claims of monocular field loss. 


387. Stenvers, H. W. Contribution a l'étude de 
la fonction du cerveau. Trouble de la vision des 
couleurs et des formes. (The study of cerebral 
function. Disorders of colour vision and vision of 
forms.) Folia psychiat. neerl., 1953, 56, 514-518.— 
(See Ophthal. Lit., 1955, 7(7), abs. 5298.) 


388. Tamai, K. Effect of methionine on rho- 
dopsin regeneration and on dark adaptation. J. 
Osaka City med. Center, 1953, 2, 188-197.—(See 
Ophthal. Lit., 1955, 7(7), abs. 4524.) 

389. Tiffin, Joseph, & Rabideau, Gerald F. (Pur- 
due U., Lafayette, Ind.) Reduced trials and relia- 
bility of visual-acuity thresholds obtained by the 
method of constant stimuli. J. appl. Psychol., 1955, 
39, 78-81.—To determine the effect of a reduction in 
trials per stimulus upon reliability of visual-acuity 
thresholds computed by the method of constant stimuli, 
visual-acuity thresholds were determined for 15 Ss, 
using a Landolt ring. Thresholds were computed 
using 5 stimulus values and 5, 10, 20, 30, 40, and 50 
presentations per stimulus. Retest reliabilities of .92 
and higher were obtained for as few as 10 trials per 
stimulus. It is concluded that “1... . classical . . 
investigators probably tended to utilize more judg- 
ments than are necessary ... 2... . for purposes of 
estimating absolute thresholds, the Miiller- Urban con- 
stant method with five stimulus sizes appears to yield 
satisfactorily reliable thresholds . . . when as few as 
10 trials per stimulus and 4-choice response categories 
are used.”—P. Ash. 

390. Umazume, K., Seki, R., & Obi, S. (A new 
pseudoisochromatic table.) Acta Soc. ophthal. Jap., 
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1954, 58, 732-735.—In Japanese. 
1954, 8(2), abs. 967.) 

391. Umetani, S. "ntieaial of the size of test 
object on the time of accommodation.) Acta Soc. 
ophthal. Jap., 1954, 58, 767-774.—In Japanese. (See 
Ophthal. Lit., 1954, 8(2), abs. 1002.) 

392. von Bose, H. J., Pflanz, M., & von Uexkiill, 
T. Untersuchungen zur logischen Be- 


(See Ophthal. Lit., 


einfluss der kleinsten Zeitenheit—“Moment”— 
der optischen Wahrnehmung. (Investigations into 
the influence of drugs on the time thr d of visual 


perception.) Klin. Wschr., 1953, 31, 1073-1075.— 
(See Ophthal. Lit., 1954, 7(6), abs. 4035.) 


393. Wachholder, K., & Arnold H. Uber die 


requenz. (The autonomic 
regulation of the efficiency of the visual apparatus as 
measured by flicker fusion frequency.) Z. Biol., 
1954, 107, 252-263.—(See Ophthal. Lit., 1955, 8(3), 
abs. 1796.) 

394. Wald, G. The biochemistry of vision. 
Annu. Rev. Biochem., 1953, 22, 497-526.—( See Oph- 
thal. Lit., 1955, 7(7), abs. 4519.) 

395. Walls, Gordon L. (U. California, Berkeley.) 
Branched ~~ schema for the color vision 
system and some of the evidence for it. Amer. J. 
Ophthal., 1955, 39, 8-24.—A color perception theory 
which would explain the fact that various types of 
cones apparently make equal contributions to color 
and unequal contributions to brightness is presented 
with its genetic implications —D. Shaad. 

396. Walls, G. L.. & Heath, G. G. Typical 
total color blindness reinterpreted. Acta ophthal., 
' (Kbh.), 1954, 32, 253-297.— (See Ophthal. Lit., 1955, 
8(3), abs. 1784.) 

397. Warburton, F. L. Variations in normal 
colour vision in relation to practical colour match- 
ing. Proc. phys. Soc., Lond., 1954, 67B, Part 6, 
No. 414, 477-484.—The influence of variations in 
color vision on matching a dyed pattern with one of 
a range of dichroic series has been studied for 250 
normal observers. The results have been compared 
with the variations produced by a change in lighting 
for a single observer. The number of observers was 
sufficient for a statistically significant change in color 
vision with age to be detected. This change corre- 
sponds to increased pigmentation and confirms the 
commonly held view that older people see redder than 
young ones. The bearing of the results on the selec- 
tion of color workers is discussed.—(Courtesy of 
Kodak Mon, Absir. Bull.) 

398. Wells, S. M. Visual problems of the older 
worker in industry. Brit. J. physiol. Opt., 1954, 11, 
129-151.—( See Ophthal. Lit., 1955, 8(3), abs. 2803.) 

399. Wendland, John P. Visual developmen 
and glasses for chi Except. Child., 1955, 21, 
253-256; 272.—The nature of visual development is 
indicated and impediments to the development of nor- 
mal vision are described briefly as a basis for the rea- 
sons why children wear glasses. Whether or not a 
child wears glasses consistently or at specific times 
depends upon the reason glasses were prescrjbed.— 
T. E. Newland. 

400. Westheimer, Gerald. (Ohio State U., Co- 
lumbus.) The relationship between - 
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tion and accommodative ree. Amer. J. 
Optom., 1955, 32, 206-212.—“. . . two skilled observ- 
ers taking 30 measurements on a haploscope in one 
session, with pupil size and observation distance con- 
trolled, yield:d determinations of their ACA [ac- 
commodation to accommodative convergence] ratios 
having 95% confidence limits of 2 to 4 A/D. More- 
over, it was found that one of the observers had a 
non-linear relationship which remained constant dur- 
ing a four month period.”--T. Shipley. 

401. Willmer, E.N. (U. Cambridge, Eng.) The 
physiology of vision. Annu. Rev. Physiol., 1955, 17, 
339-366.—A critical review of the literature covering 
the photoreceptors (rods, cones, electrophysiology of 
the receptors, psychophysics and the photoreceptors), 
the bipolar cells and the synaptic layers, ganglion 
cells and nerve fibers, and some general features of 
— physiology. 257 references —M. J. Wayner, 

r. 


402. Wilson, M. H., & Brocklebank, R. W. 
(Goethean Science Foundation, Clent, Worcester- 
shire, Eng.) Complementary hues of after-images. 
J. opt. soc. Amer., 1955, 45, 293-299.—“By a simple 
adaptation of disk colorimetry the hues of negative 
after-images of colored surfaces are ascertained to 
within the equivalent of 1.0 step of Munsell hue. 
There is good agreement among a number of observ- 
ers. The complementary pairs thus obtained show 
differences from those established additively, particu- 
larly in the orange-blue region. The relationship be- 
tween the two sets of complementaries appears to be 
connected with the change of hue which occurs when 
colors are desaturated by additive mixture. This 
change of hue also accounts for the nonuniform spac- 
ing of hues which is a necessary feature of color 
circles based on additive complementary pairs. From 
the observed changes of hue over a range of colors, 
lines of constant hue are plotted.”—F. Ratliff. 

403. Wilson, R. H., & McCormick, W. E. Vis- 
ual acuity—results of a survey of 10,000 persons. 
Industr. Med. Surg., 1954, 23, 64-72.—( See Ophthal. 
Lit., 1954, 8(1), abs. 810.) 

404. Winkelman, J. E. Peripheral and macular 
fusion. Brit. orthopic J., 1953, 10, 20-22.—(See 
Ophthal. Lit., 1955, 7(7), abs. 5202.) 

405. Yagasaki, K. Change in the near point by 

e. Acta Soc. ophthal. Jap., 1954, 58, 573-582; 
774-782.—In Japanese. (See Ophthal. Lit., 1954, 
8(2), abs. 1586.) 

406. Yalan, E. Certain aspects of visual percep- 
tion. Brit. J. physiol. Opt., 1954, 11, 152-157.—( See 
Ophthal. Lit., 1955, 8(3), abs. 1834.) 

407. Yokose, Zensho. (Nagoya U., Japan.) The 
law of the “field” in visual form perception (I). A 
theoretical formula to seek the field strength of 
the form and its experimental proof. Jap. psychol. 
Res., 1954, No. 1, 55-64.—A formula for the strength 
of field at a designated point separated from a stimu- 
lus is derived. Field strength measured by the 
threshold value of a point light stimulus was found 
to agree with predictions from the derived formula. 
—C. M. Louttit. 

408. Young, Francis A. (State Coll., Washing- 
ton, Pullman.) Myopes versus nonmyopes—a com- 
parison. Amer. J. Optom., 1955, 32, 180-191.—“On 
the basis of information gathered during the course 
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of a vision survey ... it is possible to draw com- 
parisons of an intellectual, physical and environmental 
nature between myopes and nonmyopes.” It was 


found that “. . . there is a significant though small 
relationship between refractive error and hours of 


reading. . . . The other variables investigated, diet, 
height, weight, interpupillary distance, face breadth, 
and intelligence, were found to be unrelated to re- 
fractive error.”—T. Shipley. 


(See also abstracts 14, 66, 67, 69, 75, 79, 139, 156, 
240, 248, 526, 876, 1238, 1358, 1440, 1521, 1758) 
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409. Alexander, Irving E., & Githler, Frederick 
J. (Princeton U., N. J.) Chronic effects of a 
high-frequency stimulus on the structure and 
function of the cochlea. J. exp. Psychol., 1955, 49, 
363-366.—As time elapses between injury and test 
the effects of an intense high frequency stimulus are 
manifest almost uniformly on all tones in an audio- 
gram reflecting electrophysiological sensitivity. The 
primary locus of injury, suggested by earlier investi- 
gators, has been verified in this study. “Either one 
must contend that electrophysiological sensitivity as 
measured by cochlear potentials has very little to do 
with hearing, or else one must concede that the action 
of the cochlea is a general one in relation to stimulus 

- frequency and could hardly account for the fine dis- 
criminations of pitch that the ear is known to make.” 
—J. Arbit. 

410. Baker, Stuart. (Mass. Inst. Tech., Cam- 
bridge.) An acoustic intensity meter. J. acoust. 
Soc. Amer., 1955, 27, 269-273.—“A device is de- 
scribed for measuring the intensity of an acoustic 
wave at a point. The instrument employs a crystal 
microphone as a pressure transducer, a directional 
hot-wire anemometer as a velocity transducer and an 
electronic multiplier and integrator. We can di- 
rectly measure the intensity for any pressure or 
velocity wave form without having to assume any 
relationship between pressure and velocity. Several 
types of measurements have been made to indicate the 
present capabilities of the instrument.”—J/. Pollack. 


411. Benson, R. W., & Eldredge, D. H. (Cen- 
tral Inst. for the Deaf, St. Louis, Mo.) Variations 
in sound pressure produced in guinea-pig ears 
due to normal and abnormal eardrums. J. acoust. 
Soc. Amer., 1955, 27, 373-375.—Sound pressure meas- 
urements were carried out with a probe-tube micro- 
phone in front of the tympanic membrane of the 
guinea pig and in a speculum in the ear canal. The 
difference between the measures was examined as a 
function of various states of the eardrum and bulla. 
In general, the variability among ears is greatest in 
the normal ear condition and is least in the bulla open 
condition.—/. Pollack. 

412. Bresson, Francois. La signification d’élé- 
ments sonores ambigus. (The significance of am- 
biguous sound elements.) Amnée psychol., 1954, 54, 
367-376.—Hearing a sequence of sounds to be in- 
terpreted produces different effects according to the 
use of names and titles and whether the subject can 
both hear and see. The blind are more analytical. 
The apprehension of significance is narrowly de- 
pendent upon the utilization of stimuli as regulating 
indices of behavior in daily life. The verbal con- 
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ceptualization can in a way create an evident mean- 
ing for ambiguous elements.—G. E. Bird. 

413. Curry, E. Thayer. Threshold finding in 
pure cy audiometry. Arch. Otolaryng., Chi- 
cago, 1955, 61, 394-396.—Detailed steps are given for 
obtaining pure frequency auditory threshold, which 
will be operational for a large number of people. The 
steps described are given as a guide in spite of the 
lack of experimental evidence. e conduction pro- 
cedures are not included.—J. C. G. Loring. 

414. Goff, Kenneth W. (Mass. Inst. Tech., Cam- 
bridge.) An analog electronic correlator for 
aco’ measurements. J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1955, 
27, 223-236.—An analog electronic correlator is de- 
scribed for use in acoustic measures. The correlator 
operates over an input frequency range of 1000 to 
10,000 cps, over a range of time delays of — 15 to 190 
milliseconds, and over RC integration times of 0.5 
to 16 seconds.—/. Polack. 

415. Goff, Kenneth W. (Mass. Inst. Tech., Cam- 
bridge.) The application of correlation techniques 
to some acoustic measurements. J. acoust. Soc. 
Amer., 1955, 27, 236-246.—The theory behind the 
utilization of an analog electronic correlator (see 30: 
414) for acoustic measurements is described and ex- 
amples of application to the following problems are 
given: the localization of noise sources, the determi- 
nation of transmission loss, and the reduction of 
microphone wind noise.—/. Pollack. 

416. Lightfoot, Charles. (Northwestern U., 
Evanston, Ill.) Contribution to the study of audi- 
tory fatigue. J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1955, 27, 356- 
364.—Each of 24 Ss were subjected twice to each of 
four combinations of fatiguing sound (white noise or 
2 ke tone at 150 db) and test frequency (3 or 4 kc). 
Many threshold functions exhibit the “bounce” phe- 
nomena reported by Hirsh and Ward, while others 
demonstrated monotonic relationships. The noise/ 
4 ke combination was associated with largest inter- 
subject variability and the smallest intra-subject 
variability. There was a positive, although low, rela- 
tionship among subjects under the various fatiguing 
conditions.—/. Pollack. 

417. Markle, Donald M. The conductive mecha- 
nism of hearing and recruitment. Arch. Otolaryng., 
Chicago, 1954, 60, 453-458.—A theoretical article con- 
cerned with the conductive mechanism and recruit- 
ment. After reviewing the findings on recruitment 
phenomena the author suggests that recruitment is 
indication of pseudo-nerve lesion or a conductive 
lesion within the inner ear.—J. C. G. Loring. 

418. Mouzon, J. C. (Operations Research Office, 
Chevy Chase, Md.) Stereophonic hearing with one 
earphone. J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1955, 27, 381.— 
The utilization of two microphones with a single 
earphone is suggested as a localization aid for listen- 
ers with only a single functional ear. When the two 
inputs are subjected to selective frequency filtering, 
localization is aided.—/. Pollack. 

419. Pollack, I. (Bolling AFB, Washington, D. 
C.) “Long-time” differential intensity sensitivity. 
J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1955, 27, 380-381.—The “long- 
time” (4% to 3 days) differential intensity sensitivity 
for a white noise signal was compared with the “short- 
time” (5 sec.) sensitivity. When the reference sig- 
nal is held constant trial-after-trial, the long-time 
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differential threshold, in db, is only about twice that 
of the short-time threshold.—/. Pollack. 

420. Pollack, Irwin. (Bolling AFB, Washing- 
ton, D.C.) Masking by a periodically interrupted 
noise. J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1955, 27, 353-355.— 
The masking produced by a periodically interrupted 
noise was examined as a function of (1) the duration 
between successive noise bursts, and (2) the noise 
level in the interval between successive bursts. “The 
masked threshold associated with an intermittent 
noise can be closely described by two functions: (1) 
the masking produced by an interrupted noise with 
silent intervals between successive noise bursts, and 
(2) the masking produced by a continuous uninter- 
rupted noise at the inter-burst level.”—/. Pollack. 

421. Poulton, E. C., & Stevens, S. S. (Harvard 
U., Cambridge, Mass.) On the halving and doub- 
ling of the loudness of white noise. J. acoust. Soc. 
Amer., 1955, 27, 329-331.—Listeners were instructed 
to adjust the sound level of a white noise so that it 
sounded half-as-loud, or twice-as-loud, as a white 
noise reference signal. The novel feature of the ex- 
periment was the employment of a “sone potentiome- 
ter”—in which “the angular turn is roughly propor- 
tional to loudness produced.” The results of these 
tests fall between those determined by two earlier in- 
dependent studies.—/. Pollack. 

422. Sokolowski, Stefan. (Medical Academy, 
Krakéw, Poland.) Badanie objawu wyréwnania 
glosnoésci za pomocg usznych tonéw harmonic- 
znych. (The examination of the loudness balance 
phenomenon by means of aural harmonics.) Oto- 
laryng. Polska, 1951, 5, 211-221.—The author de- 
scribes his own method of determination of loudness 
balance, based upon the use of aural harmonics. If 
the ear is stimulated by a pure tone of sufficient in- 
tensity, we hear not only this tone, but also a series 
of harmonics or overtones, the frequencies of which 
are multiples of the frequency of the original tone. 
These harmonics may be discovered and measured 
when auxiliary tone is introduced at a closely ad- 
jacent frequency and allowed to beat with the aural 
harmonic. The results of the investigation of two 
types of deafness (where loudness balance is absent 
and where loudness balance is present) are described. 
The advantage of this method is the possibility of 
monoaural testing. Russian and English summary. 
11 references.—M. Choynowski. 


423. Stevens, S. S., Rogers, M. S., & Herrnstein, 
R. J. (Harvard U., Cambridge, Mass.) The ap- 
parent reduction of loudness: a t experi- 
ment. J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1955, 27, 326-328.— 
One of the earliest experiments in loudness scaling, 
that of Laird, Taylor and Willie in 1932, yielded re- 
sults that are considered out of line with many later 
experiments in this field. These workers attempted 
to repeat the original experiment with, as far as they 
could tell, identical equipment and procedures. In 
the first repetition, results more consistent with the 
later experiments were obtained. In the second repe- 
tition, with further modifications of procedures, re- 
sults closer to the original 1932 experiment were 
obtained.—I. Pollack. 

424. Ward, W. D. (Harvard U., Cambridge, 
Mass.) Tonal monaural diplacusis. /. acoust. Soc. 
Amer., 1955, 27, 365-372.—-When a pure tone is pre- 
sented to a selected single ear, several distinct tones 
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may be heard in addition to the tone presented. The 
characteristics of these additional tones were ex- 
amined by pitch-matching and probe-tone techniques. 
The effects are focused at different frequencies for 
the two different subjects, and act as additional com- 
bination tones superimposed upon the presented tones. 
—I. Pollack. 


(See also abstracts 14, 76, 474, 955, 1453) 
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425. Ammons, R. B. (U. Louisville, Ky.) Ro- 
tary pursuit apparatus: I. Survey of variables. 
Psychol. Bull., 1955, 52, 69-76.—Sound experimenta- 
tion, quantification, and theory construction depend 
in part upon standardized experimental apparatus and 
upon adequate reporting in the literature of the han- 
ding of apparatus variables. In a survey of the han- 
dling of 18 variables in each of 28 rotary pursuit 
studies, the handling of 9 variables was described 
adequately, and 2 of the studies did not specify han- 
dling of any of the variables, a situation that should 
not continue, “Since some of the variables have al- 
ready been shown to have a significant influence on 


performance and others may well have... .” 39 
references.—R. Perloff. 
426. Baker, Robert A. (Stanford U., Calif.) 


The effects of repeated deprivation experience on 
feeding behavior. /. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1955, 
48, 37-42.—Changes in food intake on animals main- 
tained on various deprivation schedules over a 40- 
day period were recorded. All animals showed a 
slow adaptation to their regimen over the first ten 
days, intake being doubled over the period. There 
was a negative correlation between length of depriva- 
tion period and food consumption. It is noted that 
relationships between deprivation and feeding be- 
havior are a function of adaptation to a particular 
schedule and that such adaptation involves radical 
modification of past eating habits—L. J. O’Kelly. 


427. Barnett, S. A. Instinct and learning. Sci. 
News, 1954, No. 33, 7-29.—Two central problems of 
animal psychology are a rational, objective account 
of animal behavior, and the relationship between “in- 
stinct” and “learning.” To show the methods of 
attack on these two problems, the author writes about 
reflexes and conditioned reflexes, complex behavior, 
the innate element in behavior, the learned element in 
behavior, and about human applications. His con- 
clusions are: “The important question to ask is not: 
innate or learned? but how does this behaviour de- 
velop?” and “Man has no rigid ‘innate’ or ‘instinc- 
tive’ behaviour patterns.” —-M. Choynowshki. 

428. Bartoshuk, Alexander K. (McGill U., Mon- 
treal, P.Q.) Electromyographic gradients in goal- 
directed activity. Canad. J. Psychol., 1955, 9, 21- 
28.—“Previous research indicated that muscular 
activity, measured as electromyographic potentials 
(EMGs), increased progressively during a motor 
task. The possible significance of such EMG gradi- 
ents was examined. . . . Mean EMGs in active fore- 
arm and in chin increased progressively during the 
tasks. Drawing speed did not similarly increase; 
hence EMG gradients cannot be attributed to varia- 
tions in drawing speed. Extensor gradients, aver- 
aged for all tasks, correlated with the relative mainte- 
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nance of EMG potential after interrupted tasks as 
against completed tasks. These results suggest that 
EMG gradients may reflect the strength of S’s mo- 
tivation to do the task.”—E. D. Lawson. 

429. Best, Harold L., & Michaels, Richard M. 
(George Washington U., Washington, D.C.) Liv- 
ing out “future” experience one hypnosis. Sci- 
ence, 1954, 120, 1077.—Authors indicate that their 
pilot study gives experimental support to the hy- 
pothesis of Rubenstein and Newman om hypnotic age 
regression. Five deeply somnambulistic subjects were 
individually hypnotically regressed. Results “. 
indicate that age regression is not true and complete 
. .. subjects cannot return under hypnosis, at the will 
of the hypnotist, to any specific time or place in their 
personal history . . . under hypnotic suggestions, sub- 
jects have heightened recall of an age level of their 
personal experience. . . .”—S. J. Lachman. 

430. BlaSkovié, Oskar. (State Pedagogical In- 
stitute, Bratislava, Czechoslovakia.) K otazke kéro- 
vej regulacie pri Startovom stave. (On the prob- 
lem of the cortical regulation in a “start” situation. ) 
Psychol. Casopis, 1954, 2, 56-60.—This is an experi- 
mental study of the changes of the functional state of 
the central nervous system in a “start” situation of a 
sportsman. The blood pressure and the pulse have 
been measured as indices of the conditoned reflex 
changes in the heart activity which are the result of 
the cortical regulation. The results show that the 
“start” situation causes excitation in the central nerv- 
ous system and a partial reduction of the excitability 
is a factor which improves the sportman’s results. 
Russian and English summaries.—M. Choynowski. 

431. Brattstrom, Bayard H., & McFarland, Wil- 
liam N. (U. California, Los Angeles.) Notes on 
the behavior of the salamander Taricha torosa 
under the influence of carbon dioxide. Behaviour, 
1955, 7, 317-320.—“Experiments conducted on the 
newt Taricha torosa, under influence of high CO, 
content of the water, showed that no escape response 
is stimulated by the high COg, but, instead, death re- 
sults. It is therefore concluded that lowered oxygen 
tensions in the water (as shown by other workers) 
is more important as a stimulus for respiratory fail- 
ure in newts than is high CO, concentrations. This 
is probably because the CO, content of natural waters 
does not normally accumulate to very high concentra- 
tions.” German summary.—L. I. O’Kelly. 

432. Cardu, Bruno. Facteurs physiques et fac- 
teurs psychiques de la réponse galvanique de la 
peau. (Physical and psychological factors in the 
galvanic reflex of the skin.) Année psychol., 1954, 
54, 345-356.—The R.G.P. was employed clinically as 
a measure of emotional difficulty—a valuable test but 
difficult to interpret. The intensity of the response 
varies from one subject to another. It grows best 
by repetition, and the attenuation varies with the sub- 
ject. No doubt such variations are characteristic of 
all emotional reactions. —G. E. Bird. 

433. Cole, J. (U. Oxford, Eng.) Paw prefer- 
ence in cats related to hand preference in animals 
and men. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1955, 48, 137- 
140.—Tests of paw preference in 60 cats showed 20% 
to be right-handed, 38.3% left-handed, and 41.7% to 
be ambidextrous. Since the cat does not habitually 
use the paws in feeding activity, the hypothesis that 
preference is an outgrowth of feeding habits is not 
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tenable. It is suggested that variation in the num- 
ber of crossed fibers in the pyramidal tract in the 
cord may be basic to handedness, and that, in any 
case, “innate anatomical structure is probably of 
greater significance in determining preference in the 
use of a forelimb than are environmental psychological 
factors.” —L. I. O’Kelly. 

434. Cole, William Graham. (Williams Coll., 
Williamstown, Mass.) Sex in Christianity and psy- 
choanalysis. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1955. xiv, 329 p. $4.00.—The teachings of both 
Jesus and Paul on sex were positive and naturalistic. 
The negative interpretation of Christianity is a re- 
sult of the dualistic Greek influence which considered 
the body evil. Other chapters concern Augustine, 
Thomas Aquinas and the Council of Trent, Luther 
and Calvin, contemporary Catholicism, contemporary 
Protestantism, Freud, contemporary psychoanalysts, 
and a final chapter outlining the positive factors in 
regard to sex common to both Christianity and 
psychoanalysis. Neither eliminates anxiety, because 
anxiety is a product of freedom. “All men are anx- 
ious, even those who love God and have been psycho- 
analyzed.”—G. K. Morlan. 

435. Dember, William N., & Kristofferson, Al- 
fred B. (U. Michigan, Ann Arbor.) The relation 
between free-choice alcohol consumption and sus- 
ceptibility to audiogenic seizures. Quart J. Stud. 
Alcohol, 1955, 16, 86-95.—A functional relationship 
between free-choice alcohol intake and susceptibility 
to seizures was demonstrated for a 24-hour period 
8 days previous to seizure testing, for total intake 
over a 7-day period ending 48 hours before seizure 


testing and for intake on the day following seizure 


testing. “Seizure susceptibility” is a continuously 
distributed variable and seizure latency is a valid 
measure of it—W. L. Wilkins. 


436. Dickson, John Thomas. Effects of hypnoti- 
cally induced emotional states, difficulty of task 
and anxiety on psychomotor behavior. Disserta- 
tion Abstr., 1955, 15, 149-150.—Abstract. 


437. Eldridge, Lawrence. Respiration rate 
change and its relation to avoidance behavior. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 290.—Abstract. 

438. Evans, Howard E. (Cornell U., Ithaca, N. 
Y.) An ethological study of the digger wasp 
Bembecinus neglectus, with a review of the 
ethology of the genus. Behaviour, 1955, 7, 287- 
303.—A description of mating, egg-laying and nest- 
provisioning activities of the digger wasp and a re- 
view of the literature on these aspects of the behavior 
of related species shows striking similarities and 
some suggestions for an evolutionary classification of 
the genus. French summary.—L. /. O’Kelly. 


439. Fisher, Seymour. An investigation of al- 
leged conditioning phenomena under hypnosis. 
J. clin. exp. Hypmosis., 1955, 3, 71-103.—The goal of 
the paper is to bring empirical and theoretical evi- 
dence to bear on a reinterpretation of some previous 
work on conditioning under hypnosis. An experi- 
ment containing no explicit posthypnotic suggestion 
of a verbal nature was conducted. Two responses— 
an olfactory hallucination and a coughing reaction— 
were induced under hypnosis by a conditioning pro- 
cedure and were examined under various experimen- 
tal conditions in the subsequent waking state. The 
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major conclusion of the work is that the responses 
induced under hypnosis do not conform to the ex- 
pected principles of conditioning theory, but instead 
show a marked similarity to behavior induced by 
explicit posthypnotic suggestion. 74 references.—E. 
G. Aiken. 

440. Fredericson, Emil, Fink, Charles D., & 
Parker, Jean R. Elicitation and inhibition of com- 
petitive fighting in food deprived mice. J. genet. 
Psychol., 1955, 86, 131-141.—“The present study in- 
vestigated the elicitation and inhibition of competi- 
tive fighting in food deprived mice. . . . The results 
of this experiment suggested that a fixed or stabilized 
goal object was the major variable in the control of 
competitive fighting.”—Z. Luria. 

441. Free, J. B., & Butler, C. G. (Rothamsted 
Exp. Sta., Eng.) An analysis of the factors in- 
volved in the formation of a cluster of hon 
(Apis mellifera). Behaviour, 1955, 7, 303-316.— 
It was found that scent, vibration or heat produced 
by a cluster of bees, if of sufficient magnitude, will 
attract individual bees to join the cluster, as can sight 
of a cluster alone. Hungry bees prefer a cluster, 
well-fed bees other individual bees. German sum- 
mary.—L. I. O’Kelly. 

442. Fuller, John L., & Jacoby, George A., Jr. 
Central versus sensory control of food intake in 
genetically obese mice. Science, 1955, 121, 623.— 
Abstract. 

443. Gedda, Luigi, & Neroni, Lydia. (/nstituto 
Mendel, Rome.) Reazioni posturali e mimiche di 


56 coppie di gemelli alla proiezione di film umori- 


stici ed anziogeni. (Mimic and postural reactions 
of 56 pairs of twins to the projection of humor- 
ous and anxiety-producing film.) Acta genet. med. 
gemellolog., 1955, 4, 15-31.—Intra-twin psychomotor 
reactions of 31 mono- and 25 di-zygotic twins watch- 
ing motion pictures were photographed and compared 
as to: head posture, arm and leg posture, and mimic 
reactions. Hereditary factors appear clearly influen- 
tial in head posture, while environmental ones de- 
termine arm and leg postures. Mimic reactions to 
comedy-provoking stimuli reveal a higher hereditary 
influence than do anxiety-producing stimuli. Ma- 
terial is added to previous personal pathological anam- 
nesis data. English, French, and German summaries. 
—G. C. Schwesinger. 


444. Genewein, C. C. Ein neuer Apfel vom 
Baum der Erkenntnis; Kritisches zum Kinsey- 
Report. (A new apple from the tree of knowledge; 
some criticism of the Kinsey Report.) Heilpidag. 
Werkbl., 1955, 24, 72-77.—From a religious and an 
educational point of view, the author objects to the 
basic tone of the discussion in the book. Besides 
citing the groups for which the study had inadequate 
samples, he feels that the book should not have gone 
into the interpretation of data, i.e. beyond pure scien- 
tific observation. According to the reviewer, the 
book tries to distinguish between good and evil on 
the basis of statistical incidence. This undermines 
the moral laws and the teaching that these laws are 
of divine origin. The distorted view of the book is 
attributed to the fact that a zoologist has invaded a 
field outside his competency. In the hands of inymen, 
according to the author, the Report could do in 
estimable harm.—D. F. Mindlin. 
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445. Glanville, A & Antonitis, J. J. (U. 
Maine, Orono.) The ae between occi- 
pital alpha activity and laterality. J. exp. Psychol., 
1955, 49, 294-299.—“Relationships between indices 
of differences in alpha activity recorded from right 
and left occipital lobes and sidedness as measured by 
the Jastak Ambigraph Laterality Test were examined 
in a group of normal adult male Ss. No sig- 
nificant relationships were found either in the total 
group or in selected strong right and strong left sub- 
grou The conclusion is drawn that such meas- 
urable differences as do occur in simultaneous bi- 
lateral records of occipital alpha activity of normal 
Ss under relaxed conditions are not significantly re- 
lated to sidedness.”—J. Arbit. 

446. Grant, David A., & Kaestner, Noel F. (U. 
Wisconsin, Madison.) Constant velocity tracking 
as a function of S’s handedness and the rate and 
direction of the target course. J. exp. Psychol., 
1955, 49, 203-208.—Investigated the effect of handed- 
ness, target direction, and target speed in a unidimen- 
sional tracking task. Found: “1. There was a clear 
cut and significant practice effect for all S’s. 2. 
Tracking performance scores fell off linearly as a 
function of the target speed for all groups of S’s. 
3. Neither handedness nor target direction, singly, 
contributed to the significant variation in the experi- 
ment, but they had a combined effect or interaction 
that was statistically significant. . This finding 
was interpreted in terms of a motor factor dependent 
upon the superiority of positioning movements in- 
volving a pushing or thrusting as opposed to a pwll- 
ing motion.”—J. Arbit. 

447. Griffiths, William J., Jr. 

University.), & ye Clifford T. Self-selection 
of diet .e wild and domesticated Norway rats. 
Jap. psychol. Res., 1954, No. 1, 9-20.—11 wild and 
14 domestic albino Norway rats were placed on self 
selection diet including 16 nutritional elements for a 
period of 40 days. The wild rats for 20 additional 
days were placed under daily stress periods of sound, 
shock, and fighting. Both wild and domestic rats 
were tested in stress situations for Ca and Na in- 
take. Both groups maintained themselves in good 
health on the self-selection diet. Under stress con- 
ditions there were variations in selections. 21 refer- 
ences.—C. M. Louttit. 

448. Halberg, Franz, Bittner, John J., Gully, 
Raymond J., Albrecht, Paul G., & Brackney, Ed- 
win L. (U. Minnesota, Minneapolis.) 24 hour 
periodicity and audiogenic convulsions in I mice 
of various ages. Proc. Soc. exp. Biol., N. Y., 1955, 
88, 169-173.—Daily metabolic rhythms | were studied 
in I mice of several age groups and cyclical varia- 
tions in susceptibility to audiogenic convulsions were 
found. Statistically supported conclusions indicate a 
aw susceptibility by night. 20 references—B. A. 

aher. 


449. Heilbrunn, Gert. On weeping. Psycho- 
anal. Quart., 1955, 24, 245-255.—“The power of tears 
to wash away irritants is symbolically extended to 
painful excitations of any part of the physical and 
psychological structure of the organism; they are a 
physiological means of relieving the state of tension 
generated by the stimulus, thus re-establishing the 
pleasurable absence of tension. Any stimulus that 
threatens to penetrate the protective barrier of the 
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ego may evoke this reaction. Since such stimuli 
violate the narcissistic state of well-being, weeping 
like any other mechanism of defense is stimulated by 
injuries to narcissism.”—L. N. Solomon. 

450. Hempel, Walter E., Jr., & Fleishman, Ed- 
win A. (Air Force Personnel and Training Re- 
— Center, ae or AFB, San Antonio, Tex.) 

actor analysis of physical proficiency ma- 
nipulative skill. J. appl. Psychol., 1955, 39, 12-16.— 
A factor analysis of 46 tests (manipulative, printed, 
and physical performance) yielded fifteen motor per- 
formance factors. “The results indicate that the 
abilities contributing to performance on gross physi- 
cal tasks are quite independent of those contributing 
to fine manipulative skill.”"—P. Ash. 

451. Hutton, Charles Lee, Jr. A psychophysi 
study of speech rate. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 
168.—Abstract. 


452. Kaplun, S. IA., & Kopteva, E.G. Dannye 
k vzaimodeistviiu interotseptivnykh i éksterotsep- 
tivnykh refleksov. (Data on the interaction of in- 
teroceptive and exteroceptive reflexes.) Zh. vyssh. 
nerun. Deiatel’., 1954, 4(6), 815-822.—The possi- 
bility was established of developing conditioned posi- 
tive and negative interoceptive reflexes to clamping 
of the carotid artery in the dog. In the course of 
developing an interoceptive conditioned reflex to 
stimulation of the mechanicoreceptors in the sino- 
carotid area, changes occurred in the “system of ex- 
teroceptive reflexes.” Developing an interoceptive 
reflex to stimulation of the mechanicoreceptors in 
this area is a difficult task for the animal and leads 
to the temporary development of a neurotic state in 
the animal_—/. D. London. 


453. Karpinos, Bernard D., & Grossman, Harold 
A. Prevalence of left-handedness among Selec- 
tive Service registrants. Hum. Biol., 1953, 25, 36- 
49.—Data from approximately 12,000 Selective Serv- 
ice registrants gave an incidence of 8.6% left-handed 
by self report—C. M. Louttit. 


454. Khudorozheva, A. T. Osobennosti razvi- 
tiia uslovno-reflektornoi deiatel’nosti v ontogeneze 
u shchenkov. (Features in the development of con- 
ditioned-reflex activity in the ontogenesis of puppies.) 
Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel’., 1954, 4(1), 93-103.—The 
ontogenetic development of conditioned reflexes ex- 
erts a “decisive influence on the establishment of co- 
ordinated relations” and brings the organism into 
more and more complex and effective relationship 
with the outer environment—/. D. London. 


455. King, Joseph T., Lee, Y. Chiung Puh, & 


Visscher, M. B. (U. Minnesota, Minneapolis.) 
Single versus multiple cage occupancy and con- 
vulsion frequency in C;H mice. Proc. Soc. exp. 
Biol., N. Y., 1955, 88, 661-663.—“CsH male mice, 
singly housed and fed ordinary diets, show a high 
incidence of convulsions, associated chiefly with cage 
changing and weighing. When housed in pairs or 
larger groups the incidence of convulsions is low and 
the mortality negligible.”—-B. A. Maher. 

450. Kline, Milton V. Living out “future” ex- 

ience under hypnosis. Science, 1954, 120, 1076- 
1077.—Rubenstein and Newman do not distinguish 
clearly between time distortion and age alteration. 
The author suggests that the technique reported 
“. . . does not appear to relate directly to the prob- 
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lem of hypnotic age regression or to question its 
validity.” —S. J. Lachman. 

457. Lawrence, H., & Mason, William 
A. (Stanford U., Calif.) Intake and ad- 
justments in rats to in feeding 
J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1955, 48, 43-46.—Succes- 
sive changes from ad lib feeding to deprivation regi- 
mens show evidence of learning factors in adapting 
to either condition, together with changes in body 
weight. “If the rate of adjustment is a joint func- 
tion of physiological factors, such as those mirrored 
by changes in weight, and learning, the influence of 
the latter would be obscured by the progressive 
change in weight.”—L. J. O’Kelly. 

458. Daniel S. (Amer. Mus. Nat. 
Hist., New York.) The physiological basis of par- 
ental feeding behavior in the ring dove (Strepto- 
pelia risoria). Behaviour, 1955, 7, 241-286.— 
Ring-doves feed their young by regurgitating masses 
of desquamated cells from the crop epithelium. The 
production of these cells is stimulated by hypophy- 
seally produced prolactin. Doves with previous breed- 
ing experience, injected with prolactin, will feed squabs 
presented to them. Doves without such previous 
experience will not feed young after prolactin treat- 
ment. Anesthetization of the crop reduces the fre- 
quency of feeding in the experienced birds. These 
and other observations lead to the conclusion that 
“prolactin acts to elicit parental regurgitation-feeding 
primarily because it causes engorgement of the crop 
and suppression of sexual behavior, rather than 
through an effect on central nervous mechanisms 
specific for parental behavior.” 189-item bibliog- 
raphy. German summary.—L. J. O’Kelly. 

459. Maki, N., & Raski, K. (Eyedness in rela- 
tion to right and left handedness.) Duodecim, 
1953, 69, 448-460.—In Finnish. (See Ophthal. Lit., 
1955, 7(7), abs. 4584.) 

460. Mercier, J. Action de divers agents phar- 
macodynamiques sur la crise audiogéne du rat 
albinos. (Action of various pharmacodynamic agents 
on the audiogenic seizure of the albino rat.) J. Phy- 
siol. Path. gén., 1954, 46, 462-463.—Studying the 
effects of a wide range of drugs on rats with known 
histories of audiogenic seizure, the author concludes 
that the powerful blocking effect of agents having no 
known anticonvulsant action casts doubt on the epi- 
leptic nature of the audiogenic seizure. Since both 
sympatheticomimetic and sympatheticolytic substances 
provide protection against audiogenic seizures, it is 
doubtful that the sympathetic system plays a sig- 
nificant role in the production of this behavior.—C. J. 
Smith. 

461. Miodonski, Jan. (Medical Academy, Kra- 
kéw, Poland.) Psychofizjologia zawrotu. (Psy- 
chophysiology of vertigo.) Otolaryng. Polska, 1950, 
4, 3-16.—Two types of rotary and postrotary vertigo 
are distinguished by the author: (1) when the plane 
of vertigo is perpendicular to the vector of gravity, 
and (2) when this plane is at another angle to 
gravity. In a healthy person a rotary stimulus al- 
ways brings about a plane of vertigo which is per- 
pendicular to the vector of gravity. In cases with 
lesions of the vestibular system the produced plane 
of vertigo is very often not perpendicular to the vec- 
tor of gravity. In consequence, when the patient is 
examined on a rotating chair without a support of 
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the head and the body, righting reflexes of the head, 
trunk and extremities may be observed. Besides 
stating the above facts, the author analyzes the com- 
plex of mental experiences during vertigo and gives 
their physiological interpretation. English summary. 
32 reterences.—M. Choynowski. 

462. Montgomery, K. C., & Monkman, John A. 
(Yale U., New Haven, Conn.) The relation be- 
tween fear and exploratory behavior. J. comp. 
physiol. Psychol., 1955, 48, 132-136.—Four experi- 
ments are described which test the hypothesis that 
exploratory activity is motivated by fear. The fol- 
lowing conclusions are presented: (1) fear induced 
immediately prior to exploration has no effect on ex- 
ploratory behavior. (2) fear induced in a novel 
situation tends to inhibit exploratory activity in pro- 
portion to the strength of the fear. (3) decrease in 
exploratory behavior in these circumstances may be 
explained in terms of conflict theory. It is concluded 
that “exploratory behavior is not motivated by fear. 
Rather, it is motivated by the exploratory drive which 
is evoked by novel stimulation.”—L. J. O’Kelly. 

463. Nash, Carroll B. The PK mechanism. /. 
Soc. psych. Res., Lond., 1955, 38, 8-11.—The author 
discusses various phenomena which might influence 
the results in dice rolling, and states that PK is an 
important factor. He takes up the possibilities of 
heavier dice, of greater numbers of dice per roll, and 
of greater distance between subject and dice, all of 
which have references by authors who have carried 
on experimentation accordingly. He feels that PK is 
not a physical force, but is related to precognition, 
since PK takes place while the body is still in mo- 
tion, and its effect is not determined until the body 
comes to rest. 23 references.—O. I. Jacobsen. 

464. Pastuszka, Jozef. Mimika czlowieka jako 
wyraz psychiczny. (Man's expressive movements 
as a mental expression.) Rocsniki filozof., 1949- 
1950, 2-3, 146-171.—This paper deals with the sig- 
nificance of expressive movements and with principles 
of their interpretation in which the speed, direction 
and variability of movements are taken into account. 
—M. Choynowski. 

465. Popov, A. K. K voprosu ob izuchenii sna 
cheloveka metodom aktografii. (On the study of 
sleep in man by the method of actography.) Zh. 
vyssh. nervn. Deiatel’., 1954, 4(1), 133-136.—The 
construction and performance of an actograph are de- 
scribed. The prescribed method of its use is effective 
for “study of the depth of curative sleep, induced by 
medicinal preparations in combination with condi- 
tioned-reflex methods.”—/. D. London. 

466. Reid, Starling Lyne, & Finger, Frank W. 
(U. Virginia, Charlottesville.) The rat’s adjust- 
ment to 23-hour food deprivation cycles. J. comp. 
physiol. Psychol., 1955, 48, 110-113.—Rats adjust- 
ment to 23-hr. food deprivation regime was measured 
by body weights, food and water intakes, 24-hr. re- 
volving wheel activity, and activity during the last 
pre-feeding hour. Progressive changes in all meas- 
ures continued for at least 15 days and pre-feeding ac- 
tivity was still increasing at 35 days.—L. J. O’Kelly. 

467. Scherrer, J., Samson, M., & Paléologue, A. 


per de la Salpétriére, Paris, France.) Etude 
travail et de la fatigue. 1. Dornées 
iques obtenues chez l'homme. (A study 


ergométri ; 
of muscular work and of fatigue. 1. Ergometric data 
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obtained in man.) J. Physiol. Path. gén., 1954, 46, 
887-916.—Laws regulating voluntary work in human 
muscle are investigated by an ergographic method. 
In reaching an exhaustion threshold, the duration of 
work and the amount of work done are relatively con- 
stant for any given weight load. Duration and 
amount of work are inversely related to load and fre- 
quency of movement. The role of several factors in- 
volved in mechanical work and the notion of motor 
“- are discussed. 59-item bibliography.—C. J. 
mith. 


468. Schneck, Jerome M. Spontaneous regres- 
sion to an infant age level during self-hypnosis. 
J. genet. Psychol., 1955, 86, 183-185.—A 29 year old 
woman in hypnoanalysis reported she hypnotized her- 
self into regressing to an age of 4 months or less. 
She analyzed this as indicative of infantile dependent 
needs and wishes.—Z. Luria. 


469. Slater-Hammel, A. T. (/ndiana U., Bloom- 
ington.) Influence of order of exercise bouts upon 
neuromuscular tremor. Res. Quart. Amer. Ass. 
Hith phys. Educ., 1955, 26, 88-95.—Successive exer- 
cise bouts consisted of 5, 10, 15 and 20 deep knee- 
bends, and tremor measures were based upon the time 
of stylus contact during a 15-second period. 2 groups 
of 20 completed the exercise bouts in the order of 
Rest-5—10-15—20 knee-bends and the other in reverse 
order. Tremor measures were made immediately 
after an initial rest period and after each bout of exer- 
cise. The results indicated definite differences under 
the two conditions. Concluded that “since tremor 
measures were obviously conditioned by the order of 
exercise bouts, no statement relative to the relation- 
ship between tremor responses and exercise bout can 
be made with any degree of confidence.’—M. A. 
Seidenfeld. 


470. Slater-Hammel, A. T. (/ndiana U., Bloom- 
ington.) Reaction time to light stimuli in the 
peripheral visual field. Res. Quart. Amer. Ass. 
Hith phys. Educ., 1955, 26, 82-87.—An investigation 
in which 25 male physical education majors were 
given the opportunity to respond to light stimuli 
placed along seven points in the visual field gave evi- 
dence that: (1) reaction time increased as the dis- 
tance of the response stimulus increased from direct 
vision; (2) the direction of the response stimulus 
from direct vision was not a significant variable; and 
(3) reaction time to response stimuli directly per- 
ceived provided an excellent relative index of reac- 
tion speed to stimuli indirectly perceived—M. A. 
Seidenfeld. 

471. Taniewski, Jézef. (Medical Academy, Szc- 
secin, Poland.) Odczyny biednikowe u dzieci w 
pierwszym roku zycia. (Vestibular reflexes in in- 
fants.) Otolaryng. Polska, 1950, 4, 35-41.—The 
author examined the vestibular reactions in 90 chil- 
dren up to one year of age. It has been found that 
rotation of the head during and after turning of the 
baby occurs always in the first week of life, but dur- 
ing the second week gradually disappears. During 
the turning of the baby the eyes turn in the opposite 
direction to the movement, whereupon follows nys- 
tagmus with a large amplitude. In children up to 
2 weeks of age no caloric nystagmus can be pro- 
duced. In older children the caloric threshold is 
higher than in adults. It seems that the caloric re- 
action is younger than the rotary reaction and de- 
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velops later than the former. English summary. 8 
references.—M. Choynowski. 

472. Thompson, William R. The heredity-en- 
vironment problem. Bull. Marit. psychol. Ass., 
1955, (Spring), 30-40.—Several animal experiments 
bearing on the importance of heredity versus environ- 
ment are discussed. The first experiment involved 
the selective breeding of maze-bright and maze-dull 
rats, using the Hebb-Williams maze. By eight gen- 
erations large differences in maze ability had de- 
veloped. A second experiment used inbred strains 
of white mice, and showed large differences between 
strains in behavioral measures and test scores. A 
third experiment used dog litter mates. One group 
from each litter was reared normally; the other group 
was reared in a restrictive environment. The re- 
stricted group of dogs was quite inferior on delayed 
reaction and problem solving tests.—W. F. Grether. 

473. Uruno, Fujio, & Tago, Akira. (Tokyo Inst. 
Technology, Japan.) P.G.R. no sokutei ni tsuite. 
(A study on the measurement of psychogalvanic re- 
flex.) Jap. J. Psychol., 1954, 25, 118-124.—An im- 
proved Wheatstone bridge model, devised by the 
authors, is introduced. The model gives greater con- 
stancy in the intensity of electric current, greater ac- 
curacy in measurement, and is easier to handle and 
read than most other models so far available. In 
Japanese with diagrams. 23 references—A. M. 
Niyekawa. 

474. van den Berg, Jw. (U. Groningen, The 
Netherlands.) Calculations on a model of the 
vocal tract for vowel /i/ (meat) and on the larynx. 
J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1955, 27, 332-338.—“As a sequel 
to experiments on the transmission of the vocal cavi- 
ties, calculations on a model of the vocal tract for the 
vowel /i/ (meat) are performed to determine the 
magnitude of the impedances along the vocal tract 
and the relative contribution of radiation, friction, and 
coupled vibrations of the cavity walls to the total 
damping. Calculations also are made to estimate the 
impedances of the different parts of the larynx.”— 
I, Pollack. 

475. Venables, Peter H. (Maudsley Hosp., Lon- 
don, Eng. ) Changes in motor response with in- 
crease and decrease in task difficulty in normal in- 
dustrial and psychiatric patient subjects. Brit. J. 
Psychol., 1955, 46, 101-110.—“A motor task, involving 
the movement of a pointer in relation to stimulus lights 
under easy, difficult and subsequently easy conditions 
was performed by 210 male subjects consisting of a 
random selection of trainee bus conductors, age range 
18-46, and by 22 male patients, age range 21-48, in 
a psychiatric hospital, selected from a group of 52 
patients as having clear-cut psychiatric and question- 
naire diagnosis.” “Performance on the motor task 
could be described as falling on a continuum of over- 
activity-inertia. In general, under conditions of in- 
creased task difficulty, extraverted subjects showed a 
tendency to increased inertia of performance and in- 
troverted subjects to increased activity. When the 
task became easier the reverse relationship was found 
to hold true.”—L. E. Thune. 

476. von Frisch, Karl. “Sprache” oder “Kom- 
munikation” der Bienen? (“Language” or “com- 
munication” of bees?) Psychol. Rdsch., 1953, 4, 235- 
236.—Révész has considered the usage of the word 
“language” in reference to animals as unsuitable and 
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has proposed instead the word “communication.” 
The author defends his position showing that among 
bees certain movements such as various forms of 
dances have assumed meanings and thus can be con- 
sidered as “language.” He admits that the “lan- 
guage” of bees differs from that of humans.—M. J. 
Stanford. 


477. Waterman, Talbot H. Yale U., New 
Haven, Conn.) Polarized light animal naviga- 
tion. Sci. Amer., 1955, 193(1), 88-94.—Polarized 
light serves as an orientation cue to both land and 
aquatic animals. The author discusses the nature 
of polarized light and its possible influence on ani- 
mal navigation.—C. M. Louttit. 


(See also abstracts 84, 190, 590, 714, 1103, 
1132, 1782) 
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478. Abramson, Harold A. (Ed.) Problems of 
consciousness: transactions of the fifth conference 
March 22, 23 and 24, 1954. New York: The Josiah 
Macy, Jr. Foundation, 1955. 180 p. $3.50.—At this 
fifth conference on problems of consciousness (see 28: 
8494) 4 papers were presented as the basis for group 
discussion which is published verbatim. The 4 papers 
are: Harold Schlosberg, Three dimensions of emo- 
tion; Roy R. Grinker, Anxiety; Nathaniel Kleitman, 
The role of the cerebral cortex in the development 
and maintenance of consciousness ; George Robinson, 
Aesthetics. The presentations and discussion deal 
with physiological correlates of emotion, continua of 
consciousness, the ontogenesis of consciousness paral- 
leling neural maturation and infant experience, and 
the psychological aspects of experimental aesthetics. 
—C. M. Louttit. 


479. Cardo, B. Recherches concernant les rap- 
ports entre la culture générale et les aptitudes. 
(Studies on the influence of general culture on apti- 
tudes.) Travail hum., 1955, 18, 83-95.—Two popu- 
lations of young male adults of widely different cul- 
tural levels were given 3 tests: intelligence, verbal, 
and technical. Intercorrelations were higher with 
the uncultured S’s, which suggests that a general in- 
telligence factor covered all performances with this 
group, while with the more favored S’s greater dif- 
ferentiation appeared. English summary.—R. W. 
Husband. 


480. Eistel, Achim. Der Eindruck der mimi- 
schen Erscheinungen in seiner Bedingtheit vom 
physiognomischen Umfeld. (The impression of 
mimic appearances as influenced by its physiognomic 
field.) Psychol. Rdsch., 1953, 4, 236-261.—The ma- 
terial in this study consisted of nine line-drawings of 
faces. The face contour was considered to be the 
static form of the face and the form and position of 
eyes, of eyebrows, of the mouth, and some wrinkles 
were thought to be the mimic forms. The three 
mimic expressions of the drawn faces, such as un- 
happy, happy, and neutral were combined with the 
three static forms, angular, rounded-off, and oval. 
The number of subjects amounted to 900 with 100 
subjects judging one drawing. Questionnaires filled 
out by the subjects concerned mood, character, be- 
havior, and other impressions about the faces. It 
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was concluded that the impression of a human face is 
influenced by mimic and static characteristics.—M. J. 
Stanford. 

481. Gibson, Eleanor J., & Bergman, Richard. 
The effect of training on absolute estimation of 
distance over the ground. USAF Pers. Train. Res. 
Cent. Res. Bull., 1954, No. AFPTRC-TR-54-95, iv, 
29 p.—Targets, arranged at varying distances on a 
level field, were viewed from a specified location by 
members of two groups of male subjects. One judg- 
ment was obtained of the distance separating the 
target from the observer for each of eighteen targets 
on both a pretest and posttest; on neither of the tests 
were any of the judgments corrected. Between tests 
each member of one group received training on the 
distances between targets and himself at five different 
observation points. The results suggest that there is 
an improvement in the absolute judgment of distance 
following training —W. F. Grether. 

482. Grossmann, R. S. Ein UWhberblick iiber 
moderne amerikanische Auffassungen der Frus- 
tration. (A survey of the current American con- 
ception of frustration.) Prax. Kinderpsychol. Kin- 
derpsychiat., 1954, 3, 143-148.—A summary of the 
theories of frustration proposed in the U.S. during 
the past 10 years is presented. Specifically, the fol- 
lowing research is discussed: 1. The concept of frus- 
tration of Norman F. Maier. 2. The h eses of 
the Yale gr (Doll2:d, Doob, Miller, Mowrer, and 
Sears). 3. The experiment undertaken by Barker, 
Dembo, a Lewin. 4. A theory of frustration 
gested by Brown and Farber. 9 references.— 


Schwerin. 

483. Jones, Marshall R. (Ed.) Nebraska sym- 
posium on motivation: 1 Lincoln: University 
of Nebraska Press, 1955. x, 274 p. $3.50.—A series 
of papers from the third annual symposium at the 
University of Nebraska dealing with the explora- 
tions in theory and research in motivation. See entry 
nos. 488, 490, 494, 495, 497, 550.—L. N. Solomon. 

484. Jourard, Si M., & Secord, Paul F. 
(Emory U., es -cathexis and the ideal fe- 
male . J. abnorm, soc. Psychol., 1955, 50, 243- 
246. —“Significant correlations were ‘found between 
measured (and estimated) size of selected aspects of 
the female body, and cathexis for those parts. The 
mean self-rated ideal size for weight, waist, and hips 
was significantly smaller than the mean measured 
(and estimated) size of these parts, while the ideal 
bust measurement was larger than the obtained aver- 
age bust measurement. Cathexis ratings for five 
body parts were found to vary with the extent of 
deviation of measured (and estimated) size from self- 
rated ideal size.”—L. N. Solomon. 

485. Kreezer, George L., Hill, J. H., & Manning, 
Winton. (Washington U., St. Louis, ee B Atten- 
tion: a bibliography and classification - 
chological literature. USAF, WADC Tech. ep., 
1954, No. 54-455, iv, 46 p.—543 title entries of litera- 
ture to July 1954. Arranged by authors with classi- 
fication into 37 subtopics indexing the entries —C. M. 
Louttit. 

486. Laffal, Julius. (VA Hosp., West Haven, 

word associa 


Conn.) faults in tion as a 
function of response entropy. J. abnorm. soc. Psy- 
chol., 1955, 50, 265-270.—“R faults in word 


association were found to be highly correlated with 
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the entropy of the response hierarchy and with the 
number of different responses available to the stimu- 
lus words. This finding throws doubt on the notion 
that response faults are largely attributable to inter- 
ference by emotional factors, in word association. 
Studies of personal values and perceptual defense 
which have used words equated on familiarity by the 
Thorndike-Lorge word count, but which have not 
taken into account the response hierarchies of the 
stimulus words, may bear re-evaluation in terms of 
this variable.” 25 references—L. N. Solomon. 


487. Luchins, Abraham S., & Forgus, Ronald H. 
The effect of differential post- environ- 
ment on the rigidity of an animal’s vior. J. 
genet. Psychol., 1955, 86, 51-58.—Rats “who had been 
living under broader, richer environmental condi- 
tions, more readily learned an indirect solution to a 
maze-problem and also more readily shifted to a direct 
solution when it was available.”—Z. Luria. 


488. McClelland, David C. (Wesleyan U., Mid- 
dldlet consequences of 
In Jones, M. R., Ne- 
braska symposium on motivation: 1955, (see 30: 483), 
41-65.—Motives must be considered as to kind, and 
not merely as a contentless force. Focusing spe- 
cifically on the achievement motive, the author at- 
tempts to trace the social consequences of this type 
of motivation to such factors as religious and cultural 
background, economic development, and differences 
in occupational achievement. 25 references—L. N. 
Solomon. 

489. Manfredini, Jurandyr. A bio-afetividade. 
(Bio-affectivity.) J. brasil. Psiquiat., 1954, 3, 40-60. 
—A didactic approach to what the author calls bio- 
affectivity, as against the concept of affectivity. 
Stress is placed on biological antecedents. Literature 
in this area is reviewed. Relationship to such psy- 
chological phenomena as sensation, sonality, tro- 
pism, reflex and instinct is made—G. S. Wieder. 

490. Maslow, Abraham. (Brandeis U., Waltham, 
Mass.) Deficiency motivation and growth mo- 
tivation. In Jones, M. R., Nebraska symposium on 
motivation: 1955, (see 30: 483), 1-30.—Drawing on 
evidence from psychotherapy, brain injured soldiers, 
psychoanalysis, creativeness, and child psychology, 
“growth” needs are postulated as a basic type of mo- 
tivation aimed at self-perfection, and are differenti- 
ated from the “deficiency” needs with which most of 
the previous work in this field has dealt. Differences 
in attitude toward impulses, effects of gratification, 
kinds of pleasure, and interpersonal relations are 
among the topics discussed which differentially char- 
acterize the deficiency-need-gratification-bent individ- 
ual and the self-actualizing individual. 29 references. 
—L. N. Solomon. 

491. Mierke, Karl. Die Wberforderung von 
Letztgrenzen der seelisch-geistigen Leistungs- und 
Belastungsfahigkeit. (Demands in excess of maxi- 
mum strain of mental efficiency and tolerance of 
stress.) Prax. Kinderpsychol. Kinderpsychiat., 1954, 
3, 275-286.—This is the first of a series of articles 
reporting experiments on humans to investigate the 
hypothesis that human behavior will undergo basic 
changes if the demand to achieve exceeds the maxi- 
mum efficiency, and that the lawful influences of prac- 
tice, habit, and motivation are lost under these un- 
usual conditions.—E. Schwerin. 














492. Murphy, Gardner. (Menninger Foundation, 
Topeka, Kans.) Randomized targets in parapsy- 
chology. Science, 1954, 120, 1041.—A report by K. 
Smith and H. J. Canon on ESP raises some questions 
about the use of random numbers in experimental 
work and challenges a series of experimental studies 
of ESP. The author indicates that “What is meant 
by preparing a table of random numbers is that one 
takes pains that each digit be followed by each of the 
10 digits in haphazard order.” and that “. . . in the 
experimental work by Smith and Canon, there... 
seems to have been an unfortunate choice of target 
material.” The author also suggests that “. . . no 
conclusion can safely be drawn from this type of 
target."—S. J. Lachman. 

493. Oléron, Pierre, & Bonneaud, Colette. Sur 
les rapports entre abstraction et plasticité. (Con- 
cerning the relation between abstraction and plas- 
ticity.) Année psychol., 1954, 54, 357-366.—To study 
the relations between abstraction and plasticity, a test 
of attitude, taken from Luchins, and a multiple choice 
test were administered to 235 students. The results 
indicate relationship between success in multiple 
choice and the ability to recover from “set,” as de- 
fined by Guetzkow, but not between that and sensi- 
tivity to set. There exists also a relationship be- 
tween capacity for solving problems and success in 
multiple choice.—G. E. Bird. 

494. Peak, Helen. (U. Michigan, Ann Arbor.) 
Attitude and motivation. In Jones, M. R., Ne- 
braska symposium on motivation: 1955, (see 30: 483), 
149-189.—The following evidence is discussed to sup- 
port the contention that attitude and motivation are 
very closely related and highly interdependent: the 
affective loading of an attitude is a function of the 
instrumental effectiveness of the object of the attitude 
in helping us gain our ends; attitudes and differences 
between attitudes are a common basis of the disparity 
structure (between expectations and perceptions) 
which is here assumed to account for persistence and 
intensity of motivated behavior ; attitudes towards al- 
ternative acts determine the direction that action will 
take; and information about the conditions of atti- 
tude change will be highly relevant to the problems of 
controlling motivation. 49 references—L. N. Solo- 
mon. 

495. Rotter, Julian B. (Ohio State U., Colum- 
bus.) The role of the psychological situation in 
determining the direction of human behavior. In 
Jones, M. R., Nebraska symposium on motivation: 
1955, (see 30: 483), 245-269.—In an attempt to pre- 
dict the directional or motivated aspects of behavior 
from the psychological situation, it is postulated that 
this situation functions mainly as a set of cues which 
are related to expectancies held by the individual for 
behavior-reinforcement sequences. Once it is known 
what kinds of reinforcements subjects from a given 
culture anticipate will occur in that situation, potential 
behaviors likely to occur may be predicted in part. 
Four methods of empirical investigation of similarity 
in situations are suggested. 28 references.—L. N. 
Solomon. 

496. Spindler, Paul. Ausdruck und Verhalten 
erwachsener Zwillinge (Eine erbpsychologische 
Filmuntersuchung). (Expression and behavior of 
adult twins (A film research in mental heredity).) 
Acta genet. med. gemellolog., 1955, 4, 32-61.—The 
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expressions of 8 pairs of mono- and 4 pairs of dizy- 
gotic twins were filmed and examined from the point 
of view of genetical characters. The telencephalon 
provides for a “plastic” adaptation to environment, 
qualitatively and ee while free will is less 
real than apparent. English, French, and Italian sum- 
maries.—G. C. Schwesinger. 

497. Yo Paul Thomas. (U. /ilinois, Urbana.) 

The role of hedonic in motivation. In 
Jones, M. R., Nebraska symposium on motivation: 
1955, (see 30: 483), 193-238.—Experimental evi- 
dence is reviewed which tends to support the view 
that affective processes have an objective existence 
and that they are fundamentally important in motiva- 
tion and learning. The traditional S-R approach 
must be supplemented by a theory that recognizes the 
central importance of affective processes in these 
aspects of behavior and that supplements S-R prin- 
ciples by sound hedonic theory. Four experimental 
procedures for changing the value systems of rats are 
presented and discussed. 23 references.—L. N. Solo- 
mon. 
498. Zieliriski, Jan. Préba charakterystyki anal- 
fabetéw. (Tentative characteristics of illiterates.) 
Zycie Szkoly, 1949, 4 (2nd pt), 15-21—492 adult 
illiterates have been interviewed by the author who 
analyzes the negative and positive traits of their men- 
tality as well as their life ideals, which appeared to be 
very poor.—M. Choynowski. 


(See also abstracts 253, 1484) 
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499. Adler, Helmut Ernest. Some factors of ob- 
servational ing in cats. J. genet. Psychol., 
1955, 86, 159-177.—Using 29 cats in the Warden 
Duplicate Cage apparatus, the author gets results 
indicating learning occurs by observation. Observa- 
tion’s effectiveness is noted for manipulation of ob- 
jects and in the earlier trials on learning curves. 49 
references.—Z. Luria. 


500. Alekseenko, N. IU. Nekotorye osoben- 
nosti vyrabotki tonkikh zvukovykh differentsirovo 
u cheloveka v sviazi s voprosom o vzaimodeistvii 
pervoi i vtoroi signal’nykh sistem. (Several fea- 
tures in the development of fine acoustic differentia- 
tions in man in connection with the problem of the 
interaction of the first and second signal systems.) 
Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel’., 1953, 3(6), 898-910.— 
Experimental data are presented on (1) the forma- 
tion of fine differentiations in conditioned motor re- 
actions to sounds of various frequencies with verbal 
reinforcement, and (2) the interaction of the first 
and second signal systems in the course of developing 
these differentiations—/. D. London. 


501. Alekseev, M. A. K voprosu o nervnykh 
mi th i vzaimodeistvii dvukh korkovykh 
signal’nykh sistem pri ritmicheskikh dvigatel’nykh 
uslovnykh reaktsiiakh cheloveka. (On the nervous 
mechanisms and interaction of the two cortical sig- 
nal systems in rhythmic motor conditioned reactions 
in man.) Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel’., 1953, 3(6), 
883-897.—The conditioned reaction to time is one 
of the chief mechanisms involved in “uniting into a 
stereotype rhythmically repeating conditioned stimula- 
tions.”—/. D. London. 
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502. Ammons, R. B. (U. Louisville, Ky.) 
Knowledge of performance; survey of literature, 
some possible applications, and suggested experi- 
mentation. USAF WADC Tech. Rep., 1954, No. 
54-14, iv, 32 p—*“This report represents a systema- 
tization of rauch of the currently available informa- 
tion concerning the influence of knowledge of per- 
formance on learning, performance and transfer of 
training. The results of a large number of studies 
are organized into eleven ‘empirical generalizations.’ 
Some possible applications of the generalizations to 
the design of training equipment are discussed and 
needed research studies, ranging from specific experi- 
ments to needed area programs, are indicated.” 58 
references.—R. G. Farr. 

503. Anderson, Norman H., Kresse, Frederick 
H., & Grant, David A. (U. Wisconsin, Madison.) 
Effect of rate of automatically-paced training in a 
multidimensional psychomotor task. J/. exp. Psy- 
chol., 1955, 49, 231-236.—Using groups with varying, 
but constant within each group, pacing rates as well 
as groups where the pacing rate increased in suc- 
cessive training trials obtained results which show the 
automatically-paced training is at least as efficient as 
self-paced training. This holds true even though in 
the AP training fewer correct responses are made and 
less time is spent than for the self-paced training.— 
J. Arbit. 

504. Battig, W. F., Voss, James F., & Brogden, 
W. J. (U. Wisconsin, Madison.) Effect of fre- 
quency of target intermittence upon tracking. J. 
exp. Psychol., 1955, 49, 244-248.—Found that track- 
ing proficiency increases with increase in frequency 
of intermittent presentation of the target. By con- 
trolling brightness of the target over all conditions as 
well as the light-dark ratio were able to reinterpret 
prior experiments on tracking and target intermit- 
tence.—J. Arbit. 

505. Bernstein, Benjamin. Extinction as a 
function of frustration drive and frustration stimu- 
lus. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 152.—Abstract. 

506. Bindra, Dalbir; Paterson, Alan L., & Strze- 
(McGill U., Montreal, P. Q.) On 
the relation between anxiety and ‘conditioning. 
Canad. J. Psychol., 1955, 9, 1-6.—“Hilgard, Jones, 
and Kaplan attribute the more rapid eyelid condition- 
ing in anxious, as compared to nonanxious, Ss to the 
presence of a higher degree of specific defensive drive 
in anxious Ss. Taylor, Spence, and Farber explain 
it in terms of a higher drive-strength operating in 
anxious Ss.” This experiment was undertaken to 
determine whether relationship between anxiety = 
conditioning held up with a non-defensive res 

“Anxious and nonanxious Ss, separated by the aioe 
Scale, were tested in a salivary conditioning situation, 
with a bell as the CS and a lollypop as the UCS. 
No difference in the amount or rate of conditioning 
was found.”—E. D. Lawson. 

507. Blazek, Nancy Chyle, & Harlow, Harry F. 
(U. Wisconsin, Madison.) Persistence of perform- 
ance differences on discrimination of dif- 
ficulty. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1955, 48, 86-89. 
—Rhesus monkeys were required to discriminate be- 
tween differentially colored squares in a total of 768 
six-trial problems. The squares occupied four differ- 
ing proportions of the total stimulus areas: 12.5, 25, 
50 and 100% of the stimulus surface. Discrimina- 
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tion difficulty was inversely related to the extent of 
differential color area.—L. J. O’Kelly. 


508. Bond, James George. A study of the com- 

tive effects of positive and negative stimuli 

in a non-verbal learning situation. Dissertation 
Absir., 1955, 15, 226—227.—Abstract. 


509. Caldwell, Willard E., & MacCracken, Wil- 
liam Lewis. The effects of visual orientation on 
the maze learning ability of the white rat. J. 
genet. Psychol., 1955, 86, 69-77.—Albino rats pushed 
through a maze in a plastic box and reinforced in the 
goal box do significantly better than control animals 
on free running of a maze.—Z. Luria. 

510. Caldwell, Willard E., & Schatz, Louis. The 
effects of visual orientation with the removal of 
hunger and food on the maze | ing ability of 
the white rat. J. genet. Psychol., 1955, 86, 59-67.— 
a animals were satiated and pushed through a maze 

5S gar box to a food-free goal box. Compared 
‘0 15 controls on free running of the maze they 
showed no significant differences for time or errors. 
—Z. Luria. 

511. Calvin, Allen D. (Michigan State Coll., E. 
Lansing.) Configurational learning in children. 
J. educ. Psychol., 1955, 46, 117-120.—The hypothesis 
tested was that “when stimuli are presented simul- 
taneously to children, those situations in which the 
stimuli are presented contiguously so that they appear 
as a single perceptual unit or configuration will be 
more difficult to master than situations in which the 
stimuli are discrete units.” Data obtained from tests 
and introspection of 34 nursery-school children sup- 
port the hypothesis.—F. Costin. 


512. Cantor, Gordon N. (State U. lowa, lowa 
City. ) Effects of three types of pretraining on dis- 
crimination learning in preschool children. J. erp. 
Psychol., 1955, 49, 30-342. —Pretraining was either 
relevant (associated names with each of the two pic- 
tures of faces that subsequently served as stimuli in 
the transfer task), irrelevant (paired-associate learn- 
ing with stimuli unrelated to the transfer task), or 
simply exposure to the relevant stimuli in three 
groups of 3- to 5-yr.-olds. The relevant group per- 
formed significantly better than did the irrelevant and 
attention groups. Learning-curves of the relevant 
and irrelevant groups differed as did the curves for 
the irrelevant and attention groups. These results 
are in agreement with the prediction that the pos- 
session of names for the stimuli in a learning task 
enhances performance on that task.—J. Arbit. 

513. Chastaing, Maxime. Souvenirs d’enfance. 
(Childhood memories.) J. Psychol. norm. path., 
1954, 47-51, 464-472.—The author examines the on- 
tological status of “childhood memories.” Much that 
has been claimed for them is not supported by an 
introspective analysis of early memories. Various 
facets of the problem need further investigation. 17 
references—M. L. Simmel. 


514. Corwin, Betty Jane. An investigation of 
extinction of the running response under varying 
conditions of shock punishment. Ohio State Univ., 
Abstracts of Dissertations . . . 1950-1951, 1955, 66, 
57-62.—Abstract. 

515. D’Amato, Michael R. (New York U., N. 
Y.) Transfer of secondary reinforcement across 
the hunger and thirst drives. /. exp. Psychol., 1955, 
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49, 352-356.—“In Exp. I, 20 rats were given eight 
trials per day for five days on a straightaway, Ss 
being thirsty and receiving a water reward. Subse- 
quently Ss, while hungry, were given 15 free choices 
in a T maze to determine whether the former goal 
box possessed secondary reinforcing strength under 
the altered motivating conditions. The Ss showed 
a highly significant preference for the side of the 
T maze on which the former goal box was located. 
In Exp. II Ss were trained hungry and tested for 
secondary reinforcement while thirsty. Secondary re- 
inforcement was again in evidence.”—J. Arbit. 

516. Davies, Dorothy R. The effect of tuition 
upon the acquisition of a complex motor skill. 
Univ. Cincinnati, Abstr. Grad. Theses Educ., 1944- 
1954, 1955, 5, 1-8.—Abstract. 

517. Davis, R. T.. & McDowell, A. A. Manipu- 
lation of a 6-unit mechanical puzzle by mo 
under spaced practice. Proc. S. D. Acad. Sci., 1953, 
32, 143-146.—A complex mechanical puzzle was pre- 
sented to each of 16 monkeys for 15 minutes daily for 
60 days. Learning of the manipulation response by 
the animals reached a high level within 30 days and 
remained asymptotic thereafter—P. C. Reed. 

518. Davis, R. T.. & McDowell, A. A. Perform- 
ance of monkeys on randomly presented string 
problems. Proc. S. D. Acad. Sci., 1953, 32, 147- 
152.—Six commonly employed pattern string prob- 
lems were presented daily for 75 days in a random 
order to each of 16 monkeys. Results indicated that 
the order of difficulty implied in presenting these 
problems serially was justified —P. C. Reed. 

519. Davis, R. T.. McDowell, A. A., & Thorson, 
N. Four-trial object-quality discrimination learn- 
ing by monkeys. Proc. S. D. Acad. Sci., 1953, 32, 
132-142.—Sixteen naive rhesus monkeys were each 
trained on 448 recessive 4-trial object-quality dis- 
crimination problems during 75 days of training. 
This study did not employ any preliminary discrimi- 
nation problems. Analysis of error preducing fac- 
tors corroborated earlier studies and further pointed 
out a reciprocal relationship between perseveration 
and response shift errors.—P. C. Reed. 

520. Estes, W. K. (Jndicna U., Bloomington.) 
Statistical theory of spontaneous recovery and re- 
gression. Psychol. Rev., 1955, 62, 145-154.—“In this 
paper we have investigated the possibility that certain 
apparently spontaneous behavior changes, e.g., re- 
covery from extinction, may be accounted for in terms 
of random fluctuations in stimulus conditions. Taken 
in isolation, the concept of random stimulus fluctua- 
tion has proved untéstable, but when incorporated 
into a model it has led to quantitative descriptions of 
a variety of already established empirical relationships 
concerning spontaneous recovery and regression and 
to the determination of some new ones.” 22 refer- 
ences.—E. G. Aiken. 

521. Freeburne, Cecil M., & Schneider, Marvin. 
(Bowling Green State U.,O.) Shock for right and 
wrong responses during learning and extinction 
in human subjects. J. exp. Psychol., 1955, 49, 181- 
186.—Using four conditions of learning (no-shock, 
shock for right responses, shock for wrong responses, 
and shock for both responses) found that Ss in a 
temporal maze learned significantly faster under all 
shock conditions than with no-shock. The shock- 
both group learned faster than the shock-right group 
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and the shock-right group and shock-wrong group 
did not differ. In extinction, when shock may serve 
as either a cue or agent of secondary reinforcement, 
extinction tends to be significantly delayed over non- 
shock extinction conditions.—J. Arbit. 

522. Galanter, Eugene H. (U. Pennsylvania, 
hea om ) Place and response : learn- 

to alternate. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1955, 
“8, 17-18.—After learning a simple right-left alterna- 
tion habit on an elevated T-maze, animals were re- 
moved from the apparatus and restarted after having 
made the correct turn but before having reached the 
goal. 23 of the 30 animals responded by turning in 
the same direction as that on the interrupted trial. 
These results are interpreted as supporting a place 
learning hypothesis.—L. /. O.’Kelly. 

523. Geller, Irving; Sidman, Murray, & Brady, 
Joseph V. The effect of electroconvulsive shock 
on a conditioned emotional response: a control for 
acquisition recency. /. comp. physiol. Psychol., 
1955, 48, 130-131.—Because of the possibility that 
the specific effect of ECS on ECR was due to the 
order in which the two habits were learned (the 
lever-pressing habit being acquired earlier), the ex- 
periment was repeated with the ECR being acquired 
earlier than the lever-pressing response. 21 ECS 
“virtually eliminated the emotional response acquired 
prior to the lever pressing, but had no apparent effect 
upon lever pressing in the absence of emotional stimu- 
lus. It is clear from these results that the differential 
effects of ECS cannot be attributed solely to differ- 
ences in acquisition recency.”—L. /. O’Kelly. 

524. Gladin, Leo L., & Denny, M. Ray. (Michi- 
gan State Coll., E. Lansing. ) A sequential cue and 
fixation in the rat. /. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1955, 
48, 94-96.—It was considered possible that a fall into 
the net may serve as a cue interfering with subse- 
quent learning of a card discrimination. Tests of 
this hypothesis indicated “that learning took place to 
the cue and influenced behavior during the soluble 
problem.”—L. J. O’Kelly. 

525. Gleitman, Henry. (Swarthmore Coll., Pa.) 
Place learning without prior ormance. J. 
comp. physiol. Psychol., 1954, 48, 77-79.—After pre- 
liminary training on a straight elevated runway, rats 
were given 18 trials in which they were drawn from 
one place to another in a room in a plexiglass cable 
car while receiving continuous shock. They were 
then tested on an elevated maze in the same room, 
under one of three conditions: (a) animals had to 
choose between running to place where shock had 
begun or to place where shock had stopped; (b) 
choice between a neutral place and the shock termi- 
nus; (c) between a neutral place and point at which 
shock started. The first group showed a significant 
preference for the terminus but no other differences 
were significant. It is concluded that “place learn- 
ing may occur without prior performance . . . and 
that such learning is restricted to regions which the 
animals had previously traversed.”—L. J. O’Kelly. 

526. Glezer, V. D. (Contraction of the pupil by 
conditioned reflex.) Fiziol. Z., 1953, 39, 571-579.— 
In Russian. (See Ophthal. Lit., 1955, 7(7), abs. 
5270.) 

527. Goldberg, S. E., & Clark, George. 
tional” vs. “specific stimulus” learning in 
nation. J. genet. Psychol., 1955, 86, 187-190.— 


“Rela- 
iscrimi- 
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mented rats were trained to discriminate between two 
sizes of white rings on a black background. They 
were then presented with two rings identical in 
size to either the larger or the smaller of the two 
previously used. Jumping latencies were significantly 
greater for the gh negative targets as com- 
pared to those for the previously positive targets.” 
Authors explain this is not a crucial test between the 
two hypotheses.—Z. Luria. 

528. Goodson, Felix E. ne ge | reinforcing 
and motivating properties of stimuli contiguous 
with shock onset and termination. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1955, 15, 153.—Abstract. 

529. Grant, David A., & Kaestner, Noel F. (U. 
Wisconsin, Madison.) Autocorrelation analysis of 
gross | scores. USAF Personn. Train. Res. 
Cent., Res. Bull., 1954, No. AFPTRC-TR-54-94, iii, 
11 p—Five days of practice were given on the pur- 
suit rotor, with ninety 20-sec. trials per day. Serial 
correlation functions were computed for individual 
learning curves as well as for averaged learning 
curves. The functions for individual learning curves 
could be classified into three rome linear, nega- 
tively accelerated, and inflected. For the averaged 
learning curves the serial correlation functions 
dropped to lower values of r on successive days. 
This appeared to be due to flattening of the learning 
curve and continued random variability in the pursuit 
rotor scores.—W, F. Grether. 

530. Hall, John F. Massed and spaced extinc- 
tion in an avoidance conditioning situation. J. 
genet. Psychol., 1955, 86, 179-182. “... [The] dif- 
ferences between massed and spaced extinction under 
either massed or spaced training did not reach an 
acceptable level of confidence. These results sup- 
port and extend the findings of Stanley who did not 
find significant differences between massed and spaced 
extinction oe when additional motivational fac- 
tors arising as “s of the extinction situation were 
eliminated. ane 
_ 531. i gg Edgar Marion. The applica- 


profiles rotation to a box pr 
structure in rats. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 153. 
—Abstract. 

532. Ishihara, Shizuko. (Tokyo U. Educ., Japan.) 
Kanketsu kyéka gakushi ni kansuru jikkenteki 


(An experimental investigation of partial 
reinforcement.) Jap. J. Psychol., 1954, 25, 93-100. 
—3 groups of rats were given 3 trials daily ; ; in group 
I, only the first trial, in group II only the last trial, 
and in control group all trials were reinforced. Group 
I was found to be less, and group II more resistant 
to experimental extinction than was the control group. 
In another experiment, with a Yerkes’ type discrimi- 
nation box, responses to one of the 2 stimuli were 
always reinforced, while responses to the other were 
reinforced only % of the time. In a free choice 
situation after an equal no. of reinforcement to both 
stimuli, the stimulus associated with constant rein- 
forcement was chosen more frequently. Since the 
relative strength of habit tested by these two methods 
is not the same, further investigation is s 
In Japanese with English abstract, p. 152—A. M. 
Niyekawa. 

533. Iwahara, Shinkuro. A 
jee Fe a cee 
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153—154.—Abstract. 
Ex- 
ion of a 


534. Johdai, Koh. 
tinction as due to the psy- 

ical force. J. > ye 1955, 49, 193- 
199.—When extinction of a continuously or partially 
reinforced serial response is indicated by the change 
to an alternative response for the same goal, resist- 
ance to extinction in human Ss is less after continu- 
ous reinforcement than after partial reinforcement. 
Habit strength, as measured by the number of errors, 
of the response to be extinguished was nearly at its 
highest level right up to the time of complete extinc- 
tion. It is concluded that extinction must be due to 
the change in direction of a = rather than to the 
decrease in habit strength—J. Arbit. 

535. Kagan, Jerome. (Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.) Differential reward value of incomplete 
and ete sexual behavior. J. comp. physiol. 
Psychol., 1955, 48, 59-64.—Male albino rats trained 
in a T-maze under three different patterns of sexual 
responding, involving complete copulation with ejacu- 
lation, intromission without ejaculation or only mount- 
ing and thrusting with females surgically rendered 
inaccessible to intromission yielded performance data 
leading to the conclusion that “although sexual re- 
sponding short of ejaculation motivates the acquisi- 
tion of a habit which inhibits further copulatory be- 
havior, certain aspects of the mating pattern can func- 
tion as rewards for instrumental learning.”—L. /. 
O’Kelly. 

536. Kay, ye (U. y. Sa Eng.) Learning 
and retaining verbal Brit. J. Psycholn 
1955, 46, 81-100.—Re a of short passages of 
verbal material by 10 college students was studied 
over weekly time intervals by use of a modification 
of the method of repeated reproduction in which the 
original version was re-read to the subjects im- 
mediately after each reproduction. “The initial re- 
production was a fairly accurate version of the con- 
tent of the passage (70%), but less so of the actual 
verbal material (30%).” “Subsequent versions were 
strikingly similar to each other and in their repeti- 
tions from the initial reproduction. They reached a 
ster form comparable to that found in normal 
repeated reproduction experiments.”—L. E. Thune. 

537. Lauer, D. W., & Estes, W. K. (/ndiana U., 
Bloomington. ) Successive acquisitions and ex- 
tinctions of a jumping habit in relation to schedule 
of reinforcement. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1955, 
48, 8-13.—Rats were given training on a jumping 
apparatus under conditions of continuous and partial 
reinforcement, the training conditions being alter- 
nated and interspersed with extinction. The results 
showed progressive increase in learning rates and 
asymptotes through the successive acquisition series, 
and successive extinctions were more rapid with 
higher terminal levels of response speed. Terminal 
res speeds were higher under continuous than 

partial reinforcement. The bearing of these 
and other results on a statistical theory of learning 
is discussed.—L. J. O’Kelly. 

538. Lawrence, Douglas H., & Mason, William 
~ Stanford U, Cope Be pe me behavior dur- 


e of dimen- 
ame. J. — “oh wel Psvchole 1955, 48, 1-7.— 
Using six groups 


of food deprivation. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 
(Hiroshima U., Japan.) 
changed 


rats and a complex brightness, 
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hurdle and spatial discrimination apparatus, various 
combinations of systematic and random cue presen- 
tations during learning and reversal training were 
tested for their effects on the development of per- 


severative responses. Results indicate faster learn- 
ing in situations involving two rather than three 
stimulus dimensions, and a disproportionate increase 
in systematic behavior in the latter situations —L. /. 


’ Walter. (Lowry AFB, Colo.) 
Transfer in burst control habits. USAF Pers. 
Train. Res. Cent., Res. Bull., 1954, No. AFPTRC- 
TR-54-81, iii, 14 p—“This Research Bulletin — 
a study to determine the effects of differential burst 
control practice on triggering performance in flexi- 
ble gunnery with the use of the gun camera. Special 
practice led to statistically indeterminate transfer ef- 
fects during an initial transfer test and significant 
negative transfer in a later test. Neither a counting 
technique nor a buzzer-synchronizing method of spe- 
cial practice was found to have superiority in transfer 
to the final test situations. All groups showed tend- 
encies to overestimate the shorter and underestimate 
the longer of the adjacent temporal intervals.”— 
Grether. 

540. Logan, Frank A., Beier, Eileen M., & Ellis, 
Robert A. (Yale U., New Haven, Conn.) Effect 
of varied reinforcement on speed of locomotion. 
J. exp. Psychol., 1955, 49, 260-266.—Attempted to 
determine whether groups for which reinforcement 
varied between two equally likely values would per- 
form like (a) the mean groups which were, on the 
average, as well off but received their reinforcement 
in equal installments, or like (b) the preferred group 
which always received the preferred of the two values 
for the varied groups. When the magnitude of rein- 
forcement is varied performance occurs as in @ 
above: when delay of reinforcement is varied per- 
formance follows 6. These results are interpreted in 
terms of the fractional anticipatory goal response.— 
J. Arbit. 

541. Marx, Melvin H., Henderson, Robert L., & 
Roberts, Carl L. Positive reinforcement of the bar- 

pressing response by a light stimulus following 
dark operant pretests with no aftereffect. J. comp. 
physiol. Psychol., 1955, 48, 73-76.—Albino rats ac- 
quired a bar-pressing response which was reinforced 
by a light stimulus following non-reinforced operant 
experience with that response. “The results were in- 
terpreted as offering support for the positive rein- 
forcing powers of light stimulation under the experi- 
mental conditions used and as suggesting as one 
possible interpretation a kind of stimulus-change or 
novelty factor in reinforcement.”—L. J. O’Kelly. 

542. Michels, Kenneth M. (U. Wisconsin, Madi- 
son.) The effects of fixed-ratio random orce- 
ment on response latency of monkeys. J. comp. 
physiol. Psychol., 1955, 48, 32-36.—Using various 
fixed-ratios of random reinforcement, it was found 
that response latency increases as reinforcement fre- 
quency decreases to a reinforcement ratio of 20%; 
with greater frequencies of reinforcement, there is no 
essential change from level to level of reinforcement 
frequency.—L. I. O’Kelly. 

543. Miller, R. E., Murphy, J V., & Finocchio, 
D. Vv. (U. Pittsburgh, Pa.) A consideration of 
the object-quality discrimination task as a depend- 
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ent variable. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., _ 48, 
29-31.—23 young rhesus monkeys trained on three- 
trial el of a76 ecb discrimination — for a 
total of 576 problems yielded —_ intercorrela- 
tions between successive blocks of 96 problems, and 
for split-half reliability determinations. Reliability 
increases with increase in number of trials. “This 
information . . . may be used to determine when a 
group of animals should be assigned to sub-groups for 
lication of an independent variable.”—L. /. 
O'Kelly, 

544. Morin, Robert E. (U. a emo ¥ Madison. ) 
Factors influen rate and extent of learning in 
the presence of misinformative feedback. J. exp. 
Psychol., 1955, 49, 343-351.—Groups of Ss were 
given various degrees of misinformative feedback 
in a two-choice Tesponse situation. The groups were 
also classified in terms of the instructions utilized 
and the presence or absence of a correction signal. 
Found that S’s ability to filter out misinformative 
feedback and acquire optimum response solutions was 
a decreasing function of the percentage of misinforma- 
tive feedback. It was also found that awareness of 
the possibility of misinformative feedback, a correc- 
tion signal in the feedback channel, and an explana- 
tion of the function of this signal are all important 
to learning: each new addition results in significantly 
better performance.—J. Arbit. 

545. Murphy, J. V., & Miller, R. E. (U. Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.) The effect of adrenocorticotrophic 
hormone (ACTH) on avoidance conditioning in 
the rat. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1955, 48, 47-49. 
—“Two experiments were completed in an attempt 
to assess the effect of ACTH on avoidance condition- 
ing in rats. Although the administration of ACTH 
during conditioning did not affect the acquisition of 
the response, it did significantly prolong the subse- 
quent extinction rate.”—L. J. O’Kelly. 


546. Noble, oe E. (Louisiana State U., Baton 
Rouge.) The effect of familiarization upon serial 
verbal learning. J. exp. Psychol., 1955, 49, 333-338. 
—Ss were presented visually with six relatively un- 
familiar and meaningless verbal stimuli in varying 
numbers of presentations. The six items were then 
encountered in serial lists to be learned by the an- 
ticipation method. “The effect of familiarization was 
a significant reduction in the number of trials re- 
quired for mastery. A similar finding was true of 
the percentage of correct responses on the initial trial, 
the degree of facilitation increasing curvilinearly with 
amount of prior practice.” Results were discussed in 
terms of Robinson’s “law of acquaintance” and differ- 
ential pronouncing practice.—J. Arbit. 

547. Noble, Merrill; Fitts, Paul M., & Warren, 
Claude E. (Ohio State U., Columbus.) The fre- 
quency response of skilled subjects in a pursuit 
tracking task. J. exp. Psychol., 1955, 49, 249-256.— 
“The efficiency of highly skilled Ss in tracking a tar- 
get which moves in a simple harmonic motion pat- 
tern . . . was found to decrease steadily as input fre- 
quency was increased. Examination of objective 
scores and analysis of graphic records of the prob- 
lem input, S’s output, and tracking error indicate 
that five types of changes in motor behavior con- 
tribute to the decrease in performance proficiency. 

. These changes in performance are interpreted in 
relation to the hypothesis that man puts out a pat- 
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terned response which he predicts will match the 
stimulus pattern, observes the outcome during a 
sampling period, and intermittently changes his out- 
put pattern.”—J. Arbit. 

548. Nystrom, Charles O., Morin, Robert E., & 
Grant, David A. (U. Wisconsin, Madison.) Ef- 
fects of amount, rate, and stage of automatically- 
paced training on self-paced performance. J. exp. 
Psychol., 1955, 49, 225-230.—The greater the amount 
of AP practice the greater the rate of improvement 
on the SP task. The faster the AP practice the 
greater the rate of improvement on the subsequent 
SP task. No significant effect due the stage of prac- 
tice (early or late) on the transfer task.—J. Arbit. 

549. Obonai, T., & Tatsuno, Ch. (Tokyo U. 
Education, Japan.) Facilitation and inhibition in 
memorizing a series of digits or letters. Jap. psy- 
chol. Res., 1954, No. 1, 1-8.—82 high school students 
were subjects in 2 experiments presenting series of 7 
digits and 7 Japanese letters orally for immediate 
recall. In each series one item was repeated with a 
varying number of intermediate items. “The results 
of experiment indicated that the Ranschburg phe- 
nomenon varies in relation to the position and the dis- 
tance between identical terms. It was also evident 
that the identical terms suffer not only an inhibitive 
effect but also a facilitative effect."—C. M. Louttit. 

550. Olds, James. (McGill U., Montreal, Can.) 
Physiological mechanisms of reward. In Jones, 
M. R., Nebraska symposium on motivation: 1955, 
(see 30: 483), 73-139.—Electrodes are implanted in 
various portions of rats’ brains and the animals are 
allowed to administer self-stimulation by pressing a 
Skinner bar. The experimental results are inter- 
preted as supporting the contention that there may be 
a reward system in the anterior and limbic portions 
of the brain; and a punishment system in the posterior 
reticular part. Thus it is thought that reward and 
punishment are separate, but that each has a drive 
component. 41 references.—L. N. Solomon. 

551. Page, Horace A. (U. Wisconsin, Madison. ) 
The facilitation of experimental extinction by re- 
sponse prevention as a function of the acquisition 
of a new . J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1955, 
48, 14-16.—It having previously been demonstrated 
that rats prevented from making an avoidance re- 
sponse extinguish more rapidly than do those allowed 
to do so, this experiment showed that “when the 
avoidance chamber was treated as a goal box, latencies 
were significantly greater for animals whose avoid- 
ance responses had been interrupted early in the ex- 
tinction of previous avoidance training than for a 
group that had been extinguished in a normal fashion 
and a control group of naive Ss.”—L. I. O’Kelly. 

552. Passey, George E.. & Herman, Paul N. 
(U. Alabama, University.) The shape of the 
discrimination a, for two — 
stimulus tions. J. exp. Psychol., 1955, 
273-277.—Taught albino and pigmented rats a dif 
ferential running response to two intensities of il- 
lumination. One group had a large stimulus separa- 
tion, the other a small separation. The pigmented 
rats reached the criterion significantly faster than the 
albino rats. “After reaching the criterion Ss were 
tested for performance on intensities lying een 
the positive and negative stimuli in order to ascertain 
the shape of the gradient of reaction potential separat- 
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ing them. Hull’s theorem 13c .. . is supported by 
our data.” Further evidence regarding other of Hull's 
theorems is also presented.—J. Arbit. 


553. Radner, Louis. The role of proprioc 
cues in conditioning. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 
155.—Abstract. 

554. Riopelle, A. J., & Francisco, E.W. (Emory 
U., Ga.) Discrimination learning performance 
under different first-trial procedures. J. comp. 
physiol. Psychol., 1955, 48, 90-93.—When varying 
first-trial procedures were used with rhesus monkeys 
on an object-quality discrimination test, it was found 
that groups trained to perseverate their initial choices 
eventually attained a high percentage of correct re- 
sponses on the second trials, and that groups required 
to reverse their initial response continued to have 
difficulty —L. I. O’Kelly. 

555. Russell, Wallace A., & Storms, Lowell H. 
(U. Minnesota, M inneopois.) Implicit verbal 
chaining in in paired-associa te learning. J. exp. Psy- 
chol., 1955, 49, 287-293.—Constructed chains of word 
asséciations, B-C-D, from Kent-Rosanoff revisions. 
Ss then learned A-B pairs where A was a nonsense 
syllable. In the test situation S learned A-D pairs 
and A-X pairs where X terms were not associated 
with the chains. Found that A-D pairs were learned 
significantly faster and elicited earlier than the A-X 
pairs.—J. Arbit. 

556. Schmidt, Hans, Jr. 
and retroactive inhibition. Dissertation Abstr., 
1955, 15, 155.—Abstract. 

557. Schulz, Rudolph W. aie U., 
Evanston, Ill.) Generalization o a ee in 
rote serial learning. J. exp. Psychol., 1955, 49, 267- 
272.—Ss learned a ten-item serial nonsense syllable 
list under five conditions: three levels of list mastery 
and two of intralist similarity. After learning S 
designated the ordinal number of the serial position 
of each syllable in the list. Inaccuracy in naming 
these positions provided the operational definition of 
generalization of serial position. Found that accuracy 
in position naming varied as a function of serial posi- 
tion. Certain findings however, make the definition 
of serial position generalization somewhat tenuous, 
“so it was necessary to conclude that the experiment 
did not adequately evaluate the hypothesis of general- 
ization of serial position.”—J. Arbit. 

558. Shmidt, E. V., & Sukhovskaia, N. A. VIi- 
ianie slova kak uslovnogo razdrazhitelia na sosto- 
ianie zritel’nogo analizatora. (Influence of a word 
as conditioned stimulus on the state of the visual 
analyzer.) Zh. wyssh. nervn. Deiatel’., 1953, 3(6), 
809-815.—An experimental study is reported which 
concludes that “in the healthy adult it is possible 
quite easily to develop a conditioned reaction of the 
visual analyzer in response to a word.”—J/. D. London. 


559. Sidman, Murray. On the persistence of 
avoidance behavior. /. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1955, 
50, 217-220.—“The persistence of avoidance behavior 
was investigated using a procedure in which every 
lever-pressing response served to delay the occurrence 
of a shock. All other behavior was capable of pro- 
ducing the shock. In agreement with the report of 
Solomon, Kamin, and Wynne, it was found that the 
avoidance behavior was extremely persistent even 
when no shocks occurred. Eventually, however, the 


tive 


Response stereotypy 
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response always weakened to the point where addi- 
tional shocks were required to maintain its strength. 
Persistence of the avoidance response, at least in the 
early stages of extinction, was found to be directly 
related to its strength during conditioning.”—L. N. 
Solomon. 

560. Spiker, Charles C., & Terrell, Glenn, Jr. 
Factors associated with transposition behavior of 
preschool children. J. genet. Psychol., 1955, 86, 
143-158.—“If a verbal response can be set up to the 
middlesized stimulus for those children not having 
such a concept name already established, it would be 
expected that these children should transpose better 
than children not having such a name already avail- 
able and not having been given the training with the 
verbal response.” Results lend support to the hy- 
pothesis —Z. Luria. 

561. Stevenson, Harold W., Iscoe, Ira, & Mc- 
Connell, Claudia. (U. Texas, Austin.) A develop- 
mental study of transposition. J. exp. Psychol., 
1955, 49, 278-280.—“Six groups of 20 Ss were se- 
lected from preschool, Grades 2, 5, 8, and 10, and col- 
lege in order to explore the developmental changes in 
the learning of a size discrimination and in the trans- 
position to a set of stimuli one step removed from the 
training pair. A decrease in learning trials was found 
through Grade 5, but a significant increase appeared 
following Grade 8. The incidence of transposition 
did not differ significantly among the groups.”—J. 
Arbit. 

562. Stoliarchuk, N. K. Vliianie vysokoi tem- 
peratury sredy na uslovno-refiektornuiu deiatel’- 
nost’ belykh krys. (Influence of high environmental 


temperature on the conditioned-reflex activity of 
white rats.) Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel’., 1953, 3(6), 
932-940.—On exposure to high temperature (33°- 


34°C) inhibitory processes manifest themselves. 
However, reversability was demonstrated in the course 
of adaptation with disappearance of inhibitory effects. 
—I. D. London. 

563. Thompson, Robert, & McConnell, James. 
(U. Texas, Austin.) Classical conditioning in the 
planarian, Dugesia dorotocephala. /. comp. 
physiol. Psychol., 1955, 48, 65-68.—It was demon- 
strated that planaria can form conditioned responses 
in a classical light-shock situation—L. J. O’Kelly. 

564. Tomsovic, Milan. The effect of anoxia 
upon learning and reversal of a position habit in 
the white rat. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 151.— 
Abstract. 

565. Voss, James F. (U. Wisconsin, Madison.) 
Effect of target brightness and target speed upon 
tracking proficiency. J. exp. Psychol., 1955, 49, 
237-243.—Using brightness values varying from 
697mL to .0028mL found that as target brightness 
increases tracking proficiency increases in a curvi- 
linear manner. Dividing each brightness group into 
Ss practicing at slow and fast speed noted that there 
is a significant difference between speeds in favor of 
the slower speed and a significant speed brightness 
interaction.—J. Arbit. 

566. Walker, E. L., Dember, W. N., Earl, R. W., 
& Karoly, A. J. (U. Michigan, Ann Arbor.) Choice 
alternation: I. Stimulus vs. place vs. response. 
J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1955, 48, 19-23.—“T wenty- 
four albino rats at five months of age were tested in 
a cross-maze with a design which permitted the ani- 
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mal to alternate with respect to the (left- 
right), the intramaze stimuli ( white-black), or place 
(east-west) in combinations which yielded an assess- 
ment of the relative importance of each of these possi- 
ble determiners of choice alternation. The response 
was found to have little, if any, importance; place 
had a considerable importance; and the stimulus had 
more importance than place. The conclusion was 
reached, partly on the basis of these data, that the 
relative importance of each of these variables could 
be manipulated almost at will.”—L. J. O’Kelly. 

567. Walker, E. L., Dember, W. N., Earl, R. W., 
Fliege, S. E., & Karoly, A. J. (U. Michigan, Ann 
Arbor.) Choice alternation. II. Exposure to 
stimulus or stimulus and place without choice. 
J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1955, 48, 24-28.—It was 
shown that exposure to black or white stimuli previ- 
ous to being placed in a maze in which the alterna- 
tives were black and white had no significant effect 
on subsequent maze behavior, whether the exposure 
took place in a black or white detention box or in the 
goal box of the maze.—L. J. O’Kelly. 

568. Walker, E. L., Dember, W. N., Earl, R. W., 
Fawl, C. L., & Karoly, A. J. (. Michigan, Ann 
Arbor.) Choice alternation: III. Response in- 
tensity vs. response discriminability. J. comp. 
physiol. Psychol., 1955, 48, 80-85.—In an experiment 
in which the work or effort involved in making a 
response was varied, increasing effort did not lead 
to an increase in response alternation, but rather re- 
sulted in a tendency to response repetition. Theoreti- 
cal implications are discussed in terms of “the as- 
sumption that variability in behavior should not be 
treated as being random, but should be considered as 
a systematic pattern of behavior.”—L. J. O’Kelly. 

569. Wickens, Delos D., & Snide, John D. (Ohio 
State U., Columbus.) The influence of nonrein- 
forcement of a component of a complex stimulus 
on resistance to extinction of the complex itself. 
J. exp. Psychol., 1955, 49, 257-259.—“. . . control 
Ss were conditioned to a complex stimulus of a light 
and tone for 16 trials, with shock the UCS for the 
GSR response. They were then extinguished to this 
stimulus complex. The procedure was the same for 
the two experimental groups except that 12 times 
during the training the light alone (or, for the other 
group, the tone alone) was presented without rein- 
forcement.” Found that resistance to extinction of 
the experimental groups was significantly higher than 
that of the control group.—J. Arbit. 

570. Woodruff, Arnold Bond. The effect of 
severe restriction of visual experience on learn- 
ing and perception in the white rat. Ohio State 
Univ., Abstracts of Dissertations . . . 1950-1951, 1955, 
66, 397-403.—Abstract. 

571. Young, Paul Thomas, & Shuford, E. H., 
Jr. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) Quantitative control of 
motivation through sucrose solutions of different 
concentrations. /. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1955, 48, 
114-118.—Rate of running to sucrose solutions is a 
function of the concentration in well-nourished non- 
hungry and non-thirsty rats. Resistance to extinction 
varies with the concentration of sucrose originally 
used as reward during learning. If distilled water is 
substituted for sucrose there is an initial increase in 
running speed, followed by a steady decline —L. /. 
O’ Kelly. 
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572. Zeaman, David, & Kaufman, Herbert. 
(U. Connecticut, Storrs.) Individual differences 
and theory in a motor learning task. Psychol. 
Monogr., 1955, 69(6), No. 391, p.—A report on 
a series of experimental studies vactigned to relate 
“individual differences in starting scores of a com- 
monly studied motor task (writing letters of the 
alphabet upside down and backward) to a single 
theoretical factor in Hull’s system.” The results re- 
vealed that “individual differences were discovered to 
be those of generalized conditioned inhibition (gl), 
interpretable as previously learned tendency to rest 
during assigned periods of prolonged work.” The 
authors conclude that the Hull system can be “de- 
ductively elaborated to yield testable predictions of a 
semi-quantitative nature in the field of individual dif- 
ferences.”—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


(See also abstracts 81, 189, 190, 197, 205, 308, 437, 
439, 731, 732, 849, 1279, 1512, 1535, 1536) 


THINKING & IMAGINATION 


573. Archer, E. James, Bourne, Lyle E., Jr., & 
Brown, Frederick G. (U. Wisconsin, Madison.) 
Concept identification as a function of irrelevant 
information and instructions. J. exp. Psychol., 
1955, 49, 153-164.—Ss classified oscilloscope patterns 
into four categories corresponding to combinations 
of two levels of two dimensions. Special instructions 
did not increase the performance of an analytically 
oriented group. The instructions did reduce varia- 
bility, however. In regard to the introduction of 
irrelevant information, it was found that perform- 
ance became poorer as the amount of irrelevant in- 
formation increased. “It was suggested that a critical 
determinant of ease of concept identification is the dis- 
criminability of the levels of the dimensions involved.” 
17 references.—J. Arbit. 

574. Ate, Louis Clyde, Jr. Differential effects of 
anxiety on the use of pattern and intensity cues in 
concept formation ae. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 
15, 149.—Abstract. 

575. Baumgarten, F. Erziehung zum Denken. 
(Education for thinking.) Mensch u. Arbeit, 1955, 
7(1), 5-9.—The question as to why so little impetus 
for creative and independent thinking exists to-day 
is discussed. It is suggested that training in the art 
of thinking and reasoning begins in the early school 
years by means of inclusion of specific material suit- 
able for this purpose in the school curriculum.—E. 
Schwerin. 

576. Chipps, James Lewis. The interrelation- 
ships of three test conditions with fantasy produc- 
tions. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 290.—Abstract. 

577. Clark, Walter Heuston. (549 Palisado Ave., 
Windsor, Conn.) A study of some of B. +4 factors 
leading to yar ae and creativity, with 
reference to and belief. J. soc. 
Psychol., 1955, 41, 37-69. —The following hypothesis 
was examined and only partially supported by the 
findings: “creativity often results from a combination 
of faith and skepticism as sources of motivation to- 
gether with the resulting pong oy so that more able 
people might be expected to be both more religious 
and more skeptical than the less able.” Data “were 
obtained from 116 biographies in Who’s Who in 
America and 186 alumni of Williams and Middle- 
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bury colleges. The Who’s Who group rated them- 
selves as more skeptical than the college alumni. 
Most of the respondents reported a creative inter- 
action between religious belief and secular achieve- 
ment, though with a significantly greater influence 
of belief on achievement than achievement on belief.” 
—J. C. Franklin. 

578. Cross, K. Patricia. (U. Jilinois, Urbana.), 
& oye om L. Technique in problem-solv- 
ing as a ctor of educational achievement. J. 
educ. Psychol., 1955, 46, 193-206.—Describes the de- 
velopment of the Balance Problems Test, a device 
which shows how an individual selects and makes 
use of principles as opposed to factual information in 
problem-solving. On the basis of results obtained 
from using the test the authors conclude: (1) tech- 
niques used in problem-solving are variables which 
can serve as differential predictors of school achieve- 
ment; (2) the tab format of the test “provides a 
situation in which the subject is able to select the 
kinds and amount of information he believes will best 
enable him to solve the problems;” (3) “the tab 
method might well be applied to situations where the 
initial selection and use of a specific series of pro- 
cedures is an important aspect of the individual's 
subsequent training.”—F. Costin. 

579. Dukes, William F. (U. California, Davis.) 

ological studies of values. Psychol. Buil., 
1955, 52, 24-50.—Research and discussions of values 
are reviewed with regard to (1) individual differences 
in values (sex; body and personality type; intelli- 
gence, aptitude, and achievement; vocational inter- 
ests; religion; regional, national, ‘and other cultural 
differences ; etc.), (2) the origin and development of 
values, and (3) the influence of values on the individ- 
ual’s cognitive life. The relationship between value 
systems and other variables can be better understood 
by capitalizing on the interdisciplinary approach and 
by emphasizing the individual, rather than the par- 
ticular variable, as the important unit of interest. 
Knowledge of the development of values will be facili- 
tated by more longitudinal studies where “lifelike com- 
plexity” is not obscured. 211 references.—R. Perloff. 


580. Ekman, Gésta. (U. Stockholm, Sweden.) 
The four effects of cooperation. /. soc. Psychol., 
1955, 41, 149-162.—The individual, summation, aver- 
age, and probability effects of cooperation are de- 
scribed and experimental demonstrations given of 
each of them. The author observes that concentrated 
research on single problems involving numbers of 
trained scientists working cooperatively increases the 
chances and reduces the time required for problem 
solution. 25 references.—J. C. Franklin. 

581. Fodor, Nandor. Through the Gate of 
Horn: a clinical approach to precognitive dreams. 
Amer. J. Psychother., 1955, 9, 283-294.—Seven ana- 
lyzed dreams are presented in an effort to provide 
further positive evidence for the doctrine of precogni- 
tion through dreams.—L. N. Solomon. 

Py - Forster, Nora Chang; Vinacke, W. Edgar, 

» John M. (U. Hawaii, Honolulu.) 
Flexibility and rigidity in a variety of problem 
situations. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1955, 50, 211- 
216.—The results point to the conclusion that a per- 
son who displays behavior defined as flexible in one 


situation does not necessarily do so in another. “It 
may be that some other way of defining behavior 
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might lead to the formulation of a general variable of 
problem-solving behavior, but the criteria adopted 
here do not.” 23 references.—L. N. Solomon. 


583. Fréchet, Maurice. Un — 
ue sur les probabilités jectives irration 

n (A psychological problem concerning sub- 
jective irrational probabilities.) J. Psychol. norm. 
path., 1954, 47-51, 431~438—The author suggests ex- 
periments to study subjects’ estimation of the prob- 
ability of events, the probability of which can be cal- 
culated from knowledge of the probability of the 
component events.—M. L. Simmel. 

584. Freud, Sigmund. The tion of 
dreams. New York: Basic Books, "1955, xxxii, 692 
p. $7.50.—Translated from the German and edited 
by James Strachey, “the present edition is a reprint 
of that included in Vols. IV and V of the Standard 
Edition, 1953 (The Hogarth Press and The Institute 
of Psycho-Analysis). A few additional notes will 
be found on p. 628.” 500-item bibliography.—A. J. 


Sprow. 
585. Green, Edward J. (Harvard U., Cambridge, 
Mass.) Concept formation: a prob in human 


t conditioning. J. exp. Psychol., 1955, 49, 
175-180.—Investigated the roles played ‘in concept 
formation by fixed-ratio schedules of reinforcement 
and by the length of time the discriminative stimuli 
are presented to the S. The extent to which Ss dis- 
criminated was inversely related to the ratio of re- 
sponses to reinforcement and directly to the length of 
= y+ stimuli were presented during conditioning. 
—J. Arbit. 


586. Hovland, Carl I. (Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.), & Kendler, Howard H. The New York 
University conference on human problem solving. 
Amer. Psychologist, 1955, 10, 64-68.—“‘A conference 
of about 40 psychologists to explore the present status 
of research in the field of human problem solving was 
held at New York University . . .” in April 1954. 
“The program consisted of general papers and dis- 
cussions in the mornings and brief reports of current 
research in the afternoons.” Areas of agreement and 
disagreement and points of view of the conference 
discussants are cited —S. J. Lachman. 


587. Kendler, Howard H., & D’Amato, May F. 
(New York U.) A comparison of reversal shifts 
and nonreversal shifts in human concept forma- 
tion behavior. J. exp. Psychol., 1955, 49, 165-174.— 
Analyzed card-sorting behavior with ‘the assumption 
that on any one trial it consisted of a sequence of 
two successive S-R associations. Tested the hy- 
pothesis that the presence of appropriate symbolic 
cues, even though connected to the wrong sorting re- 
sponse, would facilitate concept formation. The ex- 
perimental results confirmed the hypothesis.—J. Arbit. 


588. Lorge, = Turknas’ Seco Coll., Pnne the — 
U., New York. TTuckman, Jacob; Alan, 
Spiegel, Joseph, > Moss, Prob! blem-solving 


by teams and by individuals in a field J. 
educ. Psychol., 1955, 46, 160-166.—The Mined Road 
Problem’ was constructed in reality in open country, 
with three possible variations presented: The Actual 
Rea! Without Manipulation, The Actual Real With 
Manipulation, and the Actual Real Solve. Only in 
the last were the subjects required to carry the prob- 
lem to a solution (actually cross a supposedly mined 
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road.) “No evidence of significant differences among 
the solutions at the three field levels of presentation 
was obtained either for teams or for individuals. At 
every field level of presentation, however, the solu- 
tions by teams were statistically superior to those by 
sam «Serene Costin. 
Dorothy Irene. (U. Arizona, 
Tacnn) problem solving. J. soc. Psychol., 
1955, rm 103-113. ters this experiment comparing the 
eficiency of problem solving by college students work- 
ng individually and in groups, an advantage “was 
pe for the group over the individual” but group 
results do not “surpass the individual results of every 
member of the group.” Moreover, “the trend. . . 
favors the top individual of the group over wae a 
as a whole.” The author interprets the its as 
inconclusive, observing that haps the advantage 
of the group over the Bi Span of the group 
appears only when the problems are even more com- 
plex” than those used in this experiment—J. C. 
Franklin. 

590. ey G., & Obonai, T. (Tokyo U. Edu- 

ye ae.) Decomposition and fusion of men- 

es in the post-hypnotic hallucinatory state. 
The ence of ogres on mental image. Jap. 
psychol. Res., 1954, No. 1, 21-34.—A situation was 
devised in which adolescent subjects were conditioned 
in deep hypnosis with buzzer and a visual stimulus. 
Post hypnosis they were asked to draw what was 
seen other than a line in presented stimulus. Briefly 
results indicated that “position, form, and clearness 
of hallucinatory image in the post hypnotic hallucina- 
tory state is influenced by the perceptual stimulus.”— 
C. M. Louttit. 

591. Onizawa, Tadashi, & Ohwaki, Yoshikazu. 
Association of ideas as a on the electro- 
encephalogram. Tohoku Psychol. Folia., 1955, 14, 
105-114.—In the encephalogram, mental activity in 
various types of association and calculation produces 
some differences in brain waves, but these are not 
Statistically significant. French and German sum- 
maries.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

592. Plank, Robert. (VA, Cleveland, O.) His- 
torical illustrations of concept formation. Etc. 
Rev. gen. Semant., 1955, 12, 96-102.—Concepts, 
broadly conceived, include both phenomenal and valua- 
tive selections from experience, and some of the dif- 
ficulties which arise in attempting to find or create 
means of making new concepts at home in the corpus 
of language may better be understood in historical 
perspective than in present instances. Sometimes con- 
cepts precede eventual referents, and in such cases the 
existence of a well-accepted concept may seriously 
interfere with attempts to respond realistically when 
the referent is encountered.—J/. Caffrey. 

593. Taft, Ronald. The ability to judge le. 
Psychol. Bull., 1955, 52, 1-23.—Five methods vor 
measuring the’ ability to "judge others are described. 
This ability, viewed as a personality trait, is dis- 
cussed along with its correlates, and is sufficiently 
general to permit discrimination between “good” and 
“poor” judges. Contradictions between studies may 
be due partially to the low reliability of the measures 
used or to the effects of the type of judgment re- 
quired, traits judged, and subjects used. The corner- 
stones of this ability appear to be (1) appropriate 
judgmental norms (judge and subject background 
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similarity), (2) judging ability (general and social 
intelligence), and perhaps a specific factor for non- 
analytic judgment (“intuition”), and (3) motiva- 
tion (to make accurate judgments), which is prob- 
ably the most important. 81 references.—R. Perloff. 


594. von Gebsattel, V. E. Traum und Symbol. 
(Dream and symbol.) Jb. Psychol. Psychother., 
1955, 3, 37-52.—The possibility of dream interpre- 
tation is based on a view of the dream as composed 
of unexplicated significances. These significances, in 
the form of symbols, are most meaningfully investi- 
gated during the course of a person’s efforts to better 
understand himself. A person’s life may be viewed 
as a sequence of crises, little and large, in the course 
of becoming himself, crises which are concretely 
represented in the symbols of the dream and their 
relationships to one another. Thus the dream is use- 
ful for illuminating obstacles to self-realization. A 
single dream is interpreted in detail as an illustration 
of the value of this approach—E. W. Eng. 


(See also abstracts 252, 924, 1325, 1797) 


INTELLIGENCE 
595. Amaral, Fernando de Villemor. A inteli- 
géncia e as escalas de nivel mental. (Intelligence 


and mental age scales.) Arch. brasil. Psicotécnica, 
1953, 5(2), 57-67.—In a condensed form, the author 
presents the first lecture of a course entitled “In- 
telligence and mental age scales,” offered by the 
I.S.0.P. It is a brief historical background covering 
concepts, definitions, nature of intelligence, and its 
qualitative and quantitative aspects—E. Florence. 

596. Anderson, Gordon V., Fruchter, Benjamin; 
Manuel, Herschel T., & Worchel, Philip. (U. Tex., 
Austin.) Survey of research on spatial factors. 
USAF Personn. Train. Res. Cent., Res. Bull. 1954, 
No. AFPTRC-TR-54-84, iv, 59 p.—‘‘Research in the 
area of spatial abilities is of importance to the Air 
Force since the possession of these abilities in con- 
siderable degree has been found to be requisite for 
success in pilot training and training in certain trade 
school courses. This Research Bulletin provides an 
outline and an evaluation of the progress of this re- 
search from the early factor analysis studies of Spear- 
man and Kelley to the present. While only one space 
factor was identified in the earlier studies, there are 
now known to be additional factors. From a consid- 
eration of the findings of 57 spatial tests, it is proposed 
that there are probably four spatial ability factors: 
rotation, manipulation, orientation, and kinesthetic.” 
158-item bibliography.—W. F. Grether. 


597. Eng, Bernard, & Walter, Leon. Contributo 
allo studio psicologico sui rapporti fra lintelli- 
genza generale, l’intelligenza tecnica e Il’abilita 
manuale. (Contribution to the study of the relation- 
ships between general intelligence, technical intelli- 
gence, and manual ability.) Arch. Psicol. Neur. 
Psich., 1955, 16, 3-17.—A comprehensive study with 
1161 subjects concerning the relationships among 
general intelligence (measured with Meili test), tech- 
nical intelligence (measured with Walther test bat- 
tery), and manual ability (as measured with Walther 
battery), is presented. Statistical analysis shows the 
reliability, validity, and independence of various meas- 
urements. The results, which confirm those of 
Hirshe, indicate that it is not possible to replace a 
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test of mechanical ability with one of general in- 
telligence. French, English, German summaries.— 
A. Manoil. 

598. Mgnnesland, Kristian. Vurdering av in- 
tellig ver. (Evaluation of intelligence tests.) 
Norsk ped. Tidskr., 1954, 38, 170-172.—A brief dis- 
cussion of the following common sources of errors 
in intelligence tests: (1) Determining the IQ by the 
MA/CA ratio. (2) The constancy of the 1Q. (3) 
Interpretation of MA. (4) Test reliability. These 
tests should not be evaluated too superficially, neither 
should one ascribe to them values that they do not 
possess.—B. Karlsen. 

599. Oko, Jan. Przyczynek do badan nad 
udziatem wyobrazni przestrzennej w uzdolnieniach 
mechanicznych. (Investigation concerning spacial 
imagery and its role in the mental structure of me- 
chanical ability.) Biul. Inst. Nauk.-Bad. Przem. 
Wegl., 1948, No. 32, 26 p.—Experimental material 
has been collected from two sources: subjective (the 
analysis of introspective data) and objective (the 
testing results of the mechanical ability and spacial 
imagery tests). 262 persons have been examined. 
The coefficients of correlation showing the degree of 
mutual dependence of spacial imagery and mechanical 
ability have been found rin a or more). The 
author concludes that spacial imagery is the most im- 
portant factor of the mechanical ability. 14 refer- 
ences. English summary.—M. Choynowski. 

600. Thurstone, L. L. (U. North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill.) Differential growth of mental abilities. 
Science, 1955, 121, 627.—Abstract. . 


PERSON ALITY 


601. Adkins, Leslie John. Relationship between 
aggressive fantasy and threshold for perception of 
aggression. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 288-289. 
—-Abstract. 

602. Ames, Van Meter. U. Cincinnati, O.) 
Mead and Husserl on the . Phil. phenomenol. 
Res., 1955, 15, 320-331.—Both Mead and Husserl 
were deeply concerned with the nature of the self but 
their approaches differed radically. For Mead, the 
self is the result of a social process, and it is to be 
approached empirically. This naturalistic view makes 
the self an outcome of a long evolutionary process. 
For Husserl, on the other hand, the inner life of the 
self is so primary that whatever the world is must 
depend upon it. The ego is transcendent and is taken 
to be absolutely certain and beyond question. Far- 
ber’s emendation of Husserl’s phenomenological ap- 
proach comes much closer to the views of James and 
Mead.—P. E. Lichtenstein. 

603. [Anon.] Selective bibliography: social fac- 
tors and personality. IJnt. soc. Sci. Bull., 1955, 7, 
98-105.—209-item bibliography. 

604. Blackman, Leonard S. The effects of per- 
sonality and group oriented feelings of success and 
failure on tional shifts. Dissertation Abstr., 
1955, 15, —Abstract. 

605. Cline, Victor B. (U. Calif., Berkeley.) 
Ability to judge personality assessed with a stress 
interview and sound-film technique. J. abnorm. 
soc. Psychol., 1955, 50, 183-187.—‘“Three hundred 
and sixteen judges were presented with sound movies 
of stress interviews with four interviewees. These 
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judges made predictions about the real-life verbal 
and social behavior of the interviewees seen in the 
films. These predictions were scored against objec- 
tive criteria and a total judging ability index was 
derived for each judge. A subsample of 109 college 
undergraduates took a variety of personality and in- 
tellectual tests which were correlated with their judg- 
ing ability scores. Comparisons in judging ability 
were made between men and women, professional 
groups, and clinically trained personnel of greater 
and less experience.”—L. N. Solomon. 

606. Fey, William F. (U. Wisconsin, Madison.) 
Acceptance by others and its relation to accep- 
tance of self and others: a revaluation. J. abnorm. 
soc. Psychol., 1955, 50, 274-276.—‘Analysis of the 
data indicated that individuals with high self-accept- 
ance scores tend also to accept others, to feel ac- 
cepted by others, but actually to be neither more nor 
less accepted by others than those with low self- 
acceptance scores. Individuals with high acceptance- 
of-others scores tend in turn to feel accepted by 
others, and tend toward being accepted by them.”— 
L. N. Solomon. 

607. Freitas, Euridice. A influéncia do grupo 
familiar no desenvolvimento da _ personalidade. 
(The influence of the family group upon personality 
development.) Arch. brasil. Psicotécnica, 1953, 5(2), 
49-55.—In a condensed form, the author presents her 
first lecture of a course on “Psychodynamics of the 
relations of the family.” Emphasis is placed upon 
the influence of the family upon personality develop- 
ment and adjustment.—E. Florence. 

608. Griinewald, Ed. Gewissensbildung und 
Symbolcharakter der Uber-Ich-Projektionen. 
(Conscience formation and the symbolic character of 
superego projections.) Jb. Psychol. Psychother., 
1955, 3, 7.—Through projection reality objects 
are rendered appropriate for the reception of free 
emotional energy. Thus projection serves to re- 
store the disturbed affective equilibrium. The primi- 
tive superego, in human infancy, arises out of the in- 
fant’s projection of its prenatally experienced unity 
onto the earliest encountered portions of the world. 
Later, with the emergence of negativistic reactions, 
the sense of individuality shows itself. Out of the 
early projections remain identifications with the par- 
ents which, as foreign consciences, come into opposi- 
tion with the emerging ego. The child grows out of 
these parental ties to the extent of its capacity for 
understanding. To the extent of its lack of under- 
standing, it remains or becomes more and more bound 
by the parental models. —E. W. Eng. 

609. Jourard, Sidney M., & Secord, Paul F. 
(Emory U., Ga.) Body-cathexis and personality. 
Brit. J. Psychol., 1955, 46, 130-138.—“Body cathexis 
is defined as the degree of satisfaction reported by an 
individual for the parts of his body. A method for 
measuring this variable has been described, and the 
results of a number of studies reported.” Body 
cathexis measures were found to correlate with meas- 
ures of self-cathexis, anxious body-preoccupation, 
security concerning self, and perceived parental at- 
titudes to the body and the self. “The measured size 
of the body is an important determiner of cathexis for 
the body. With males, large size appears to be cor- 
related with positive cathexis, whereas with females 
small size seems to be desirable.” “The concept of 
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ideal size, among females, . . . shows much less varia- 
bility within the gr than measured size.” “The 
implications of these ings for personality adjust- 
ment are briefly discussed.”—L. E. Thune. 

610. Katz, Rosa. Ein Beitrag zur Psychologie 
des Vornamens. (A contribution to the psychology 
of the given name.) Z. Kinderpsychiat., 1955, 22, 
50-59.—Among both civilized and primitive peoples, 
the Christian name has significance. Special factors 
evoke both positive and negative reactions. The in- 
dividual may vary in acceptance of his name, but the 
name’s primary importance diminishes with the end- 
ing of school and apprenticeship. Negative reactions 
to names may be symptomatic of other difficulties, al- 
lowing insight into personality structure. English, 
French, and Italian summaries.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

611. Laforgue, René. Das individuelle und das 
kollektive Uber-Ich. (The individual and the collec- 
tive superego.) Z. Psychother. med. Psychol., 1955, 
5, 97-104.—From an initial view of the superego as 
an identification resolving the male oedipal situation, 
Freud came to recognize the contributions of mother 
and grandparents to superego formation. The con- 
cept of the superego as that dynamism of psychic 
functioning which restores the circumstances of the 
past may be still further widened to include the in- 
fluences of religion, national character, and language. 
Indirectly then, even climate and those conditions 
that affect the culture of a people have an effect on 
= content of their “collective superego.”—E. W. 

ng. 

612. Lagache, Daniel. Some aspects of identi- 
fication. /nt. soc. Sci. Bull., 1955, 7, 35-44.—The 
concept, identification, is examined in its relation- 
ship to psychoanalytic theory, objectivation, second- 
ary identification, transference, and primitive forms. 
“. . . the development of Western culture and the de- 
velopment of personality lie in the direction of ob- 
jectivation. We consequently tend to underestimate 
the part played by identification, as a fundamental 
process by which man comes to resemble man. The 
individual is, in the most literal sense of the word, 
doomed to identification.” 22 references—H. P. 
Shelley. 

613. Lane, John E. (Worcester State Hosp., 
Mass.) ial effectiveness and developmental 
level. J. Pers., 1955, 23, 274-284.—“Sixty normal 
adult males were classified as either high or low in 
social effectiveness on the basis of rank on the 
Worcester Scale of Social Attainment. From Wern- 
er’s developmental theory, the prediction was made 
that the two groups would be differentiated in terms 
of the developmental level of perceptual functioning 
on the Rorschach Test. The hypothesis was confirmed 
using a combined measure of indices of development, 
although the component indices themselves did not 
differentiate reliably between subjects low and high in 
social effectiveness.” 17 references—M. O. Wilson. 

614. Levanway, Russell W. (U. Mississippi, Uni- 
versity.) The effect of stress on expressed atti- 
tudes toward self and others. /. abnorm. soc. 
Psychol., 1955, 50, 225-226.—“‘There were two main 
phases of this study: (a) prestress administration of 
tests of acceptance of self and others, and (b) the 
stress phase during which tests of acceptance of self 
and others were readministered. . . . It was predicted 
that following introduction of stress, Ss would: (a) 
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express liking for more pictures of people, (b) rate 
others more favorably, and (c) make significant 
changes in their self-ratings. . . . All three hypotheses 
were supported by the data. . . ."—L. N. Solomon. 

615. Levinson, Daniel J. (Harvard U., Cam- 
bridge, Mass.), & Huffman, Phyllis E. Traditional 
family ideology and its relation to ity. J. 
Pers., 1955, 23, 251-273.—It was hypothesized that 
there is an autocratic-democratic continuum of ideol- 
ogy concerning the family which is associated with 
auto-democratic dimension in other ideological spheres 
and with the authoritarian-equalitarian personality 
continuum. By use of data obtained from several 
scales, Ethnocentrism, Authoritarianism, and a scale 
concerning traditional family ideology, the hypothesis 
was verified. Suggestions for further research are 
offered. Four tables, 13 references —M. O. Wilson. 

616. Loevinger, Jane. (Jewish Hosp., St. Louis, 
Mo.) Some principles of ity measure- 
ment. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1955, 15, 3-17.—Five 
principles for the measurement of personality are pro- 
posed and discussed. Scoring schemes for projective 
techniques, the MMPI, the Berkeley studies on the 
authoritarian personality, and Stephenson’s Q tech- 
nique are examined in light of these principles. Some 
suggestions for improved measurement of personality 
traits are briefly presented. 20 references.—W. Cole- 
man, 

617. Millon, Theodore. The role of situational 
variables in perceptual behaviors characteristic of 
authoritarians. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 147- 
148.—Abstract. 

618. Niceforo, A. (U. Rome, litaly.) Alcuni 
aspetti della struttura e della condotta dell’ “Io.” 
(Some aspects regarding the structure and behavior 
of the ego.) Scientia, 1955, 90(513), 29-36; 90(514), 
74-82.—“The author briefly reviews some aspects of 
his own works, beginning with those of the early 

art of the century, concerning the structure and be- 
outer of the Ego, especially from the point of view 
of depth psychology. He shows how in such sub- 
terranean psychological stratification there resides a 
‘latent delinquency,’ a series of characteristics and 
analogical, egotistical, and aggressive instincts.” He 
then goes on to discuss the many mechanisms through 
which instincts masquerade in socially acceptable 
form. “These psychic processes manifest themselves 
not only in the Ego of a single individual separately 
considered but also in the Ego of each social group.” 
French translation, p. 16-23; 38-46 of Supplement.— 
N. De Palma. 

619. Ohira, Katsuma. 
Séseiji o mochiita seikaku 
study of personality by the twin method.) Jap J. 
Psychol., 1954, 25, 79-82.—The influence of heredity 
and environment upon personality was studied using 
the method of Verschuer’s mean percentile deviation 
and the F. Lenz formula with 50 sets of twins as sub- 
jects. Hereditary factors, which are called “general 
maturity degree” by the author, are held responsible 
for the correlation between personality traits and in- 
telligence or physical maturity. In Ja with 
English abstract on p. 151.—A. M. Ntye 

620. Pacaud, S. Essai de critére objectif d’un 
trait caractériel; test du “respect de la consigne.” 
(Attempt to find an objective criterion of a character 
trait with regard to following directions.) Travail 


Kanazarwa U., Japan. 
Gi kansuru henkya’ tA 
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hum., 1955, 18, 64-82.—To what extent will a sub- 
ject keep to an assigned task, in the face of fatigue, 
boredom, and irritation? The task was addition of 
28 3 to 5 place numbers, which had to be redone even 
if S was sure he was correct. S’s fell into 3 differ- 
ent types: those who quit, claiming it was impossible 
to adapt to rules; submissive; and those who dodged 
strict compliance with the rules. English summary. 
Husband. 

621. Rabinovitch, M. Sam; Kennard, Margaret 
A., & Fister, W. P. (U. Brit. Columbia, Van- 
cowver.) Personality correlates of electroencepha- 

i Rorschach 


lographic patterns: Canad. J. 
Psychol., 1955, 9, 29-41.—“Differences in 


EEG pat- 
terns among psychiatric patients, prison inmates, ard 
normal controls have been demonstrated by use of 
electronic frequency analysis of electroencephalo- 
grams. Some correlations between personality char- 
acteristics, as reflected in the Rorschach test, and 
EEG frequency patterns are reported, and hypotheses 
for further research into relationships between EEG 
patterns are discussed.” 22 references.—E. D. Law- 
son. 

622. Revers, Wilhelm Josef. Vorbilder persén- 
lichen Werdens; Sinnbilder menschlichen Seins. 
(Models of personal becoming; metaphors of man’s 
being.) Jb. Psychol. Psychother., 1955, 3, 26-36.— 
Personality is the structured history of one’s en- 
counters with the various forms of the “you” repre- 
senting the higher reality of the ego. The child 
assimilates the group traditions, the young person at- 
tempts to free himself from them, while the older 
person secures a still deeper sense of self through 
them. While the child must accept parental models 
as given, the youth through the choice of his love 
rises to a new level of freedom. In human becoming, 
ever “higher” levels of “being human” are achieved 
through encounters with successive exemplars, each 
one an image of still further possibilities to be real- 
ized.—E. Ww Eng. 

623. Rosenberg, Nathan. An investigation of 
the use of the question mark in objective 
personality tests. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 295. 
—Abstract. 

624. Sarbin, Theodore R., & Hardyck, Curtis D. 
(U. California, Berkeley.) Conformance in role 

as a personality variable. J. consult. 
sychol., 1955, 19, 109-111.—“On the basis of certain 
postulates derived from role theory, a significant 
relationship between nonconformant perceptual re- 
s and deviant social behavior is hypothesized. 
Three experiments were performed to test this hy- 
pothesis. The first experiment compared the dis- 
tribution of responses of normals and schizophrenics 
to a set of schematized stick figures of humans in 
various postures. The normal subjects were found 
to have J-curve distributions as contrasted with the 
rectangular distributions of the schizophrenic sample. 
In a second experiment the number of conformant re- 
sponses of a group of normal subjects was found to 
bear a significant relationship to their social adjust- 
ment as judged by test profiles. A third, cross- 
validational, experiment indicated the stability of the 
relationship.”—A. J. Bachrach. 


estudo da personalidade. 
maethed applied to the cindy of 
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brasil. Psicoténica, 1953, 5(2), 43-48.—A_condensa- 
tion of the first lecture of a course on this subject 
offered by the 1.S.O.P., is presented in this article. 
It is a brief historical background of the use of the 
experimental method in the study of personality.— 


E. Florence. 
626. Seyfried, Helmut. T bei einer 
emeinschaft. (Test results in triplets.) 
Prax. Kinderpsychol. Kinderpsychiat., 1954, 3, 293- 
299.—One set of 22 year old triplets was tested under 
controlled conditions with the Rorschach, Szondi, and 
other personality tests. The subjects were two women 
and one man, the former being identical. The re- 
sults indicate greater similarities of test patterns be- 
tween the identical than the non-identical subjects.— 

E. Schwerin. 


627. Smock, Charles D. (State U. Iowa, Iowa 


City.) The influence of pe ge stress on 
the “intolerance of ‘a abnorm. soc. 
Psychol., 1955, 50, 177-1 — The Sypodatiie that 


psychological stress will result in increased intoler- 
ance for ambiguity is supported by the generally sig- 
nificant differences between the stress and security 
groups on the experimental measures.”—L. N. Solo- 
mon, 

628. Stewart, Louis H. (U. California, Berke- 
lee) The expression of personality in drawings 
and painting. Genet. Psychol. Monogr., 1955, 51, 
45-103.—The self portraits of 40 male and 40 female 
adolescents were rated by three judges on 31 stylistic 
qualities. A factor analysis of these data by Tryon’s 
method produced six clusters tentatively designated: 
realism, skill-quality, symmetry, width and variability 
of line, angularity, and movement. The clustered 
variables were then correlated with measures of in- 
telligence, social behavior, motivation, and personal 
adjustment which had been obtained for the 80 sub- 
jects. Although the clusters of stylistic variables 
were highly similar for boys and girls (excepting 
movement which appeared in the girls’ cluster only), 
there were large sex differences in the relationships 
between clusters and personality variables—G. G. 
Thompson. 

629. Van den Broek, P. De relatie tussen het 
begrip “belevingstype” van Rorschach en de “in- 
stellings” -typologie van Jung. (The relation be- 
tween the concept “experience type” of Rorschach 
and the attitude types of Jung.) Ned. Tijdschr. Psy- 
chol., 1954, 9, 517-525.—The development of the con- 
cept of introversion-extraversion in the theories of 
Jung and Rorschach is traced and the strong simi- 
larity between both is noted. It is found that the 
present Jungian concept of attitude is mirrored in the 
experience type of the Rorschach test—2?. H. Hou- 
wink, 

630. Zimmer, Herbert. The roles of conflict and 
internalized demands in projection. J. abnorm. soc. 
Psychol., 1955, 50, 188-192.—“The prediction was 
made that (a) the direction of projection is deter- 
mined by internalized demands, and (b) the strength 
of projection is directly related to the degree of con- 
flict and ambivalence over a trait. The results have 
tended to confirm these predictions.” 19 references. 
—L. N. Solomon. 


(See also abstracts 246, 278, 378, 646, 663, 702, 709, 
757, 785, 831, 840, 1194, 1264, 1551, 1559, 1562) 
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AESTHETICS 
1. Alexander, Franz. oe 
uns Part contemporain. ( 


ys rage count art.) one ‘phale, 1955, 44, ria 
45.—Major racteristics of contemporary art are 
negation and radical deformation of the real world. 
The world of habitual perception is rejected in favor 
of a magically created world. These tendencies can 
be viewed as symptomatic of a basic point of view 
which has found expression in many aspects of con- 
temporary life—A. L. Benton. 

632. Atkins, Lois. (972 Country Club Dr., Tea- 
mar 7) Psychological symbo of guilt and 
isolation in Hawthorne. Amer. Imago., 1954, 11, 
417-425.—“Hawthorne is primarily a moralist, but 
on a deeper level he is a profound psychologist who 

ints up the significance of interaction within the 
individual. .” In this forerunner of the modern 
psychological ‘dramatist, the medieval themes of Greed, 
Avarice, and Pride are replaced by Compulsion, Guilt, 
and Isolation. The symbolization of guilt and isola- 
tion is examined in such works as “The Scarlet 
Letter,” “The Birthmark,” and “The House of the 
Seven Gables.”—-W. A. Varvel. 

633. Barker, Warren J. The stereotyped west- 
ern story. Psychoanal. Quart., 1955, 24, 270-280.— 
“In the fictional formula that has become the Ameri- 
can ‘western,’ the ostensible historical account of the 
struggle to bring law and order to the expanding 
frontier seems to be a relatively unimportant facade 
behind which a far more ancient and universal battle 
rages having to do with the task of every child to 
master the dark forces of the oedipus which threatens 
to inhibit his progression into maturity. The west- 
ern story may be considered as a heroic myth in which 
are concealed themes of oedipal and other conflicts.” 
—L. N. Solomon. 


634. Bergler, Edmund. (251 Central Park West, 
New York.) Malcolm Cowley’s literary hatchet 
turns into a boomerang. Amer. Imago, 1954, 11, 
375-384.—Dr. Bergler replies to various details of 
a critical attack by Malcolm Cowley in Harper’s 
Magazine upon analysts, and Bergler specifically, who 
bia ay to deal with the process of artistic creativity. 
—W. A. Varvel. 

635. Bergler, Edmund. (251 Central Park West, 
New York.) A note on Herman Melville. Amer. 
Imago, 1954, 11, 385-397.—Two points are consid- 
ered: the meaning of the Moby Dick epic, and the 
reason for writing Pierre. “. . . in Moby Dick 
masochism is no longer fought with the weapon of 
autarchy (as in Typee and Omoo), but through iden- 
tification with Captain Ahab, who carries on a furious 
and unrelenting battle against the devouring white 
whale, symbolizing the ‘bad’ mother. The substitute 
defense also proves too weak, and is followed by the 
‘rescue attempt’ via oedipal admission, as presented in 
Pierre. Finally .. . everything collapses; the literary 
escape is ‘out,’ and camouflaged writing block sets 
in... .”"—W. A. Varvel. 

636. Brumbaugh, Thomas B. (Ohio State U., 
Columbus.) Concerning Nathaniel Hawthorne and 
art as magic. Amer. Imago, 1954, 11, 399-405.— 
“To Plotinus . . . a kind of sympathetic magic united 
men with the stars: ‘prayer and musical incantation 
are shadows of the primal love and sorcery given in 
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nature.” Hawthorne’s use of this idea became in- 
volved with his plot devices and his aesthetics. He 
is a psychological novelist “in so far as the things 
which motivate his plots and on which he bases his 
examinations of ‘primal love,’ are potent things satu- 
rated with personality."—-W. A. Varvel. 

637. Feldman, A. Bronson. Shakespeare’s early 
errors. Int. J. Penchddiel 1955, 36, 114-133.— 
A psychoanalytical interpretation of the Comedy of 
Errors. Because this is the most juvenile of Shake- 
speare’s works it is presumed to reflect the primary 
springs of his fantasy.—G. Elias. 

638. Francés, Robert. Recherches expérimen- 
tales sur la perception de la mélodie. (Experi- 
mental studies on the perception of a melody.) J. 
Psychol. norm. path., 1954, 47-51, 439-457.—Upon 
presentation of 3-tone, 6-tone and 9-tone melodies in 
which, on repetition a single note was changed sub- 
jects were to indicate which note was altered. Pro- 
fessional musicians made fewer errors than subjects 
who had learned to play an instrument, and these did 
better than subjects with no musical training at all. 
Changes were localized more successfully in shorter 
than in longer sequences, in tonal than in atonal 
melodies, and when the tone changed was either the 
initial or the final note or when it was the highest or 
lowest note. Such changes, especially in tonal 
melodies, make for changes in the musical character 
of the melody, while changes in intermediate tones 
may have less musical effect and are therefore less 
accurately localized —M. L. Simmel. 

639. Goitein, Lionel. (1225 Park Ave., New 
York.) The importance of the Book of Job for 
analytic thought. Amer. Imago, 1954, 11, 407-415. 
—Job is one of the earliest psycho-dramas to attempt 
an answer to the problem of a reason for punishment. 
It considers three fundamental issues: “the awaken- 
ing of Reason in a sensate world, the constructive 
place of doubt, man’s hankering after an unconscious 
mind.”"—-W. A. Varvel. 

640. Gordon, Donald A. The artistic excellence 
of oil paintings, as judged by experts and laymen. 
J. educ. Res., 1955, 48, 579-588.—Ten oil paintings 
by students in a variety of styles were rated by 10 
acknowledged experts and 10 laymen on a 5 point 
scale. The raters explained why they had rated the 
paintings as they had and these explanations were 
recorded on tape. Laymen prefer realistic paintings 
rating them on the basis of color, clarity, and content. 
No simple criterion was characteristic of the paintings 
rated high by the experts. They were more con- 
cerned with the relationships of form and color and 
with the technical aspects of the painting —M. 
Murphy. 

641. Greenacre, Phyllis. ‘It’s my own inven- 
tion’: A special screen memory of Mr. Lewis 
Carroll, its form and its history. Psychoanal. 
Quart., 1955, 24, 200-244.—In an attempt to trace 
through the various writings of both Charles 
and Lewis Carroll, the conclusion is reached that 
there is a series of interlocking, overlapping, and 
telescoping screen memories and dreams, which ap- 
pear with obsessional repetitiveness throughout the 
writer’s entire life. “The themes which appear time 
and again are the primal scene, fused with the sight 
of an older and man, perhaps a gardener, 
in a state of excitement which produced a counter- 
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excitement in a small boy onlooker; all this in turn 
fused with the awareness of the birth of babies. . . ."— 
L. N. Solomon. 

642. Greenacre, Phyllis. Swift and Carroll: a 
hema mm study of two lives. New York: 
nternational Universities Press, 1955. 306 p. $5.00. 
—Jonathan Swift and Charles L. Dodgson (Lewis 
Carroll) while appearing to be very different each in 
their lives and writings exhibited similar deviations in 
psychosexual development as interpreted in Freudian 
psychoanalysis. A biography and psychoanalytic in- 
terpretation of each author is presented and in one 
chapter they are compared. In a final chapter the 
author discusses nonsense (and wit) from a psycho- 
analytic point of view. 254-item bibliography.—C. M. 
Louttit. 

643. Gregori, Ellen. Das Symbol im Marchen. 
ieee symbol in the fairy tale.) Jb. Psychol. 

'sychother., 1955, 3, 88-94.—In the life of a person 
are many powers, often in opposition to one another. 
The figures of fairy tales, like those of dreams, 
dramatize the moving play of these forces in the di- 
rection of self-realization. The fairy tale has great 
healing value as a symbolic form of self-understand- 
ing. Historically the fairy tale is a humble descend- 
ent of the myth. The diversified forms of the dragon- 
slayer theme in fairy tales show how a single symbol 
may be used in innumerable ways, in this case, to 
relate to the different kinds of difficulties encountered 
in the achievement of a richer self through facing 
= accepting one’s feared and denied powers.—E. W. 

ng. 

644. Hayakawa, S. I. (U. Chicago, Ill.) Popu- 
lar songs vs. the facts of life. Etc. Rev. gen. 
Semant., 1955, 12, 83-95.—The lyrics of commercially 
mass-marketed “popular” songs are compared to those 
of “genuine” blues, jazz, etc., with emphasis on the 
relatively greater extensional orientation of the latter 
vs. the “grave, even pathological, intensional orienta- 
tions” of the former. The literature of the blues sug- 
gests that it is possible for a popular art to reveal 
realistic insights into behavior as well as realizable 
ideals and standards.—J. Caffrey. 

645. Hungerland, Helmut. Selective current 
bibliography for aesthetics and related fields, Janu- 
ary 1, 1954-December 31, 1954. J. Aesthet., 1955, 
13, 550-564.—Includes a section on psychology with 
63 titles. 

646. Jampolsy, Pierre. La personnalité et les 
préférences asthétiques chez l’adulte. (Personality 
and aesthetic preferences in the adult.) Année psy- 
chol., 1954, 54, 377-395.—What the individual seeks 
or avoids reveals his personality. Experiments with 
color, sound and form led to the conclusion that en- 
vironment and education exert their influence on 
aesthetic preferences. Appreciation of form evolves 
slowly, of color, more emotional and primitive, is less 
subject to cultural influence. Aesthetic prefefences 
are not entirely a product of education. The pref- 
erences of the two sexes for color seem to oppose 
masculine aggressiveness and feminine passivity. 
S ions of further investigation are offered — 
G. E. Bird. 

647. Keston, Morton J., & Pinto, Isabelle M. 
Possible factors influen musical preference. 


cing 
J. genet. Psychol. 1955, 86, 101-113.—Factors in- 
fluencing music preference are intellectual intro- 
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version, music recognition and musical training. In- 
telligence, sex, age and masculinity-femininity are 
negligibly related to music preference—Z Luria. 

648. Lesser, Simon O. The functions of form in 
narrative art. Psychiatry, 1955, 18, 51-64.—Form in 
narrative art functions to (1) furnish pleasure, (2) 
avoid or relieve guilt and anxiety, and (3) facilitate 
perception. Some difficulties involved in achieving 
these objectives are outlined. Conflicting desires of 
the reader may be counterbalanced and resolved by 
formal devices. 27 references—C. T. Bever. 


649. Meerloo, Joost A. M. (162 West 54th St., 
New York.) The monument as a delusional token. 
Amer. Imago, 1954, 11, 363-374.—A patient under 
analysis was pre-occupied with designs for his own 
tombstone. Hitler and his architects planned huge 
monuments to be erected all over conquered Europe 
(four sketches are reproduced). Analysis reveals 
different motives: Aggression, oedipal guilt, the de- 
lusion of fame and eternity. The monument suggests 
to us power and freedom. “It fulfills our unconscious 
wishes ; it frees us from guilt and sorrow; it conquers 
partly death.”"—W. A. Varvel. 

650. Naumburg, Margaret. Art as symbolic 
speech. J. Aesthet., 1955, 13, 435-450.—In uphold- 
ing the theory of universal symbols the author com- 
pares the use of sexual symbols in Maori and medieval 
Christian art, in the art of ancient cultures, and in the 
drawings of patients in therapy —P. R. Farnsworth. 


651. Nijinsky, Vaslav. Der Clown Gottes: 
Tagebuch des Waslaw Nijinskij. (God’s clown: 
diary of Waslaw Nijinsky.) Stuttgart: Klett, 1955. 
184 p. DM 11.50.—This is the German translation 
of the French edition of Nijinsky’s diary, originally 
written in Russian in 1919 during the early period 
of the dancer’s schizophrenic illness. In the Introduc- 
tion Joachim Bodamer considers the biographical and 
psychopathological qualities of the diary. Foreword 
by Serge Lifar—H. P. David. 


652. Pedersen, Stefi. (Rindégatan 12, Stockholm, 
Sweden.) Eidetics, obsessions and modern art. 
Amer. Imago, 1954, 11, 341-362.—“Artistic creativity 
is the result of an entirely magic process: the experi- 
ence of disintegration of one’s self and the restoration 
of the self and the destroyed internal objects. The 
work of art, however, occupies an intermediate po- 
sition. It is no longer an internalized object, but, 
from the artist’s viewpoint, it does not belong to the 
outer world either. It belongs to the intermediate 
area, just like the obsessional symptom and the first 
transitional objects in infancy. . . . By transforming 
and influencing the intermediate area the artist creates 
through his work a new equilibrium between inner 
and outer reality.” 31 references —W. A. Varvel. 

653. Seyler, C. A. Slips of the tongue in the 
Norse sagas. I/nt. J. Psycho-Anal., 1955, 36, 134- 
135.—A_ psychoanalytical interpretation of two slips 
of the tongue recorded in the Orkneyinga saga.—G. 
Elias. 

654. Steinitz, H. Hapsihologia hatavnitit v’- 
horaat hamusika. (Gestalt psychology and teaching 
of music.) Hahinuh, 1953/54, 26, 45-53.—Since 
music is the most “gestaltistic” art, its teaching needs 
holistic and globalistic methods. The teacher has to 
begin with whole songs and whole chapters of great 
creations. Scales and notes too have to be taught in 
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a non-atomistic way. Some illustrations are given.— 
H. Ormian. 

655. W. R. Richard, & Trosman, Harry. A 
retrospect of Freud’s Leonardo, an assessment 
of a psychoanalytic classic. Psychiatry, 1955, 18, 
27-40.—The publication history of Freud’s Leonardo 
da Vinci, during 40 years, reflects a relative absence 
of challenge. Freud’s interpretation of Leonardo is 
summarized and the analytic reconstructions are com- 
pared to the few facts known. A significant error in 
Freud's translation from the Italian is pointed out and 
his construct of Leonardo’s relationship with his 
mother questioned as reflecting Victorian attitudes to 
illegitimacy. Changes in psychoanalytic understand- 
ing of homosexuality have revealed it to be a be- 
havioral symptom, not a simple clinical entity with a 
definite psychogenesis. Freud made no pretense of 
certainty and “psychobiography” inevitably remains 
provisional. 44 references.—C. 7. Bever. 


(See also abstract 872) 
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656. Beach, Frank A. (Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.) The individual from conception to con- 
ceptualization. In Patton, R. A., Current trends in 
psychology .. ., (see 30: 16), 82—114.—Illustrations 
from embryology, and animal and human behavior 
development, lead to 4 generalizations about develop- 
ment. (1) “development always depends upon cer- 
tain crucial external forces which act upon the de- 
veloping system .. .”; (2) “development is equally 
dependent upon inherent characteristics of the sys- 
tem ...”; (3) an inherent sensitivity to environ- 
mental influences is not constant but rises to a max- 
imum at a particular age and then decreases; (4) the 
first 3 generalizations apply to all aspects of organic 
development.—C. M. Louttit. 

657. Hebb, D.O. The mammal and his environ- 
ment. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1955, 111, 826-831.—This 
is a review of research dealing with the role of the 
environment during growth and after attainment of 
maturity in the case of the mammal. The theoretical 
significance of such studies is discussed especially as 
it pertains to man.—N. H. Pronko. 

658. Novey, Samuel. Some philosophical specu- 
lations about the concept of the genital character. 
Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1955, 36, 88-94.—The degree of 
sexual development and of resolution of transference 
conflicts is an apt measure of maturity. However, 
maturity also requires the retention of certain con- 
structive delusions (usually termed faith) ; therefore 
it is best for the analysis to avoid disrupting these 
beliefs.—G. Elias. 


(See also abstract 454) 


CuttpHoop & ADOLESCENCE 


659. —————. Zur Psychologie des Vorschul- 
alters. (On the psychology of the preschool age.) 
Berlin: Volk und Wissen, 1954, 50 p.—Four papers, 
translated from the Russian, are abstracted separately 
in this issue (see 30: 660, 693, 717, 721). Pavlov’s 
portrait—M. Choynowski. 

660. Arianow, I. A. Die physischen und psy- 
chischen Besonderheiten des Vorschulkindes. (The 
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physical and mental peculiarities of the 

child.) In Zur Psychologie des Vorschulalters, (see 
30: 659), 44-49.—A short discussion, illustrated with 
examples, of some aspects of the child’s devel t 
between its third and seventh years of life. Trans- 
lated from Sem’ia i shkola, 1951, No. 10.—M. Choy- 
nowski. 

661. Ausubel, David P. 
Sociempathy as a function of sociometric sta 
in an adolescent group. Hum. Relat., 1955, 8, 87s 
84.—Sociempathy refers to the awareness a person 
has of his status and that of others in a group to 
which he belongs. Actual sociometric status was 
determined by having students rate each other on a 
five-point scale for acceptability and also predict how 
each person would rate them. Discrepancy scores be- 
tween self and other ratings were then examined. 
While “sociometric status of perceiver and both types 
of sociempathy are not significantly related” there is 
a relationship between sociometric status of the sub- 
ject perceived and sociempathy. The data do not sup- 
port view that like sociometric status persons perceive 
one another more accurately than unlike—R. A. 
Littman. 

662. Ausubel, David P., & Schiff, Herbert M. 
(U. Illinois, Urbana.) Some intrapersonal and in- 
terpersonal determinants of individual differences 
in soci thic ability among adolescents. J. soc. 
Psychol., 1955, 41, 39-56.—“The ability of a class of 
44 high school juniors (a) to predict the sociometric 
ratings given them by their classmates, and (b) to 
predict the sociometric standing of their classmates 
was measured by means of discrepancy scores repre- 
senting degree of divergence from actual sociometric 
ratings. From these data two discrepancy scores 
were computed for each individual: sociempathic 
ability (self) and sociempathic ability (others).” In 
this sample, “the ability to perceive own sociometric 
status and the ability to perceive others’ sociometric 
status were completely unrelated. Ability ~ 
own sociometric status was significantly “outed 
social effectiveness in girls as measured by —g 
metric status. Sociempathic ability'was unrelated to 
teachers’ ratings of personal adjustment, scholastic 
competitiveness, magnitude of academic aspirations.” 
24 references.—J. C. Franklin. 

663. Balthazar, Earl Edward. The influence of 
permissive child rearing practices on ity 
development. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 82.— 
Abstract. 

664. Bauernfeind, Robert H. (Science Research 
Gy, ae Ill.) Measuring — 
uc. 


(U. Illinois, cee | 


response to attitude items. 

psychol. Measmt, 1955, 15, 63-70.—To enable inter- 
mediate grade elementary children to express intensity 
of response to attitude items, the author utilized three 
different sized response boxes with a tiny “No” for 
the fourth level. evidence is provided suggest- 
ing that this method may be reliable and useful. The 

ues of the method are discussed.—W. Coleman. 

665. Ben-David, Y. Hahaverut bitnuat hanoar 
v’hastatus hahevrati. (Membership in youth move- 
ment and social status.) M”’ F953/34, 5, "227 
247.—To learn their “status image”, 116 members of 
2 “Youth Movements” in Israel were interviewed. 
Open questions were asked as to their personal ac- 
tivity within the “movement”, attitude towards 
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friends, youth leaders, and ideology of the movement, 
towards parents and their status, codperation in 
family life, teachers and learning (respect, foreman 
and work). Permanent connection was found be- 
tween the “basic status image” and the subjective 
significance of membership. The “movement” pro- 
vides the adolescent of families with unstable or un- 
clear status with a substitution of it. On the other 
hand, the membership of adolescents of families with 
an integrate status is not a central subjective factor. 
Typical differences in “status image” are explained on 
the of a sociological analysis of social strati- 
fication in Israel—H. Ormian. 
K. S. Adolescents need under- 
Bull. Inst. Child Stud., Toronto, 1955, 
70) “8.—The adolescent faces a number of prob- 
lems: (1) choosing a vocation; (2) developing an in- 
terest in members of the opposite sex; (3) achieving 
independence ; (4) evolving a religion that is gratify- 
ing; etc. The search for solutions to these instigates 
insecurity which, in turn, stimulates behavior that is 
a to adults. If the parents are able to compre- 
end their own uncertain reactions to these children, 
the adolescent’s conflicts, the conflicting demands of 
society and try, through discussion, to effect a com- 
promise, a more harmonious relationship would be 
fostered.—J. M. Steisel. 


667. Bernstein, Arnold. (Queens Coll., Flushing, 
N. Y.) Some relations between iques of 
f and training during infancy and certain 


r in childhood. a>. Psychol. Monogr., 
1955, 51, 3-44.—Two hypotheses derived from psy- 
choanalytic theory were investigated: oral reinforce- 
ment during infancy will affect behavior in later 
childhood, and coerciveness of bowel training during 
infancy will affect behavior in later childhood. Data 
from children between 47 and 68 months of age 
were taken from the current files of a well-baby clinic. 
The data show that later behavior is related to early 
handling, although “The findings also offer evidence 
that @ priori assumptions about the specific conse- 
quences of infantile experiences are to be received 
with considerable caution.” 42 references —G. G. 
Thompson. 

668. Bier, F. Nigudey arahim etsel olim. (Con- 
flicting values with immigrant children.) M’gamot, 
1953/34, 5, 386-391.—Background of conflict lies in 
the he that “we are accustomed to see the immi- 
grants from Oriental countries as lacking culture, 
as a tabula rasa, that are anxious to get our Western 
cultural doctrines”, and endeavour to free them from 
their “primitiveness and lack of culture.” But, really, 
we don’t understand their customs—hygiene, clothing, 
relations between sexes from childhood, relation to 
private and social property and to school learning. 
Aiming to “better” them, we provoke, therefore, con- 
flicts between newcomers and their educators, nurses 
and social workers, as well as between parents and 
children, especially in the adolescence period.—H. 


Ormian. 
669. Bing, Anselm. Die Kinder Israels. (The 
children of Israel.) Samml 1954, 9, 501-512.— 


Israel has attempted to assimilate individuals from 
various nationalities, civilizations, and cultures. The 
country has striven towards educating the youth to 
become a healthier, stronger i In part 


generation. | 
formal education can help materializing this goal. 
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How Neenah ages this is shown in several in- 
stances: in the t ing process in a kindergarten, in 
a schoolroom, in a tradeschool, and on a farm.—M. J. 
Stanford. 

670. Blake, John A. (Central State Hosp., Peters- 
burg, Va.) ess versus reality. U Understand 
ing the Child, 1955, 24, 44-45; 59.—Happiness at all 
costs does not help a child to face reality and adjust 
well. To develop soundly the child needs love and 
affection, pe ity security, group membership, and 
freedom for ego-development.—W. Coleman. 

671. Blommers, Paul; Knief, Lotus M., & 
Stroud, J. B. (State U. lowa, lowa City.) The 

organismic age concept. J. educ. Psychol., 1955, 46, 
142-150.—In an attempt to test the validity of the 
organismic age concept, the authors analyzed the 
variability among three growth measures for pupils 
in each of three grades. Types of measured 
were: Mental Age, Weight, and Dental Age. Sta- 
tistical analysis revealed that these measures were not 
interchangeable samples of total growth. Differences 
among the means cf these growth scores were not 
statistically different from child to child at any of the 
three grade levels studied. The authors conclude that 
scores based on the organismic age concept do not 
constitute a meaningful basis for discriminating the 
growth pattern of one child from another. There 
was no systematic tendency for a child advanced in 
Mental Age to be advanced also in Weight Age or 
Dental Age.—F. Costin. 

672. Boesch, Ernest. (U. La Sarre, France.) 
L’exploration du caractére d’enfant. (Exploration 
of the character of the child.) Paris: Editions du 
Scarabée, 1952. 164 p.—The most difficult realm to 
explore in psychology is character, because man is 
the most complex of realities. The author presents a 
progressive study of the child’s character and the 
means of understanding it. Topics treated include the 
development of character, principles of inquiry, psy- 
chological examinations, methods of exploration, the 
problem of diagnosis and a case history.—G. E. Bird. 

673. Boutonier, Juliette. (U.Strasboury, France.) 

dessins des enfants. (Children’s drawings.) 
Paris: Editions du Scarabée, 1953. 125 p.—21 fuli- 
page reproductions of the drawings of children, from 
about four to about eleven years of age, illustrate the 
principles presented. A drawing is a test of mental 
development and personality, a means of studying the 
character of the child and the effect of his environ- 
ment. It is useful in diagnosing the backward and 
the abnormal. To an extent it can reveal the syni- 
bolism of the subconscious. Different drawings by 
the same individual are apt to show similar character- 
istics. 27 references.—G. E. Bird. 

674. Breckenridge, Marian E. 
School, Detroit, Mich.), & Vincent, 
development; physical and psychologic 
through the school years. (3rd ed.) Philadelphia: 
W. B. Saunders Co., 1955. x, 497 p. $5.00.—After 
discussing some general principles of development and 
sketching growth stages in early childhood, the au- 
thors devote most of the book to the school years of 
the child (see 23: 3661). All the areas of develop- 
ment are included such as social and personality, 
moral, language, memory, motor, physical, emotional, 
sense perceptions, etc. At the end of each chapter 
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they give a list of experiences to assist the teacher 
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in vitalizing class work as well as a list of selective 
readings. A list of films and film strips and a 
bibliography of 1,021 items.—S. M. Amatora. 

675. Brown, Marguerite W. The child learns 
through “consequences.” Bull Inst. Child Stud., 
Toronto, 1955, 17(1), 9-14—The child’s develop- 
ment is assisted by the iate use of limits that 
take into account the child’s behavior and his feel- 
ings.—/. M. Steisel. 


676. eed m (Belleville Junior Coll., 
ll.) The peychology of child e. Cincin- 
nati, Chio: C. A. Gregory Co., 1955. vi, 134 p.— 


This mimeographed pamphlet describes principles and 
generalities from which teachers and parents may de- 
velop their own procedures and adapt them to the 
unique situations under which the problems of disci- 
pline occur. After discussing the psychological sig- 
nificance of problem behavior in the first chapter, the 
author gives in the next two chapters discussions of 
the primary principles and of the secondary principles 
of discipline. The remaining four chapters treat of 
child problem preventive measures through adequate 
supervision, a psychological theory for discipline in 
which the various theories are discussed and, finally, 
a personality theory for discipline.. 52 references.— 
S. M. Amatora. 


677. Chandler, Barbara Anne. An exploratory 
study of the professed parent-role concepts and 
standards of child behavior of mothers in a par- 
ent education project. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 
15, 219-220.—Abstract. 


678. Chateau, Jean. (U. Strasbourg, France.) 
L’enfant et le jeu. (The child and play.) Paris: 
Editions du Scarabée, 1954. 185 p.—Play reveals the 
entire child: motor, affective, social and moral. 
Also it has important pedagogical significance. It is 
not an end in itself but a means of educating the 
child. Other subjects discussed are why the child 
plays, the relation between play and work, the disci- 
pline of play and different Finds of play. Reference 
is made to many authorities on the subject. 25 ref- 
erences.—G. E. Bird. 


oe Clark, Kenneth B. (City Coll., New York.) 
ejudice and your child. Boston: Beacon Press, 
958 151 p. $2.50.—The nine chapters in this book 
deal with the ways children learn about race, the 
relation of society to children’s feelings about race, 
how race prejudice injures the Negro child, how 
white children are harmed by prejudice, what schools, 
social agencies, churches and parents can do and how 
quickly social changes should be made. The author 
feels that gradual changes give opposition opportuni- 
ties to organize; firm, quick action is more successful. 
149-item bibliography.—G. K. Morlan. 


680. Clepper, W. W. A foster parent’s experi- 
ence with temporary care. Child Welfare, 1955, 
34(5), 12-16.—The article discusses the experience 
of a family over a 3 year period who took from one 
to five children, from six months to ten years of age, 
over a time span of overnight to three months, both 
white and Negro, with all degrees of case work 
preparation. It shows how agency procedures and 
practices affect what the family can give to child 
and the child’s adjustment in the home. Included 
are: (1) routine and the foster child; (2) how place- 
ment becomes reality; (3) the significance of “part- 
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ings”; (4) the caseworker’s meaning to the child; 
(5) discoveries about placement practice; and (6) the 
parents’ reward.—S. M. Amatora. 

681. Cohen, John, & Hansel, C.E.M. (U. Man- 
chester, Eng.) The idea of a distribution. Brit. J. 
Psychol., 1955, 46, 111-121.—Children 10 to 15 years 
of age made ‘guesses’ in experimental situations which 
ranged in complexity “. . . from choices between two 
alternatives to judgments which may implicitly in- 
volve ideas of a frequency distribution.” “In the 
three types of experiment the subjects’ choices, at 
least the majority of them, are not such as could have 
occurred by random selection.” Four stages in the 
development of the idea of distribution appeared to 
emerge. “First, there is the belief that the numbers 
in the distribution will tend to vary. Secondly, there 
is the general tendency to assume that the category 
of equal proportions . . . will occur most often. .. . 
Thirdly, there is the tendency to assign the same like- 
lihood to categories with similar structure. A further 


stage ... is to assign greater likelihood of occur- 
rence to... [certain specific categories].”—L. E. 
Thune. 


682. Cousinet, Roger. (Sorbonne, Paris, France.) 
La vie sociale des enfants. (The social life of 
children.) Paris: Editions du Scarabée, 1950. 115 
p.—The need for socialization is stressed. Difficul- 
ties involved are due to intervention of the family or 
opposition of the teacher. The functions of imitation, 
organization, group leadership and the intellectual as- 
pect of social life are analysed—G. E. Bird. 

683. Cruickshank, William M. (Ed.) Psychol- 
ogy of exceptional children and youth. Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 1955. x, 594 p. 
$6.50.—This symposium by ten psychologists is a 
comprehensive treatment of what it means to be an 
exceptional child or adolescent. “In general, the 
authors approach their respective areas by evaluating 
psychological theory and research from the point of 
view of the impact of physical disability or intellectual 
deviation upon the psychosocial adjustment of be- 
havior.” In 11 chapters these topics are discussed : 
Somatopsychology of physical disability (L. Myer- 
son); psychological assessment (T. E. Newland) ; 
impaired hearing (L. Myerson) ; defective speech (J. 
Eisenson); impaired vision (B. Lowenfeld) ; crip- 
pled children (W. M. Cruickshank) ; epilepsy (D. C. 
Brioda); chronic medical disorders (J. Newman) ; 
the mentally retarded and defective (S. B. Sarason) ; 
the gifted (Ruth Strang); psychotherapy and play 
techniques (E. L. Cowen).—F. Costin. 

684. Davis, Carroll. Everyone can do research. 
Bull. Inst. Child Stud., Toronto, 1955, 17(2), 9-11.— 
Parents and nursery school teachers are urged to keep 
records of children and their activities to help in un- 
derstanding the youngsters and to reduce friction.— 
I. M. Steisel. 

685. Davitz, Joel R. (Yale U.. New Haven, 
Conn.) Social perception and sociometric choice 
in chi . J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1955, 50, 173- 
176.—“This study was designed to test the generality 
of the positive relationship between perceived simi- 
larity and valuation of others.” The results indicate 
that highest sociometric choices tend to be perceived 
as more similar to self than are lowest sociometric 
choices and also more similar to self than they ac- 
tually are. The proposition is suggested that the 
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positive relationship between perceived similarity and 
valuation of others is a function of the need to be 
similar to valued persons.—L. N. Solomon. 

686. Dinerman, Miriam. (Bronx River Com- 
munity Center, New York.) socio-cultural 
patterns of Jewish teen-agers. Jewish soc. Serv. 
Quart., 1955, 31, 353-358—A comparative study of 
the attitudes of teen-agers who do not attend any kind 
of center program and those who do come to a center 
program. The results of this study reveal the need 
for keeping the programs of youth centers fluid 
enough to change with the times and with the stand- 
ards of youth’s social milieu. This requires not only 
flexibility in program but in the youth worker as 
well who must be willing to adjust schedules and 
activities to meet the needs of youth rather than ad- 
here to a rigid routinized plan —M. A. Seidenfeld. 

687. Dobson, David. (Jewish Vocational Serv- 
ice, Louisville, Ky.) Vocational service and the 

t of maturity in the adolescent. /ew- 
ish soc. Serv. Quart., 1955, 31, 346-350.—More real- 
istic self-appreciation results from the application of 
the techniques of vocational counseling to the adoles- 
cent counselee. With the appraisal of his capacities 
and skills in terms of the vocational demands of so- 
ciety he is better able to accept his role in planning 
his vocational future —M. A. Seidenfeld. 

688. Driscoll, Gertrude. (Columbia U., New 
York.) Comment étudier le comportement des en- 
fants. (How to study the behavior of children.) 
Paris: Editions du Scarabée, 1954. 113 p.—This 
manual of character (see 15: 4833) suggests methods 
of procedure for teachers so that they may under- 
stand children better both in and out of school. Edu- 
cation should employ methods not too traditional or 
too progressive, depending on individual needs. Chil- 
dren, however, should be taught to live in the world 
as members of the group rather than mere individuals. 
—G. E. Bird. 

689. Diihrssen, Entwicklungspsy- 
chologie und Neurosenlehre. (Developmental psy- 
chology and theory of neuroses.) Prax. Kinder- 
psychol. Kinderpsychiat., 1954, 3, 195~199.—A critical 
evaluation of Freudian theory, the viewpoint held 
by Kroh, and that of the author, concerning the de- 
velopment phases of childhood, are presented. A 
close relationship between developmental biology, psy- 
chology, and theory of neuroses is stressed.—E. 


Schwerin. 

690. Faegre, Marion L. The adolescent in your 
family. Children’s Bur. Publ., 1954, No. 347. 106 p. 
—This is a book primarily for parents, discussing in- 
formally but fully such topics as getting used to 
physical changes, new responsibilities, becoming ad- 
justed to the opposite sex, health needs, and parents’ 
part in planning —M. W. Curti. 

691. Feitelson, D. Hinuh y’ladim b’gil rah 
etsel haeda hakurdit. (Rearing pre-school children 
in the Kurdish community.) M’gamot, 1953/54, 5, 
95-109.—Based on interviewing and observation in a 
“transition village” near Jerusalem, inhabited by 
newcomers from Kurdistan (Iraq). The description 
contains: establishing of new families, pregnancy, the 
newborn and interest in his education (toilet training, 
sleeping, suckling, weeping), the infant (emotional 
relation to him, eating sleeping habits, washing, 
interest in the child and taking care of him). Not 
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irrelevant changes in traditional rearing patterns are 
observed in the new dwelling place of the newcomers. 
—H. Ormian. 

692. Foster, Katharine L. Stabilizing influences 
in helping handicapped children. Children, 1955, 
2, 51-55.—Foremost among the factors that help to 
stabilize handicapped children is the family’s attitude. 
Often it is the warm backing from his family that 
assures the child’s progress. The author cites cases 
to illustrate influences that help to stabilize or hinder 
the process as follows: (1) rejected children; (2) 
inner strength; (3) community spirit; (4) time as a 
healer; and (5) a consistent philosephy on which to 
build.—S. M. Amatora. 

693. Gerasimow, W. P. Das Wesen der Lehre 
I. P. Pawlows. (The essence of Pavlov’s teaching.) 
In Zur Psychologie des Vorschulalters, (see 30: 
659), 5-13.—A short outline of Pavlov’s theory with 
the special consideration of his views on the second 
signal system and its significance for the teacher. 
Translated from Doshkol’ noe vospitanie, 1951, No. 
4.—M. Choynowski. 

694. Golan, Sh. (Ed.) Yoman. (A diary.) 
Ofakim, 1954, 8, 258-388.—An adolescent’s diary, 
written in Hebrew by a youngster of a kibuts (com- 
munal agricultural settlement) in Israel, from age 
13-9 until 19-8. Its author died at 19-9 years old. 
The editor aims at publishing a psychological docu- 
ment which reflects the adolescence period, and con- 
tributes to the understanding of this stage of mental 
development. In the introduction (30 pages) the 
general psychological value of adolescents’ diaries 
is explained in the spirit of S. Bernfeld, especially 
as reflecting the growth of an adolescent in a kibuts. 
—H. Ormian. 


695. Grossmann, R.S. Aggression und Abhing- 
ingkeit bei Kindern. (Aggression and dependency 
in children.) Prax. Kinderpsychol. Kinderpsychiat., 
1954, 3, 267-271.—A summary report of a project 
carried out between 1947 and 1949 by the Iowa State 
Welfare Department in Iowa City under Robert 
Sears, is presented. The project was undertaken to 
investigate the interaction between methods of train- 
ing in specific situations and the occurrence of ag- 
gression and dependency in children. 12 references.— 
E. Schwerin. 

696. Hartzell, Ralph E. An exploratory study 
of tonality apprehension and tonal memory in 
young children. Univ. Cincinnati, Abstr. Grad. 
Theses Educ., 1944-1954, 1955, 5, 112-122.—Abstract. 


697. Hauser, Iréne. Illegitime Mutterschaft und 
Sozialpidagogik. (Illegitimate motherhood and so- 
cial pedagogy.) Heilpiidag. Werkbl., 1955, 24, 68- 
72.—Illegitimate mothers usually come from inferior 
hereditary and environmental background. Social 
service must help them. Medical, economic and legal 
advice is usually needed as well as emotional sup- 
port and guidance. Prevention of illegitimacy is the 
goal of social pedagogy.—D. F. Mindlin. 

698. Havighurst, Robert J., & Scott, Emma. 
What would happen... ? WN. Y. State Educ., 
1953, 40, 320-323—A report of the University of 
Chicago’s experimental Community Youth Develop- 
ment Program as it affects school children; a brief 
description of the background of the project; its or- 
ganization and the procedures by which all of a com- 
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munity’s resources are organized to discover and 
help its own children with special problems and 
special abilities —L. D. Summers. 

699. Hawkey, Lawry. The function of the self 
in adolescence. Brit. J. med. Psychol., 1955, 28, 48- 
57.—“In this case the self appeared in varying forms 
including the familiar per of the revolving 
wheel, the square and the circle. In The Life of 
Childhood Fordham says, ‘In general it may be said 
that the arch appear at critical periods as if to 
correct a one-sided development or to impel the indi- 
vidual to a new step.’ In Sheila’s dreams the self 
functions in this way. In particular it impels the girl 
towards the assimilation of ‘the dark half of the 
psyche’ which Jung calls the shadow.”—C. L. 
Winder. 

700. Hearn, G. (U. California, Berkeley.) Kurt 
Lewin on adolescence. Group, 1954, 17(2), 9-15.— 
Lewin’s field theoretical analysis of adolescence em- 
phasized that it is a period of transition in which the 
individual is shifting his identification from child- 
hood to adulthood. He saw the adolescent as a mar- 
ginal person in the sense that he is on the periphery 
of two groups. The adolescent strives to make this 
marginality more comfortable by constructing a world 
of his own. On the basis of Lewin’s theoretical 
formulations, the author develops a set of program 
principles and objectives for work with teenagers: 
(1) they need advance preparation for the experi- 
ence of adolescence, (2) they require occasional op- 
portunities to associate with younger children in a 
junior leadership capacity, (3) adolescence should be 
afforded a status of its own and assigned its own 
dignity and importance by adults, (4) belonging to a 
group is one of the best ways through which adoles- 
cents can achieve some degree of stability while in 
transit from childhood to adulthood—D. D. Rayles- 
berg. 

701. Hess, Max. Gegenwartssituation und Ent- 
wicklungstendenzen in der Pflegekinderfiirsorge. 
(I). (The present situation and the tendencies for 
future developments in the care of foster children.) 
Heilpiidag. Werkbl., 1955, 24, 60-67.—A detailed dis- 
cussion is included on the careful selection of the ap- 
propriate foster family to meet the needs of a par- 
ticular child and on the necessary preparation of all 
concerned for the coming change. The child may feel 
guilty, rejected or hostile, depending on whether he 
blames himself, his parents or the agency for the 
placement. The child must be helped to gain a con- 
crete and positive picture of the impending move. In 
spite of objective neglect, the natural parents may 
have strong ties, guilt feelings or ambivalence toward 
the child and must be helped to accept a separation. 
The foster parents must be helped to understand the 
special characteristics of the child and to take a sym- 
pathetic attitude toward the natural parents.—D. F. 
Mindlin. 

702. Himmelweit, Hilde T. Socio-economic 
background and personality. IJmnt. soc. Sci. Bull. 
1955, 7, 29-35.—Over 600 13-14 year old English 
state school boys were subjects in a study on the 
relationship of teachers and parents in social class 
and cross-national differences. The findings confirm 
several Davis and Warner hypotheses. The findings: 
(1) middle class boys were more concerned, more 
integrated and had higher aspirations regarding 
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school than were lower class boys although there was 
no evidence for “socialized anxiety”, (2) upwardly 
mobile boys had stronger middle class values than 
middle class boys, (3) teachers appeared biased in 
favor of middle class boys, (4) preliminary U. S.- 
English comparisons suggest that for some factors 
national differences are greater, for others class dif- 
ferences are greater.—H. P. Shelley. 


703. Hurlock, Elizabeth B. (U. Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia.) Adolescent development. (2nd ed.) 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1955. xiii, 590 p. $6.00. 
—*“This textbook covers the whole scope of adoles- 
cent development without undue emphasis on any one 
aspect. It is designed to give a comprehensive pic- 
ture of the typical American adolescent of today, with 
the many social, emotional, family, vocational, and 
other problems he must face and solve. It does not 
limit itself to a study of the adolescent in the school 
situation, nor does it omit this area of his life. In- 
stead, it tries to cover all his life activities.” 1725- 
item bibliography. (See 23: 4698.)—R. M. Frumkin. 

704. Jaide, Walter. Berufswunsch und Beruf- 
sumwelt. Uber die Entwicklung des Berufswun- 
sches bei Volksschiilern. (Vocational choice and 
vocational milieu. Concerning the development of the 
vocational choice in elementary school children.) 
Psychol. Rdsch., 1953, 4, 104-116.—During the win- 
ters of 1949-50 and 1950-51 1661 urban and rural ele- 
mentary school children from the 5th through the 8th 
grade were interviewed, orally and in writing, about 
their vocational choice. The procedure was consid- 
ered inappropriate because the children were not 
ready to give information and also lacked intros 
tion. In regard to vocational choice only few jobs 
were selected. The children did not have sufficient 
knowledge about the variety of the vocational milieu 
in their location. It was also felt that emotional fac- 
tors contributed to the selection in many instances. 
On the whole, there was little change in attitude from 
the 5th to the 8th grade.—M. J. Stanford. 

705. Jenkins, Gladys Gardner. The best of life 
in early childhood. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1955, 39, 
271-276.—Mental health associations can do a great 
deal to help parents in attaining better understand- 
ing of their children and thus provide a foundation 
for their emotional growth. Some of the misconcep- 
tions and failures in parent education are considered 
along with suggestions as to how local mental health 
associations may overcome them. A three-fold pro- 
gram is suggested which provides for: “(1) educa- 
tion for normal parents in group settings; (2) coun- 
seling for normal but uncertain and confused parents 
who need individual help; and (3) therapy, either 
individual or group, for those parents and children 
who have deeper emotional reasons for their prob- 
lems.”—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

706. Jenkins, Gladys Gardner; Bauer, W. W., & 
Schachter, Helen S. Guidebook for teenagers. 
Chicago: Scott, Foresman, 1955. 288 p.—This third 
in a series of books directed at the preadolescent and 
adolescent age groups, is designed for use in senior 
high school in courses stressing self understanding, 
effective living, etc. It is divided into five units: 
personality development, social adjustment, under- 
standing the body, family adjustment, and vocational 
adjustment. This profusely illustrated book contains 
many self-survey techniques, sample problems and 
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lists of further references in each unit. A teacher’s 

guidebook is available with the text which includes 
aiduaden of such techniques of group guidance as 
role playing, sociometry, and group discussion leader- 
ship.—/. J. Gallagher 

707. Johnson, Frances L. Responsibility. Bull. 
Inst. Child Stud., Toronto, 1955, 17(2), 1-4.—Be- 
coming a responsible individual is the result of con- 
tinued practice from birth through maturity. To 
foster it parents should supervise activities when 
necessary, yet allow the child to do those tasks it can 
master. Additional suggestions to the parents are to 
explain to the child the uences of his behavior 
and to serve as a model.—/. M. Steisel. 

708. Kaverinova, E. K. O vyvine detskej reti v 
prvych dvoch rokoch Zivota. (On the development 
of child’s speech in the first two years of life.) Brati- 
slava: Statne nakladatel’stvo, 1952. 115 p. Kés. 
40.00.—This book, illustrated with numerous ex- 
amples, deals with the role of various stages and 
forms of child’s contact with grown ups and with 
other children in the development of speech, and with 
the development of the understanding of speech. 
Special chapter is devoted to the methodical means of 
the developing child’s speech in the first year of life. 
Translation from the Russian. —M. Choynowski. 

709. King, Stanley H., & Henry, Andrew F. 
(Harvard U., Cambridge, Mass.) Aggression and 
cardiovascular reactions related to parental con- 
trol over behavior. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1955, 
50, 206-210.—“The type of cardiovascular reaction 
of Ss during experimentally induced stress was re- 
lated to questions about childhood discipline and con- 
trol by parents. The Ss describing their fathers as 
strict and dominant disciplinarians experienced a nor- 
epinephrine cardiovascular reaction during experi- 
mentally induced stress whereas Ss describing their 
fathers as mild and nondominant disciplinarians ex- 
perienced an epinephrine-like reaction.”—L. N. Solo- 
mon, 

710. Klatskin, Ethelyn H., & Jackson, Edith B. 
Yale rseing U., New ae Conn. ) ethodology of the 


project on parent-child relation- 
Amer. a Ig ag, serio g 1955, 25, 81-108.— 
The study of parental attitudes, child care practices, 
and child behavior had to serve the triple purpose of 
collecting data, offering parental guidance, and train- 
ing the pediatrician. The present article reports the 
methodo of the longitudinal investigation and 
describes the questionnaires, observations and tests 
which provided material for evaluating the dynamics 
of the parent-child relationship and for comparing the 
mother’s child care practices with her intentions and 
attitudes as expressed prenatally.—R. E. Perl. 

711. Leontiev, A. N. Die geistige Entwicklung 
des Kindes. (The mental development of the child.) 
In Beitrige aus der Sovietpsychologie, (see 30: 1), 
49-72.—The successive sections of this paper con- 
cerned with ological and pedagogical questions 
are entitled: The significance of the problems of the 
mental development of the child; On what depends 
the mental development of the child; The stages of 
the mental development of the child; The mental de- 
velopment of children in the nursery school ; and The 
school age.—M. Choynowski. 

712. Levin, Harry. gto U., Cambridge, 
Mass.) The influence of control on 
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kindergarten children’s fantasy aggression. Elem. 
Sch. J., 1955, * a eee os oggrd het the =" 
periment were 5-year kindergarten en in 
suburban communities. The method used was ob- 
servation of standard projective doll play situations. 
Experimenters then rated the teachers on a seven- 
point scale of dominance. The author concludes that 
his findings suggest that the nature of the relation- 
ships teachers establish with their pupils has rami- 
fications beyond the confines of the classroom. In- 
hibitions and restraints established in the kinder- 
garten do influence behavior.—S. M. Amatora. 

713. Lewis, John A., Jr. Family living: a com- 
mon concern of school and health personnel. 
Understanding the Child, 1955, 24, 34-39.—Recom- 
mendations are made as to ways the family may pro- 
vide a better psychological environment for the child. 
The family should help the child develop a sense of 
values and be flexible. Some suggestions are made 
to teachers as to ways they can help, and local health 
departments as well as other agencies are suggested 
as resources.—W. Coleman. 

714. Linhart J.. & Hlavsa, J. Vyzkum - 
nénych orientaténé patracich reakei u déti 
véku. (The investigation of the conditioned search- 
ing reflex of orientation in children of younger age.) 
Psychol. Casopis, 1953, 1, 231-261.—This paper is 
based on the experimental investigations carried out 
with the help of a special apparatus constructed by 
the authors for the study of the searching reflexes of 
orientation. The method of trial and error is nar- 
rowly connected with the searching reactions of orien- 
tation; with its help the differentiation of successful 
and unsuccessful reactions takes place. Various spe- 
cific properties of the searching reactions of orienta- 
tion are reviewed in the light of experimental results, 
and the influence of the conditioning on the character 
of these reactions is analysed.—M. Choynowski. 

715. Lucas, Charles Michael. An emergent cate- 
gory approach to the analysis of adolescent needs. 
Ohio State Univ., Abstracts of Dissertations . 
1950-1951, 1955, 66, 223-228.—Abstract. 

716. Lummert, Ilse. Beitrag zum Problem der 
Versagungen. (Contribution to the problem of frus- 
tration.) Prax. Kinderpsychol. Kinderpsychiat., 1954, 
3, 173-176.—The dynamic significance of frustration 
in children is discussed. 4 references.—E. Schwerin. 


717. Manuilenko, S. W. Die Lehre I. P. Paw- 
low’s iiber die zwei Signalsysteme und ihre Bedeu- 
tung fiir die Erziehung der Kinder im Vorschulal- 


ter. (Pavlov’s theory of two signal systems and 
their significance for the rearing of children in the 
pre-school age.) In Zur Psychologie des V orschulal- 
ters, (see 30: 659), 14-29.—This article, translated 
from Doshkol’noe vospitanie, 1952, No. 2, outlines 
Pavlov’s theory of the signal systems, traces their 
development in first years of child’s life and discusses 
various aspects of the significance which has the rela- 
tion between the first and second system for the 
rearing and educating of the children, dealing with 
different phases of their mental growth and their 
various activities —M. Choynowski. 

718. Meyerowitz, Hilda. (Jewish Family and 
Children’s Bureau, Baltimore, Md.) Use of au- 
thority in child placement. Jewish soc. Serv. 
Quart., 1955, 31, 327-334.—A discussion of the im- 
portance of the use of rational authority by the case- 
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worker in assisting both child and to a better 
adjustment so they can deal more effectively with the 
reality situation. Use is also made of a transition 
technique in the form of a study home in which several 
children under the guidance of an experienced foster 
mother who, in tion with the caseworker, may 
ready the child for his ultimate foster home place- 
ment.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

719. Michaud, Edmond. (Saint Cloud Normal 
Sch., France.) Action et pensée enfantines. — 
dren's action and ht.) Paris: Editions du - 
bée, 1953. 159 p.—lIn the intellectual development 
of the child from 6 to 14, three successive stages are 
mentioned. The first part of the book supports the 
work of Piaget and Wallon. The latter part pre- 
sents the author’s original research, from the early 
thinking of the child to the end of his school life, by 
means of dialogues between the child and other in- 
dividuals. He likes activity and in thinking across 
that activity many of the difficulties involved in sup- 
plying his needs are discussed.—G. E. Bird. 

720. Michel-Hutmacher, Rosalie. Das K@6r- 

ere in der Vorstellung der Kinder. (The in- 
side of the body in the imagination of children.) 
Schweiz. Z. Psychol. Anwend., 1955, 14, 1-26.— 
When 126 children, 3-12.5 years old, were asked what 
they thought was inside their bodies their answers 
indicated three levels of development. Up to 7 years 
the body was imagined to be a bag filled with food. 
From 7 to 9 years more details appeared which were, 
however, still unrelated to the actual anatomy of the 
body. At ten years and over more or less correct 
answers were given. It seems that emotional rather 
than intellectual factors determine the growth of ana- 
tomical knowledge in this area. French and English 
summaries.—K. F. Muenzinger. 

721. Morosowa, N. G. Die anleitende Rolle der 
— des Erwachsenen bei der Titigkeit des 

indes. (The leading role of the speech of the adults 
in the activity of the child.) In Zur Psychologie des 
Vorschulalters, (see 30: 659), 30-43.—The author 
describes by many examples the results of her in- 
vestigations, carried out on 78 children of three age 
groups, concerning the role of spoken instructions, 
explanations and encouragements in such activities 
of the child as drawing, modelling, etc. Many rela- 
tions between age and the mode of child’s reactions 
to adult’s words have been observed and are analysed 
by the author who draws from them some conclu- 
sion of educational import. Translation from Dosh- 
kol’noe vospitanie, 1952, No. 9—M. Choynowski. 

722. Moustakas, Clark E. Emotional adjust- 
ment and the play therapy process. J. genet. Psy- 
chol., 1955, 86, 79-99.—“An attempt has been made 
to show the various levels of the emotional process 
as it expresses itself in interpersonal family relation- 
ships, particularly in the early years of the child’s 
life. Emotions of well-adjusted children have been 
discussed as developing and growing on six levels.” 
26 references.—Z. Luria. 

723. Muhsam, H. Hitpathut normalit shel 
yladim um’didata. (Normal development of chil- 
dren and its measurement.) Harefuah, 1954, 46, 98- 
101.—Knowledge of children’s bodily growth is im- 
portant as such and for the understanding of their 
future personality. Advantages and disadvantages of 
the cross-sectional method and of the longitudinal 
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follow-up studies are discussed. Comprehensiveness 
is an important condition of the success of studying 
bodily growth. Bodily and mental traits don’t develop 
independently ; thus, observation should ascertain the 
structure of the total personality and its development. 
Practical suggestions referring to work techniques are 
given. French and English summary.—H. Ormian. 

724. Miiller, Helmuth. Ist die Erziehung un- 
serer Kinder heute schwieriger als friiher? (Is the 
training of our children more difficult today than in 
the past?) Prax. Kinderpsychol. Kinderpsychiat., 
1954, 3, 162-167.—The question as to why child train- 
ing today is more difficult than in the past is dis- 
cussed. The answer lies, in part, in the chang- 
ing emotional attitudes and demands of our time 
in which, although sufficiently equivalent scientific 
knowledge has not as yet been attained, the tradi- 
tional religious orientation has been lost. 17 refer- 
ences.—E, Schwerin. 

725. Nardi, Noah. Hapsihologia shel hayeled. 
(Child psychology.) Tel Aviv: J. Chachik Publish- 
ing House Ltd., 1954. 251 p.—‘‘The demand to fit 
the processes of education and learning to the child’s 
nature and to the stages of its psychophysical de- 
velopment raised the importance of teaching [child 
psychology] to teachers, parents and youth leaders.” 
This educational purpose is felt in the contents of 
this textbook: Development, emotion, intelligence, in- 
telligence of Jewish children, guidance, mental hy- 
giene, sex education, discipline, psychology of the 
class, individual sheet. The book is based on the 
author’s experiences and on American (200 refer- 
ences) and Hebrew (240 references) writings on 
psychology and education.—H. Ormian. 

726. Newland, T. Ernest. (U. /ilinois, Urbana.) 
Essential research directions on the gifted. Ex- 
cept. Child., 1955, 21, 292-296; 310.—The need for 
society’s providing more specifically for the gifted is 
indicated. A broader definition of the gifted, even of 
a psychometric nature, is recommended. Research is 
needed on the socio-emotional needs of the gifted. 
Large-scale research, involving integrated planning is 
urged. Both “practical” and theoretical research is 
needed.—T. E. Newland. 

727. Newton, Niles. (U. Pennsylvania, Philadel- 
phia.) Maternal emotions. New York: Paul B. 
Hoeber, 1955. xi, 140 p. $3.00.—A statistical analy- 
sis was made of the responses of 123 mothers of new- 
born babies interviewed in the rooming-in wards of 
the Jefferson Hospital in Philadelphia. The initial 
group consisted of 246 mothers. Results showed that 
women’s feelings toward menstruation, pregnancy, 
childbirth, breast feeding, baby care, and envy of men 
are related to good health and to such psychological 
factors as attitudes toward women’s biological role 
and their experiences.—N. H. Pronko. 

728. Parkes, Ernest. An investigation of the re- 
lationships between some parent-child 
int living and opinions of the offspring. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 150-151.—Abstract. 

729. Podolsky, Edward. (Kings County Hospital, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.) The emotional of the 
stepchild. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1955, 39, 49-53.—A 
number of factors influence the adjustment of the 
stepchild to his new parent. Among these are his 
age; younger children generally appear to adapt more 
easily than adolescents under optimal conditions. 
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Previous upbringing ; physical, mental and emotional 
health are other factors called to our attention by 
Podolsky as important to the stepchild’s ability to 
adjust in his new environment. The stepparent, like- 
wise, is a fundamental factor since his or her adapta- 
bility to the new role and the acceptance of the child 
will provoke reactions that make for favorable or un- 
favorable adjustment. Podolsky urges the applica- 
tion of “just a little common sense and ordinary con- 
sideration” as the basis for helping the stepchild to 
ome resolution of his problems.—M. A. Seiden- 
eld. 


730. Powell, Marvin. (Western Reserve U., 
Cleveland, O.) Age and sex differences in degree 
of conflict within certain areas of psychological 
gr pee Psychol. Monogr., 1955, 69(2), No. 

, 14 p.—An experimental investigation of the psy- 
chological changes in behavior which appear to take 
place during the period of adolescence. A group of 
224 males and a like number of females, ranging in 
age from 10 to 30, were given a word-association test 
designed to elicit evidence of psychological conflict. 
Based upon a differential score obtained by subtract- 
ing the mean reaction time to neutral words from the 
mean reaction time to critical words in selected areas 
of psychological conflict, the author made his com- 
parisons. ‘lhe results did not yield statistically sig- 
nificant differences related to the hypotheses being 
tested —M. A. Seidenfeld. 

731. Pumroy, Donald Keith. The effects of in- 
termittent reinforcement on resistance to extinc- 
tion and emotional behavior in preschool children. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 292—293.—Abstract. 

732. Pumroy, Shirley Ann Spence. The effect 
of amount of reinforcement on resistance to ex- 
tinction and emotional behavior in preschool chil- 
dren. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 293.—Abstract. 

733. Richards, T. W. (Lowisiana State U., Baton 
Rouge.) Personality development as reflected in 
Rorschach behavior: a case study. J. proj. Tech., 
1955, 19, 54-61.—Six Rorschachs on the same S at 
ages 5-9, 6-6, 7-6, 9-11, 15-2, and 15-10 are com- 
pared card by card and related to the S’s develop- 
mental history. “. . . the findings in this one case 
. . . Suggest that longitudinal research of this sort 
will do much toward validation or refutation of basic 
hypotheses in the field of child development.”—A. R. 
Jensen. 

734. Ridenour, Nina. (J/ttleson Family Fownda- 
tion, New York.) Building self-confidence in chil- 
dren. Chicago, Ill.: Science Research Associates, 
Inc., 1954. 47 p.—The author seeks to show how the 
child can be helped to develop self-confidence, what 
kind of experiences will help him to feel strong and 
secure, and what kinds will undermine his beliefs in 
himself. In six short chapters, the author discusses: 
(1) the roots of self-confidence; (2) the meaning of 
support and reliance on others; (3) a sense of 
achievement in a program for independence; (4) 
social and emotional experiences of the child; (5) 
parents’ personality problems and broken families; 
and (6) how adults can hélp the child in feeling 
secure.—S. M. Amatora. 


735. Eva. (Slovak U., Bratislava, 
Czechoslovakia.) Prispevok k vnimaniu obrazu 
dietatom iského veku. (On the perception 


of pictures by children of preschool age.) Psychol. 
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Casopis, 1954, 2, 47-55.—This study has been carried 
out on 26 boys and 20 girls from the infant-homes 
and nursery schools of Bratislava, and deals with the 
problem of the child’s reactions toward the reality 
as represented in pictorial form. A collection of 
paintings has been presented to the children and their 
motor, emotional, and verbal reactions were observed. 
The results of the study show “that the child at an 
early age gives only static descriptions of the paint- 
ings while later on (round about the 3rd year) he 
begins to unfold the dynamic forms of their content 
by noticing the activity represented by some com- 
ponents of the paintings. Between the 4th and 5th 
year the child starts discovering the actions in the 
represented events as a whole.” Russian and English 
summaries.—M. Choynowski. 

736. Rycroft, Charles. Two notes on idealiza- 
tion, illusion and disillusion as normal and abnor- 
mal psychological processes. IJnt. J. Psycho-Anal., 
1955, 36, 81-87.—If the infant’s needs and expecta- 
tions are not satisfied in reality, he may ascribe to 
idealized objects the ability to gratify the infantile 
needs. There must follow disillusion and resulting 
depression as these objects fail to measure up to their 
idealized capacity to serve the individual—G. Elias. 


737. Schnell, A. M. Uber Gespenstertraume bei 
Schulkindern. (On ghost-dreams of children 7 to 14 
years old.) Psychiat. Neurol. med. Psychol. Leipzig, 
1955, 7, 10-18; 33-42.—Of 733 children asked about 
their dreams, 81 declared not to have dreamt, 47 could 
not report their content, 39 had dreams only at an 
earlier period, 86 gave such meager and inaccurate 
accounts that they could not be fully utilized. Of the 
605 dreamers evaluated, 203 dreamt of relatives (163 
of parents), 157 of animals, 110 of war, 106 of fall- 
ing, and 95 of ghosts. The shapeless, black and 
white, silent ghost-dreams reflect the primitive visual 
organization and the underdevelopment of the second 
signal system in the small child. “Dream events 
change with the conscious of waking life because they 
originate from fragmentary contents of conscious- 
ness and depend on the interplay of areas of excita- 
tion with sleep inhibition. Faulty connections create 
the ghost-dreams,” frequent and vivid until the age of 
12 years; “increased awareness of reality decreases 
this imaginary world.” 10 references. Russian sum- 
mary.—C. T. Bever. 

738. Schonell, F. J. Child ology in a 
changing world. Aust. J. Psychol., 1954, 6, 141- 
156.—A survey of the history of child psychology and 
of recent developments in its methodology reveals a 
marked shift in attitude toward children and their 
problems. In characte1izing the modern approach the 
author places great emphasis upon, (1) the mother- 
child relationship, (2) individual differences, (3) the 
child’s socio-psychological needs, and (4) the de- 
pendence of personality upon social conditions.—P. E. 
Lichtenstein. 

739. Schraml, W. Zum Problem der friihen 
Mutter-Kind-Trennung. (Concerning the problem 
of early mother-child separation.) Prax. Kinder- 
psychol. Kinderpsychiat., 1954, 3, 243-249.—32 chil- 
dren between 2-6 and 6-0 years who had been sepa- 
rated from their mothers before the age of 1 year and 
placed in children’s homes were studied. 3 significant 
effects of the separation from the mother were ascer- 
tained: 1. retarded emotional development, 2. dis- 
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turbance of the emotional, and 3. the social behavior, 
i.e., capacity for ee relationshi The 
results are discussed. 41 references.—E. Schwerin. 
pS Schreiber, pet ee 127, —_ 

einickendorf, Germany. Entwicklungs- 
geschied- 


von Kindern aus 
enen Ehen. (Pedieuh otiliabaaiees end ope idance 
of children of divorced parents.) Prax. Kinder a 
chol. Kinderpsychiat., 1554, 3, 53-63.—The fo 
ing points are covered : situation r to divorce, the 
problems of children with the divorced father and 
those with the divorced mother, om problems arising 
in connection with granting of visitation privileges 
to one parent, and statistical data—E. Schwerin. 


741. Schwartz, Leonard J. A study of the school 
adjustment of children as related to their mothers’ 
pte a towards protectiveness and ability to ex- 

l warmth. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 
15, 15, 230-231 .—Abstract. 
aca Schwartzberg, Bernard, & Becker, Dorothy 
oS ae Service Ass'n of Lawrence, Cedarhurst, 
) Parents in search of self-confidence. J. 
pe Soc. Wk, 1955, 24, 174-179.—Describes 
how a small, private family service agency developed 
and carried out a parent education series of group 
meetings. This program was considered to be “group 
education” and not “group therapy.” Emphasis was 
placed on the healthy characteristics of the person- 
ality rather than on pathology. Included are brief 
evaluative summaries by three participants as well 
as the leaders’ evaluation of this group education ex- 
perience.—L. B. Costin. 


743. Senn, Milton J. E. (Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.) Changing concepts of child care: a his- 
torical review. In Galdston, I., Society and medi- 
cine, (see 30: 8), 83-103.—The history of attitudes 
toward child care as reflected in books and confer- 
ences in America since the 1700’s—W. L. Wilkins. 


744. Smilansky, M. (Szold Foundation for Child 
and Youth Welfare, Jerusalem.) Hatsaot I’tipul 
b’noar hasar misgeret hinuhit. (Treatment 
youth in need of care:—suggestions.) M’gamo 
1953/54, 5, 261-273.—Statistical analysis of ood a Z 
tendance in Israel showed a large school mortality in 
the 5-8 elementary school grades; only \%4 of 14-18 
years old attend secondary schools. The majority of 
those who don’t continue to learn and don’t work are 
new immigrants coming from Oriental countries. 
Suggestions are given as to their further education, 
vocational training and placement.—H. Ormian. 


745. Smoczynski, P. Préba wprowadzenia 
nowego podziatu do rozwoju mowy dziecka. (An 
attempt to introduce new division of the development 
of child’s speech.) Biul. Pol. Tow. Jezykozn., 1950, 
10, 45-72.—Previous, bipartite divisions of the child’s 
speech have been based on psychological foundation. 
The author presents in detail the observed develop- 
ment of his four children’s speech, recorded in pho- 
netic transcription, and presents his own, tripartite 
division: (1) The action of the linguistic expressive 
function: cries and babbling (first year of child’s life, 
natural sounds and articulated sounds), (2) using 
the linguistic impressive function: individual speech 
(2nd year of child’s life, vowels and consonants), 
(3) conscious use of the linguistic symbolic function : 
intersubjective speech (transition from the 2nd to the 
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3rd year of child’s life, phonemes). The paper ends 
with five methodological postulates —— to the 


research on the child’s speech —M. Choynowshki. 


746. Soffietti, James P. (Syracuse U., N. Y.) 
Bilingualism and biculturalism. J. educ. Psychol., 
1955, 46, 222-227.—Discusses the problem of bilin- 
gualism and its effect on the mental and language de- 
velopment of children, their school achievement, and 
their personal adjustment. It is emphasized that re- 
search which attempts to assay these effects must dis- 
tinguish between “bilingualism” and “biculturalism.” 
The meanings of these two different concepts is 
elaborated and their significance for research dis- 
cussed.—F. Costin. 


747. Souerwine, Andrew Harry. Relationships 
between parents and sons on authoritarianism. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 157-158.—Abstract. 

748. Spock, Benjamin; Reinhart, John, & Miller, 
Wayne. A baby’s first year. New York: Duell, 
Sloan & Pearce; Boston: Little, Brown, 1955. xi, 
179 p. $5.00.—A series of photographs of the Miller 
daughter taken in unposed situations during her first 
year. The photographs are accompanied by comments 
on infant behavior and parental attitudes by the senior 
authors.—C. M. Louttit. 


749. Stubblefield, Robert L. (U. Colorado Med. 
Cent., Denver.) Children’s emotional problems ag- 
gravated by family moves. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 
1955, 25, 120-126.—Behavior, dreams and daydreams 
of children reveal the ambivalence and regression 
which frequently develop as a result of family moves. 
Methods can be developed to minimize the traumatic 
effect of moving to a new location. In the discus- 
sion, J. Cotter Hirschberg gives an illustration of 
the feeling of abandonment an insecure child may 
experience when the family moves.—R. E. Perl. 


750. Tyler, Leona E. The development of “vo- 
cational interests”: I. The organization of likes 
and dislikes in ten-year-old children. J. genet. 
Psychol., 1955, 86, 33-44.—The Dreese and Mooney 
Interest Inventory for Elementary Grades was given 
to 200 fourth graders. Data for boys and girls were 
factor analyzed separately. ‘The study strongly sug- 
gests that patterned interests develop through the 
acquisition of dislikes by individuals whose initial 
— is favorable toward everything. . . .”—Z. 
Luria. 


751. U.S. Children’s Bureau. Research relating 
to children: an inventory of studies in progress. 
Washington: U. S. Children’s Bureau, 1955. iv, 235 
p. (Bull. 2, Suppl. 3.) —This supplement to Bulletin 
2 (see 28: 4097; 29: 3762) lists ongoing research 
reported to the clearinghouse for Research in Child 
Life from June 1, 1954 to January 31, 1955. 

752. Valentine, C. W. (U. Birmingham, Eng.) 
Parents and children: a first book on the psychol- 
ogy of child t and training. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1955. xi, 212 p. $3.75.—This 
is a popular, though positive and objective, account of 
applied child psychology for parents. First of all, it 
is written in oe erm language which every par- 
ent can . Second, it provides sensible 
solutions to yp some problems in child rearing. It gives 
confidence to parents in the rearing of their children. 
One of its most interesting features is the explosion 
of the Oedipus complex myth concerning which Pro- 
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fessor Valentine says: “This is the weakest part of 
the whole Freudian system. The evidence for it is 
of the flimsiest.”"—R. M. Frumkin. 


753. Wall, W. D. Education and child develop- 
ment. J. Educ. Psychol., Baroda, 1955, 12, 288-290. 
—Unesco has aided in founding the International 
Institute of Child Study in Bangkok in the belief 
that “the theories of child development evolved by 
psychologists . . . in Europe and North America may 
not be directly applicable in other cultures, very dif- 
ferent in their ways of child rearing and in their 
entire psychological atmosphere.” So, the initial re- 
search of the Institute will be concerned with the 
needs and growth patterns of Thai children and the 
way in which the educational system relates to their 
needs. Techniques and measures that can be trans- 
lated into other Asian cultures will be determined. 
Later it is hoped to delineate “scientific universals in 
rs field of child development and education.”—D. 
Lebo. 

754. Woolf, M. On castration anxiety. /nt. J. 
Psycho-Anal., 1955, 36, 95-98.—“Castration anxiety 
can be observed in small girls even in pre-oedipal 
phases. Having discovered their own lack of a penis, 
they believe themselves to have been castrated and 
react with severe anxiety. This phantasy did not 
emerge in relation to a castration threat, but is the 
result of the infantile belief that all human beings 
must possess a penis. If they do not have it, they 
argue it must have been cut off as a punishment for 
masturbation.”—G. Elias. 


755. Zeligs, Rose. Children’s concepts and 
stereotypes of American, Greek, English, German 
and Japanese. J. educ. Sociol., 1955, 28, 360-368.— 
The concepts of 12 year old children were obtained 
in 1931 and again in 1944. It was found in many 
cases these reflect the set cultural patterns and stereo- 
types of the children’s environment. Their concepts 
of Germans and Japanese have changed because of 
the war. In general, the trend is towards less sketchy 
pictures in 1944 than in 1941. Favorable reactions 
were given to differences in physical traits, dicta- 
torship governments, or countries who were then 
enemies of the U.S.—S. M. Amatora. 


756. Zimand, Gertrude F. Young workers and 
their vocational needs. Child Welfare, 1955, 34(4), 
16—22.—The author points out how social workers 
have an opportunity to give effective help to the child 
worker and his family’s problems. Problems dis- 
cussed include: (1) child labor laws and juvenile 
delinquency, (2) children deprived of schooling, (3) 
conditions of employment, (4) outstanding legisla- 
tive needs, (5) the psychological factors, (6) im- 
portance of the right start for working life, (7) help- 
ing youths with vocational adjustment, and (8) the 
social worker’s responsibility——S. M. Amatora. 


(See also abstracts 72, 90, 399, 471, 511, 512, 831, 
877, 918, 952, 1039, 1063, 1067, 1140, 1152, 1154, 
1204, 1229, 1257, 1446, 1456, 1458, 1460, 1461, 
aes} 1466, 1467, 1471, 1501, 1561, 1582, 1645, 
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757. Bowman, Karl M. (U. California Sch. Med., 
Berkeley.) P ate in aging 


ersonality 
adults. Geriatrics, 1954, 9, 563-566.—Certain physi- 
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cal and intellectual losses occur with age, but many 
changes result from life experiences and patterns of 
habits developed earlier and depend upon the sub- 
culture and the degree to which emotional needs have 
been met. “Aside from the gradual falling off of 
capacities, there is no set _ } ad rsonality de- 
velopment in later years.”—. 

758. Farrar, Marcella S. eam Rose In- 
stitute, Cleveland, O.) Mother-daughter conflicts 
extended into later life. Soc. Casewk, 1955, 36, 
202-207.—Ten cases of mother-daughter conflict in 
which an aged mother and her aging daughter are 
bound together in a hostile de t relationship 
were analyzed and used as the is of this article. 
The intent of the study was to illuminate the dy- 
namics of these conflicts and to discover some of the 
reasons why staff members have found this type of 
case so difficult to treat—L. B. Costin. 

759. Greenleigh, Lawrence. (Jewish Family 
Service of Los Angeles, Calif.) Some 
cal aspects of aging. Soc. Casewk, 1955, 36, 99-1 
—Aging cannot be separated from the total process 
of living and is regarded as a life-long “continuum 
of adaptation.” The author discusses: (1) the self- 
concept changes in aging; (2) anatomical and psy- 
chological changes; (3) “normal” psychological 
changes; (4) mental disorders of middle age; (5) 
retirement problems; (6) management of psychiatric 
illnesses in old age; (7) prevention of mental de- 
cline—L. B. Costin. 


760. Hutchinson, Bertram. (U. Melbourne, Aus- 


tralia.) Old people in a modern Australian com- 
munity. Carlton, Victoria: Melbourne University 


Press; New York: Cambridge University Press, 
1955. xii, 180 p. $4.75.—The Department of Social 
Studies in the University of Melbourne undertook the 
organization of a survey of the social conditions of 
the aged in Victoria. An analysis was made of the 
demography of the aged, economic position, social 
position, health, and homes and institutions for the 
aged. A theoretical view of the position of the aged 
is developed which outlines a sociology of old age. 
Conclusions and recommendations are included which 
outline future action which social agencies may take 
in solving problems of the aged. 53 references.—J. 
E. Birren. 

761. Lehman, Harvey C. po U., Athens.) 
Ages at time of first election of presidents of pro- 
fessional organizations. Sci. Mon., N. Y., 1955, 80, 
293-298.—The ages of presidents of 68 professional 
organizations are analyzed sliowing a range for mean 
age at first election from 63.98 years for the Ameri- 
can Bar Association to 46.05 for the APA. The 
mean age for major achievement is younger than 
mean age of election. Research organizations elected 
younger presidents than do practitioner organiza- 
tions.—C. M. Louttit. 

762. Lepkowski, J. Richard. The attitudes and 
adjustments of institutionalized and non-institu- 
tionalized Catholic aged. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 
15, 287—288.—Abstract. 

763. Lloyd, R. Grann. Social and personal ad- 
justment of retired persons. Sociol. soc. Res., 1955, 
39, 312-316.—The author made a study of the per- 
sonal and social adjustment of 140 retired individuals 
in South Carolina, 60 men and 80 women. This rep- 
resented all retired negroes that could be located in 
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Orangeburg County over a 5 week period by a team 
of 20 interviewers. Complete analysis of the data is 
given including also major hobbies, interests, and 
activities. The are shown in a complete 8 
point summary.—S. M. Amatora, 

764. Lutze, Erich, & Binas, Dietrich. Die Ent- 

der Arbeitsintensitét im Laufe des Le- 
bens. Ohi 4 development of intensity of work during 
lifetime.) Psychol. 1 Rasch., 1953, 4, 99-103.—Experi- 
mental ———— with 850 male subjects ranging 
in age from 124% to 60 were conducted in the last 
few years. The results pointed to considerable in- 
crease of work performances during the ages from 12 
to 20. The performance remained at the same level 
during the ages from 20 to 30. After the age of 30 
a slow decrease set in. It was thought that “set” 
and energy were two of the main contributing factors 
for the performance.—M, J. Stanford. 

765. Palmoni, Yaakov. B’maale hahayim. (On 
the rise of life. The 2nd half of man’s life from 
bodily, mental and social standpoint. ) Tel Aviv: 
Yavne Press, 1954. 90 p.—‘We enter into the second 
half of our life, being unprepared for it at all.” To 
avoid it, a rather popular description of the old age 
and of gerontological studies is given in several 
chapters: Bodily old age, length of life, mental old 
age, preparation and adjustment for it, the old man 
in various tribes and nations, old aged and young 
man, achievements of old men. Educational and so- 
cial approach is stressed.—H. Ormian. 

766. Wayne, George J. (U. Calif., Los Angeles.) 
Work as therapy, with ial reference to the 
elderly. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1955, 39, 79-88.—A 
discussion of the “psychogenesis of play and work and 
their role in maintaining psychic equilibrium” with 
particular reference to these elements in the retired 
aging population. Wayne points out that play and 
work patterns under all circumstances “serve as a 
necessary outlet for many unconscious urges, needs, 
and impulses.” The potential trauma of retirement 
with its interruption of the established work pattern 
is recognized and the importance of appropriate work 
therapy indicated. It is necessary not to lose sight 
of the social significance of work so that play cannot 
be offered as the complete substitute for it—M. A. 
Seidenfeld. 


(See also abstracts 331, 359, 385, 1260, 1337) 
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767. Antonitis, Joseph J., & Kish, George B. 
Reactions of C57 black male mice to active and 
inactive social stimuli. J. genet. Psychol., 1955, 86, 
115-130.—“An experiment was performed to’ de- 
termine the extent of aggregative reaction of adult 
C57 black mice to the stimulation provided by ac- 
tive and inactive adult mice of the same strain.” Be- 
fore and after shock treatment the experimental mice 
spent more time before the inactive mouse’s compart- 
ment than either the empty or active mouse’s. Dif- 
ferential conditioning to active and inactive stimuli 
during normal development is offered as partial ex- 
planation of the results. —Z. Luria, 

768. Barnlund, Dean C. (Northwestern U., 
Evanston, Ill.) Experiments in leadership train- 
ing for decision-making discussion groups. Speech 
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Monogr., 1955, 22, 1-14.—“On the basis of an ex- 
perimental study of the effects of training on the 
leadership ability of ineffective leaders, it is possible 
to conclude that: (1) Procedures can be devised for 
selecting, evaluating, and training group leaders. (2) 
Leadership training, based on the assumptions and 
procedures of this study, does improve the ability of 
ineffective student leaders to perform some of the 
functions of leadership in decision-making groups.” 
—D. Lebo. 

769. Charles, Harvey. (John Carroll U., Cleve- 
land, O.), & Mech, Edmund. Performance in an 
operational “stress” situation related to a projec- 
tive technique. /. educ. Res., 1955, 48, 509-519.— 
Group Rorschach records of 30 students were evalu- 
ated using a method developed by Monroe and di- 
vided into 3 groups: well adjusted, moderately well 
adjusted, and maladjusted. Ss were placed in “stress” 
situations, a card-sorting task and a digit-symbol 
task, in which success was made unattainable by 
falsifying their scores. “Unacceptable” responses 
made by the Ss were classified under verbal aggres- 
sion, physical aggression, and rationalization. Analy- 
sis of variance indicated significant differences, more 
pronounced in the case of the second task.—M. 
Murphy. 

770. Crowell, Latira; Katcher, Allan, & Miya- 
moto, S. Frank. (U. Washington, Seattle.) Self- 
concepts of communication skill and performance 
in small group discussions. Speech Monogr., 1955, 
22, 20-27.—“A pilot study was undertaken of 37 stu- 
dents. . . . Two questionnaires dealing with a per- 
son’s skill as communicator and communicant, to- 
gether with some biographical questions were dis- 
tributed to all subjects. Ratings of performance in 
three discussion groups were obtained, in which each 
member of a group was rated by himself and his en- 
tire group. Correlational and categorical analyses 
revealed significant positive relationship between self- 
descriptions of communicator skills and performance 
in group discussions, particularly in leadership, con- 
tribution to group decision, desire to do a good job, 
and keeping the group on the ball. The communicant 
questionnaire did not show any significant relation- 
ships to the same variables.”"—D. Lebo. 


771. de Montmollin, Germaine. Les problemes 
du commandement. Etudes anglo-saxonnes ré- 
centes. (Problems of leadership. Recent Anglo 
Saxon studies.) Année psychol., 1954, 54, 459-478. 
—The behavior of the leader presents a problem of 
social interaction between a leader and followers. 
The former exists only as he is followed. There are 
reciprocity and integration of conduct at the human 
nd, which implies acquiescence on the part of fol- 
lowers and which eventuates in cooperation. Lead- 
ership is an individual as well as a collective phe- 
nomenon. The theories of various investigators are 
presented. 61 references—G. E. Bird. 

772. Dickens, Milton. (U. Southern California, 
Los Angeles.) A statistical formula to quantify 
the “ of participation” in group discussion. 
Speech Monogr., 1955, 22, 28-30.—“Experimental re- 
search in group discussion . . . has indicated . . . 
that there is a need for complete and accurate record- 
ings of what is said during discussions, and a need 
for techniques in gathering and manipulating such 
data . . . there is a special need for techniques by 
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which to evaluate group discussions.” The “com- 
parative extents to which the members of a group 
share the talking, would seem to be a reasonably 
valid measure of one aspect of the . . . effectiveness 
of a discussion.” “With the foregoing in mind. . . 
the writer devised a . . . formula which has proved 
useful. . . ."—D. Lebo. 

773. Diederich, Paul B. (ETS, Princeton, N. J.) 
Methods of studying ethical development. felig. 
Educ., 1955, 50, 162-166.—A check list of student be- 
havior in a shop, a behavior record kept of medical 
students in a hospital, a before and after essay tech- 
nique to reveal development of value judgments are 
described. By such devices ethical development can 
be studied and understood more accurately.—G. K. 
Morlan. 

774. Fiedler, Fred E. Good leadership: nature 
or nurture. Contact, Pensacola, 1954, 12, 22-24.— 
Results are briefly reviewed of leadership studies in- 
volving basketball teams, surveying parties, bomber 
crews, and steel workers. Three assumptions are 
examined and discussed: Assumption No. 1: A leader 
is a warm, accepting person. This assumption was 
not supported. The more critical and less accepting 
leaders obtained better team performance. Assump- 
tion No. 2: A person who is liked by his group is a 
good leader. No relation was found between a 
leader’s popularity and his group’s performance. As- 
sumption No. 3: A person who is a good leader in 
one phase of his work tends to be a good leader in 
other phases. This assumption likewise was not sup- 
ported by the studies when group performance was 
taken as the measure of leadership success.—W. F. 
Grether. 

775. Ford, Clellan S. (Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.). Some potential contributions of anthro- 
pology to psychology. In Patton, R. A., Current 
trends in psychology ..., (see 30: 16), 27-37.— 
The use of the Human Relations Area Files affords 
ethnographic data which “provide a cross-cultural 
laboratory for the preliminary testing of hypotheses 
concerning human behavior.” The improvement of 
communications between anthropology and psychology 
promises to lead to the “development of a truly gen- 
eral science of human behavior and social living . . .” 
—C. M. Louttit. 

776. Frankel, G. (Jewish Community Centers, 
Cleveland, O.) Ac ce and rejection in mem- 
bership. Group, 1954, 16(5), 11-16.—The criteria 
for acceptance or rejection of prospective members 
varies with the nature of the existing group. When 
group life is more intimate and personal, the criteria 
for membership are based more on personal identifica- 
tions. As the goals of groups become less self- 
centered, they tend to be more fluid and their basis 
for acceptance and rejection of new members is less 
crucial and personal. When the goals of the group 
are less avowedly social, there is probably less em- 
phasis upon the personality or class structure and 
more upon the individual interest and contribution to 
the common goal.—D. D. Raylesberg. 

777. Georgescu-Roegen, Nicholas. (Vanderbilt 
U., Nashville, Tenn.) Choice, tions and 
measurability. Quart. J. Econ., 1954, 68, 503-534. 
—The argument for cardinal utility rests on two un- 
warranted assumptions. Human wants cannot be re- 
duced to a simple ordering, and decisions in risky 
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situations depend not only on risk, which can be 
measured by probabilities, but also on uncertainty, 
which cannot (though it can perhaps be reduced to 
higher moments of the expected utility distribution ). 
A general theory of choices can be based on the con- 
cept of the psychological threshold. 59 references.— 


W. Edwards. 

778. Gerard, Ralph W. (U. Chicago, Ill.) The 
biology of ethics. In Galdston, I., Society and medi- 
cine, (see 30: 8), 20-45.—Science is empirical, oper- 
ational, public, universal, and rational; religion is ab- 
solutist, revealed, private, emotional. The religious 
facet of humanity is just as important as the rational 
and each has its place. Science, especially biology, is 
seriously concerned with goals and purposes.—W. L. 
Wilkins. 

779. Gordon, Thomas. (U. Chicago, /Il.) The 
challenge of a new conception of leadership. Pas- 
toral Psychol., 1955, 6(53), 15-24.—-The survival of 
democracy depends upon our learning to practice 
democratic leadership. The author expounds a 
“group-centered” leadership, in which the leader seeks 
to draw out the creative potential of every member of 
the group. By an accepting atmosphere, the leader 
seeks to have every member free and secure enough 
to make a maximum contribution. The leader will 
actually lose his leadership in order to distribute it 
praeenae Bn the group. As the group supports the 
individual in his spontaneous expressions and activi- 
ties, each member feels less dependent on the leader 
and more capable of carrying his share of responsi- 
bility for the goals which the group is choosing.— 
P. E. Johnson. 

780. Gross, Edward. Primary functions of the 
small group. Amer. J. Sociol., 1954, 60, 24-29. 

781. Harnack, R. Victor. (U. Colorado, Boul- 
der.) An experimental study of the effects of 
training in the recognition and formulation of 
goals upon intra-group cooperation. Speech 
Monogr., 1955, 22, 31-38.—20 groups of approxi- 
mately 5 subjects each were used. 10 groups were 
observed in a discussion situation prior to a training 
period, and 10 groups were observed after training. 
2 hypotheses were tested: (1) Groups who have been 
trained to develop insight into the functioning of 
goals, and skill in restructuring goals, will cooperate 
more effectively than untrained groups; (2) The 
amount of goal-setting behavior in discussion groups 
will be positively correlated with the degree of co- 
operation in those groups. Although hypothesis (1) 
was not “unequivocally confirmed, it... received 
support from the data presented.” In regard to 
hypothesis (2): “Little support for this hypothesis 
can be found in the data presented.”—D. Lebo. 

782. Hollander, E. P. oo Inst. Tech., 
Pittsburgh, Pa.) & Webb, Wilse B. Leadership, 
followership, and friendship: an analysis of peer 
nominations. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1955, 50, 
163-167.—“The relationship between leadership, fol- 
lowership, and friendship peer nominations was 
studied within eight sections of Naval Aviation 
Cadets, N = 187... . From the results it may be 
concluded that peer nominations on leadership are 
by no means a total function of friendship ties; quite 
the contrary, friendship appears to play only a minor 
role in the emergence of leadership nominations. 
Furthermore, followership status is not necessarily 
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iagied by nonleadership status on peer nominations.” 
—L. N. Solomon. 


783. Lanzetta, John T. behavior under 
stress. Hum Relat., 1955, 8, 29-52.—‘The primary 
aim of this study was to investigate the effects of 
situational stress on the behavior of individuals in- 
teracting in small groups.” Twelve groups of four 
subjects each were studied under varying degrees of 
stress and motivation as they sought to solve problems 
on a group basis. “All three i t variables, 
stress, motivation and task, affected behavior, but 
there appeared to be little interaction between them. 
While mild stress yielded optimal performance sub- 
jects did not judge this to be the case. 26 references. 
—R. A, Littman. 

784. Lawson, Edwin David. Attitude shift as 
related to sweating in group discussion. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 154-155.—Abstract. 

785. Lee, Alfred McClung. (Brooklyn Coil., 
N.Y.) Attitudinal multivalence in relation to cul- 
ture and personality. Amer. J. Sociol., 1954, 60, 
294-299.—Attitudes often include conceptions of sev- 
eral contradictory trait models that deal with the 
same type of situation. Each trait model is typical 
of the over-all societal culture or of one or another 
group subculture. Individuals shift attitudes as they 
shift roles (and thus group contexts) in response to 
changes in situation. This is attitudinal multivalence. 
Its most significant aspect is sentiment multivalence, 
consequent to the internalization of more or less 
contradictory morals and mores. Both anthropolo- 
gists and psychiatrists report considerable data ex- 
plainable in terms of this multivalence, but they do 
not relate attitudes to social structure through cul- 
ture and the subcultures. 

786. Lee, Alfred McClung. (Brooklyn Coll., 
N. Y.) Reconsideracién de la teoria de Park 
sobre la marginalidad. (A reconsideration of Park’s 
theory on marginality.) Rev. mex. Sociol., 1954, 16, 
375-386.—Robert E. Park’s ideas concerning the 
marginal man are briefly reconsidered in the light of 
their unitary form and relationships with interde- 
pendent phenomena of personality, culture, social 
structure and ecological distribution. The types of 
situations in which our culture can appear to be less 
adequate or attractive in the confronting of individual 
and group life conditions are considered under eight 
categories: social change, intergroup readjustment, 
migration, personal mobility within a society, per- 
sonal crisis, conversion, psychotherapy, and education. 
—E. Sdnchez-Hidalgo. 

787. Levi, Mario, & Higgins, Albert C. (Ran- 
dolph AFB, Tex.) A comparison of two methods 
of conducting critiques. USAF Pers. Train. Res. 
Cent. Res. Bull., 1954, No. AFPTRC-TR-54-108, 
iii, 14 p—*“This Research Bulletin reports a study of 
the effectiveness of two methods of critiquing group 
performance on a series of problems too long to per- 
mit solutions within alloted time without team work 
by subgroups. Forty-six crews (481 subjects), as- 
signed to two experimental and two control groups, 
were tested subsequently on a paper-and-pencil sur- 
vival problem for which an individual rather than 
group solution was required. The critique method 
employed proved relatively unimportant; either 
method improved individual performance on the sur- 
vival problem over that of controls given no critique. 
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However, the effect on officer performance was 
greater than on airman performance.”—W. F. 


Grether. 


788. McMillan, John J., & Silv , Jacob. 
(VA Hosp., Richmond, Va.) Sociometric choice 
patterns in hospital ward groups with varying de- 
grees of int mal disturbances. J. abnorm. 
soc. Psychol., 1955, 50, 168-172.—‘Selected aspects 
of the sociometric choice process were analyzed for 
their hypothesized relationship to certain expressions 
of inter-personal disturbances. Patients on five hos- 
pital wards representing an inter-personal disturbance 
continuum were given a sociometric test containing 
positive, negative, and relatively objective criteria. 

. Those aspects of sociometric responses analyzed 
were reciprocations, intercriteria overlap, and ac- 
ceptability score patterns.”—-L. N. Solomon. 

789. Manis, Melvin. Social interaction and the 
self concept. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 147.— 
Abstract. 

790. Marseille, Walter W. Negotiation from 
strength? Bull. Atomic Scientists, 1955, 11(1), 13- 
18.—It is asserted that the defense mechanism of 
denial has been used many times against the facts of 
the atomic age. The doctrine of atomic monopoly 
was the product of delusive thinking and the ability 
to negotiate from strength may be equally delusory. 
That the Communist mentality is subject to evolu- 
tionary change may be another example of wishful 
thinking. American disillusionment both concerning 
the degree of American security and the character of 
presently threatening agencies, however, may be 
achieved in time to influence the course of events and 
make possible a peaceful international solution. The 
author claims that psychoanalytic understanding war- 
rants his conclusions.—R. F. Creegan. 


791. Matthews, Jack, & Bendig, A. W. (U. 
Pittsburgh, Sa ¢ index of agreement: a pos- 
sible criterion for measuring the outcome of group 
discussion. Speech Momnogr., 1955, 22, 39-42.— 
“This paper is concerned with developing a method 
of quantifying one of the many possible outcomes of 
the discussion process. The outcome we are in- 
terested in measuring is agreement among discus- 
sants.” A formula for a statistic called the Index of 
Agreement is presented as a “possible ‘yardstick’ 
for measuring one outcome of group discussion.”— 
D. Lebo. 

792. Michaelson, Franklyn Jack. Some motiva- 
tional aspects of leadership. Ohio State Univ., Ab- 
stracts of Dissertations . . . 1950-1951, 1955, 66, 
239-240.—Abstract. 

793. Nesgard, Psykologi og etik. 
(Psychology and ethics.) Nord. Psykol., 1954, 6, 
97-98.—Among psychologists there are, at the pres- 
ent time, two tendencies with respect to professional 
ethics, one which coincides with the rules of society 
and another which considers the existential unfolding 
of the natural man (existentialism). Most psy- 
chologists are concerned only with the former which 
is moralistic and egoistic in judging behavior as 
right or wrong. “The task for psychologists is not to 
create ethics, but to facilitate the existential unfold- 
ing within every person”.—B. Karlsen. 

794. Neumann, Erich. The great mother: an 
analysis of the archetype. New York: Pantheon 
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Books, 1955. xliii, 352 p. $7.50.—The aim of this 
volume is ‘a structural analysis of an archetype . . . 
to show its inner growth and dynamics, and its man- 
ifestation in the myths and symbols of mankind.” 
Describing an archetype’s structure is difficult. The 
phenomenology of its workings “extends from the un- 
conscious instinctive drive of the primitive .. . to 
the formulation of concepts and beliefs in the philo- 
sophical systems” of modern man. An indication of 
the scope of the treatise is afforded by representative 
chapter headings: The two characters of the feminine; 
The central symbolism of the feminine; The phe- 
nomenon of reversal and the dynamic of the arche- 
type; The primordial goddess ; The lady of the plants; 
Spiritual transformation. The text is translated from 
the German by Ralph Manheim. 14-page bibliog- 


raphy. 185 pages of plates —A. R. Howard. 
795. Phillips, Beeman N. An ex ental 
study of the effects of cooperation and competi- 


tion, intelligence, and cohesiveness on the task 
efficiency and process behavior of small groups. 
Indiane Univ. Stud. Educ., Thesis Abstr. Ser., 1955, 
No. 6, 161-164.—Abstract. 

796. Polansky, Lucy Griffin. Group social cli- 
mate and the teacher’s supportiveness of group 
status systems. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 243- 
244.—Abstract. 

797. Quarantelli, E. L. (U. Chicago, Ill.) The 
nature and conditions of panic. Amer. J. Sociol., 
1954, 60, 267-275.—Current conceptions of the nature 
and conditions of panic are inadequate and lack an 
empirical basis. Using data gathered by the Disaster 
Team of the National Opinion Research Center and 
other documentary sources, a comparative and ana- 
lytical examination of specific instances of the be- 
havior is made. A conception is developed of panic 
as the very antithesis of organized group activity—as 
an acute fear reaction marked by loss of self-control 
which is followed by nonsocial and non-rational flight. 
Such behavior arises upon a definition of possible 
entrapment, a perception of collective powerlessness, 
and a feeling of individual isolation in a crisis. 

798. Roby, Thornton B., & Rosenberg, Seymour. 
(Randolph AFB, Tex.) Reactions to limited inter- 
coupeiell contacts: A analysis and 
classification. USAF Pers. Train. Res. Cent., 
Bull., 1954, No. AFPTRC-TR-54-85, iii, 20 p— 
“Studies of which this Research Bulletin is a part are 
directed toward improving methods of crew assembly 
by providing a better understanding of the factors 
operating in interpersonal contact situations. In this 
report, a speculative attempt is made to isolate and 
to analyze these factors. From this speculation, it 
appears that adequate tools now exist for research in 
the area of interpersonal contacts. A considerable 
body of carefully controlled data must still be col- 
lected, however, before adequate theories can be de- 
vised to explain the manner in which these factors 
operate.”—W. F. Grether. 

799. Rosenbaum, Milton, & Blake, Robert R. 

U. Texas, Austin.) Volunteering as a function of 

structure. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1955, 50, 
193-196.—It was predicted that significantly more 
volunteering would occur when test Ss observed the 
invitation (to participate in an experiment) being ac- 
cepted prior to their being asked than would occur in 
the control condition (where S had no opportunity to 
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observe the behavior of others in the invitation situ- 
ation); and significantly less when refusal was ob- 
served, as compared with the control condition. The 
results support the predictions —L. N. Solomon. 

800. Sherif, Muzafer (U. Oklahoma, Norman.), 
White, B. Jack, & Harvey, O. J. Status in experi- 
mentally pr groups. Amer. J. Sociol., 1955, 
60, 370-379.—24 boys in a summer camp were divided 
into 2 groups, each group developing its own social 
structure. On an unstructured task, the higher the 
status of the member whose performance is judged, 
the greater the tendency of the others to over- 
estimate his performance. The converse was also 
found. Further, this relationship is a function of the 
differential stability of group structure and group 
solidarity, the more stable group showing the closer 
relationship, while the less stable group gives greater 
weight to actual skill—T7. S. Cohn. 

801. Simon, Herbert A. (Carnegie Inst. Tech., 
Pittsburgh, Pa.) A behavioral model of rational 
choice. Quart. J. Econ., 1955, 69, 99-118—The 
usual assumptions of the economic theory of choices 
are grossly unrealistic. A simpler and more realistic 
model for rational choice results from the assumption 
that only two (or three) values exist for the payoff 
function. Then rational choice consists of selecting a 
line of action which guarantees the receipt of the 
highest payoff. Of course many or none of such 
lines of action may exist in a particular case—W. 
Edwards. 

802. Smith, Joel; Form, William H., & Stone, 
Gregory P. (Michigan State Coll., East Lansing.) 
Local intimacy in a middle-sized city. Amer. J. 
Sociol., 1954, 60, 276-284.—This study demonstrates 
that the residents of a middle-sized city generally 
establish and maintain intimate relationships with 
other urbanites. These intimate relationships are 
both locality-centered and spatially diffuse. While 
locality-centered intimacy is found in high socio- 
economic areas, residents of low socioeconomic areas 
report that neighbors are their most frequent source 
of friends. This anomaly may be explained, in part, 
by the fact that intracity mobility is greater and 
carried on over a larger territory among lower socio- 
economic groupings. Hence intimacy within these 
groups, although established on the basis of residential 
propinquity, is spatially diffuse. 

803. Smith, M. Brewster. Comment on the “Im- 
plications of separating opinions from attitudes.” 
Publ. Opin. Quart., 1954, 18, 254-265.—Smith’s 
criticisms of an article by Wiebe (see 28: 7386) con- 
cern the utility and strategic research advantages of 
distinguishing between “attitudes” and “opinions” at 
both conceptual and operational levels. Wiebe’s 
response defends his initial position. The major 
focus of both articles is on conceptual problems. Re- 
sponse to Smith’s comments by G. D. Wiebe, p. 265- 
270.—H. W. Riecken. 

804. Sperling, Otto E. A psychoanalytic study 
of social-mindedness. Psychoanal. Ouart., 1955, 24, 
256-269.—After examination of the evidence, the au- 
thor concludes “that there exists a genuine libidinal 
source of that tremendous expenditure of energy that 
we observe in social-mindedness. This libidinal 
source of socal-mindedness originates in early re- 
lationships with the parents and other members of the 
family.”—L. N. Solomon. 
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' (Siete Reese Hosp., Chi- 
cago, Ill. ry wolf, ! Bull, Atomic Sci- 
entists, 1954, 10, 134-135 ff.—It is claimed that vari- 
ous studies sponsored by the Committee on Disaster 
Studies of the National Research Council have dis- 
closed an impressive resilience and resourcefulness of 
American people in the face of shocking events. The 
psychological value of books and articles which en- 
courage a sense of doom is questioned. Fear and 
anxiety are not an inevitable consequence of threat but 
rather of a combination of threat and confusion as 
regards what role one should play.—-R. F. Creegan. 

806. Taylor, F. Kraupl. The three-dimensional 
basis of emotional interactions in small groups. 
II. Hum. Relat., 1955, 8, 3-28.—“Three autistic vari- 
ables were examined: the global bias to profess a 
particular degree of Love-Hate feelings towards the 
group as a whole . . . profess a belief in arousing a 
particular degree of Love-Hate feelings in the group 
.. . to assume that one’s global Love-Hate bias is 
reciprocated by the group.” A dyadic variable, Love- 
Hate Mutuality, was also studied to complete the three 
dimensions, public, autistic and dyadic. The autistic 
variables displayed sex differences; men were more 
disingenuous than women. In presenting the data for 
the dyadic material, a possible artefact in the usual 
sociometric use of “mutuality” and “rejection” is dis- 
cussed ; it is argued that Love-Hate Mutuality is free 
of the artefact—R. A. Littman. 


807. Theodorson, George Achilles. The struc- 
ture and development of social cohesion. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 161.—Abstract. 


808. Walters, C. Etta. (U. Michigan, Ann Ar- 
bor.) A sociometric study of motivated and non- 
motivated bowling groups. Res. Quart., Amer. Ass. 
Hlth phys. Educ., 1955, 26, 107-112.—A comparative 
study of the social integration and adjustment of 
motivated and non-motivated college women in a 
seven weeks’ regulation ten-pin bowling class. 
Thirty-six students constituted the “motivated” group 
while 60 students were in the “non-motivated” group. 
Change in social adjustment of the two groups was 
measured by the Cowell Personal Distance Ballot. 
Both groups were found to become more socially ad- 
justed as a result of group participation and acquaint- 
ance, with maximal favorable change being found in 
the motivated group. Good bowlers were found to be 
better accepted members of the group than poor per- 
formers.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


809. Warriner, Charles K. 


805 John P. 


(U. Kansas, Law- 


‘ rence.) Leadership in the small group. Amer. J. 
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Sociol., 1955, 60, 361-369.—Conventional stimulus- 
response approaches to leadership and the concept of 
“origination of action” ignore communication and 
thus fail to adequately define the field. Leadership is 
redefined in terms of the leader-follower relationship. 
In this framework of interaction, leadership can be 
related to general theories of communication, inter- 
action and social relations.—T. S. Cohn. 

810. Weinreb, Joseph. Reactions to the Wor- 
cester tornado of 1953. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1954, 
120, 397-398.—Abstract and discussion. 

811. Wischmeier, Richard R. Group-centered 
and leader-centered leadership: an experimental 
study. Speech Monogr., 1955, 22, 43-48.—40 sub- 
jects were divided into eight groups of approximately 
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equal ability in discussion. Each group met for 2 
sessions with the same leader. The method used by 
the leader was the prime variable. “It appears safe 
to conclude that the group-centered discussions re- 
sulted in more involvement and a warmer and friend- 
lier atmosphere. It was also easier to make contribu- 
tions in the group-centered discussions and these dis- 
cussions were more cooperative. The leader-centered 
leader was rated significantly higher in terms of the 
value of his contributions.”—D. Lebo. 

812. Wylie, Philip. Panic, psychology, and the 
bomb. Bull. Atomic Scientists, 1954, 10, 37-40.— 
This essay claims to challenge the official position on 
the panic-proneness of the American people. Ap- 
plication of the concepts of dynamic, depth psychology 
to general observations of the current social scene 
is said to warrant the conclusion that the classical 
symptoms of hysteria are evident on a mass scale. 
The adequacy of studies based upon the concepts of 
behaviorism is questioned, and the studies begun by 
the Rand Corporation and furthered under Projects 
Lincoln and East River are named as cases in point. 
Civil Defense Administrator Val Peterson’s article 
on panic in Collier's is criticized as over-optimistic. 
—R. F. Creegan. 


(See also abstracts 184, 378, 588, 589, 661, 662, 685, 
1552, 1553, 1558, 1682, 1767, 1800, 1801) 


Metuops & MEASUREMENTS 


813. Arensberg, Conrad M. The community- 
study method. Amer. J. Sociol., 1954, 60, 109-124. 

814. Becker, Sam L. Why an order effect? 
Publ. Opin. Quart., 1954, 18, 271-278.—After re- 
viewing several hypotheses as to why there are ordi- 
nal position preferences for items in check lists, the 
author reports a study on college student subjects that 
showed no ordinal position effects when the subject 
matter was preferences in types of radio programs. 
The author replicated the main features of this study 
using general population adult subjects in Iowa and 
Kansas. He found ordinal position effects and sug- 
gests that they may be a function of the setting and 
length of the interview, as well as of the length of the 
check list.—H. W. Riecken. 

815. Bennett, E. M., Alpert, R., & Goldstein, A. 
C. (Tufts Coll., Medford, Mass.) Communications 
through limited- mse questioning. Publ. Opin. 
Ouart., 1954, 18, 308.—The consistency of re- 
sponses of 16 subjects is compared when they were 
interviewed for an hour and when they were given a 
limited response questionnaire on the same topic im- 
mediately following the interview. Out of 30 ques- 
tions, 26 are said to show significant consistency of 


response.—H. W. Riecken. 
816. Bennett, E. M., Bl R. L. & Gold- 


stein, A. C. (Tufts Coll., safer d, a) Re- 
sponse stability in limited- -response questioning. 
Publ. Opin. Quart., 1954, 18, 218-223.—30 limited- 


response questions were administered to 17 students 
on two occasions 4 weeks apart. Response stability 
(test, retest) was significantly greater than chance 
for all questions, though highest for background data 
and lowest for items of opinion or feeling —H. W. 


Riecken. 
Marshall. Coll., 
opinion 


817. Brown, ( Lafayette 
Easton, Pa.) 


espondents rate public 
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interviewers. J. appl. Psychol., 1955, 39, 96-102.— 
During a national opinion survey, respondents (N= 
1276) were asked to complete, at the end of the inter- 
view, an interviewer-respondent relationship rating 
scale. “Respondents’ ratings were compared with six 
criteria of good interviewing and found to relate sig- 
nificantly with the number of non-legitimate ‘don’t 
know’ answers obtained and the number of usable 
answers given to free response questions. . . . A high 
relationship was found between the same “question 
asked at the beginning of the questionnaire and as the 
last item on the rating scale. There was also a sig- 
nificant positive relationship between interviewers’ 
ratings of the things they did during the interview 
and respondents’ indications of the same things.”— 
P. Ash. 

818. Campbell, Donald T. (Northwestern U., 
Evanston, Ill.) The informant in quantitative re- 
search. Amer. J. Sociol., 1955, 60, 339-342.—An in- 
formant who can communicate with the social scien- 
tist may be of use as a method of general utility in the 
social sciences. Three informants’ ranks of the 
morale of ten submarine crews was correlated .9 with 
a morale questionnaire which was taken by the en- 
listed personnel of the ten crews.—T. S. Cohn. 

819. Chandler, Margaret. An evaluation of the 
group interview. Hwm. Org., 1954, 13(2), 26-28.— 
Comparison of attitudes and content in group with 
individual interviews reveals modification of indi- 
vidual statement in order to better agree with the 
group. Group interviews may supplement individual 
interview, for private opinions are more freely ex- 
pressed individually—L. M. Hanks, Jr. 

820. Crutchfield, Richard S. A new technique 


for measuring individual differences in conformity 
to group j t. Proc. 1954 Conf. test Probl. 
Educ. Test Serv., 1955, 69-74—Central to research 


both in personality and in group dynamics are meth- 
ods for the measurement of the individual’s behavior 
in situations of group-interaction, for example, con- 
formity behavior to group pressure. Such measure- 
ment is made difficult by certain demanding require- 
ments. (1) Ideally, the behavior should be measured 
directly in actual group situations, rather than in- 
directly by questionnaires about group situations. 
(2) The group situations should be psychologically 
relevant for the individual. (3) There should be 
standardization of the group situation so that meas- 
urements of different individuals may properly be 
compared. (4) There should be adequate economy of 
the test method.—G. C. Carter. 

821. Davis, F. James; Hagedorn, Robert, & 
Larson, J. Robert. Scaling problems in a study of 
conceptions of air force leader roles. Publ. Opin. 
Quart., 1954, 18, 279-286.—The problem of defining 
an attitude area and determining its scalability is il- 
lustrated in a study of officers’ conceptions of their 
roles. On the basis of interviews, certain a priori 
dimensions were defined and items composed. Scala- 
bility is demonstrated but the authors warn against 

eralizing scale results under certain conditions.— 
i. W. Riecken. 

822. * a ae come 

pan Ay 


. Coll., London, 
problems of 


on threat and rejection. Hum Relat., 1955, 8, 53- 
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Ce ee ae dealing with the com- 
parability of data collected in a cross-cultural study 
reported earlier (see 29: 5548) are examined. The 
establishment of constant conditions for group mem- 
bers, including the deviate “stooges,” and criteria for 
defining the independent variables are discussed. It 
is suggested that more preliminary studies in formu- 
lating hypotheses and selecting observational cate- 
gories should be undertaken; in ee, ee should 
be taken to ensure knowledge of what ese are 
responding to.—R. A. Littman. 

823. Gekoski, Norman, & Isard, Eleanore S. 
e U., Philadelphia, Pa.) Note on another 
use o the sentence-completion technique. J. appl. 
Psychol., 1955, 39, 139.—The sentence completion 
technique is suggested as a method of item collection 
for attitude scales—P. Ash. 

824. Gray, Percy G. The memory factor in so- 
cial surveys. J. Amer. statist. Ass., 1955, 50, 344- 
363.—The problems of framing questions, the answers 
to which depend on the informants’ memories, are 
considered. The problems are illustrated with ex- 
amples from the British Survey of Sickness. In an 
experiment in which a group of government em- 
ployees were asked to recall what sick leave they had 
taken and when, the predominant error consisted of 
forgetting when the leave occurred rather than for- 
getting it completely. The results of checks on other 
memory questions show the importance of carefully 
defining and redefining for the informant the period 
of time a question covers.—G. C. Carter. 

825. Guest, Lester. A new method for 
opinion interviewers. Publ. Opin. Quart., 1954, 18, 
286-299.—Matched groups of 20 interviewers each 
were trained in three different ways: (1) “customary 
training” only; (2) customary training plus practice 
interviews ; and (3) customary training plus practice 
coding of specially designed questionnaries which had 
been filled out so as to illustrate major types of inter- 
viewer error. Comparison of errors made in field 
interviewing by the three groups, interviewing com- 
parable samples, produces strongly suggestive evi- 
dence of the superiority of practice coding as a train- 
ing method. Details of the training programs and of 
the results of the experiment are provided—H. W. 
Riecken. 

826. H John K. Description of group 
auechometins Proc. 1954 Conf. test Probl. Educ. 
Test Serv., 1955, 85-95.--The study of social groups 
and the behavior of group members is rapidly be- 
coming an active field of endeavor for psychologists. 
Both empirical research and theory building are re- 
ceiving attention. However, if the scientific study of 
social groups is to continue to be vigorous and ef- 
fective, one area of problems that has been largely 
neglected must be given increased attention. It is im- 
perative that a taxonomy of group characteristics be 
developed in a form that permits accurate measure- 
ment.—G. C. Carter. 

827. Katona, George. (U. Michigan, Ann Arbor.) 
Variability of consumer behavior and the survey 
method. In Klein, L. R., Contributions of survey 
methods to economics, (see 30: 829), 49-88.—Con- 
sumer expenditures may be classified as spending or 
saving, and as fixed or variable. Study of consumers 


interviewed twice in successive years indicates that 
fixed savings result from contractual forms of saving 
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(e.g., life insurance), that wonieble savings result pri- 
from purchases of durable e.g., auto- 
mobiles), from emergencies, and at- 
tributable to external events (e.g., prone an caused 
by war).—W. Edwards. 
828. Klein, Lawrence R. (U. Michigan, Ann 
Arbor.) | aeeiiamas ehanenehaniteite eek die 
to the a of me on fluctuations. In Klein, 
L R., 
(see 30: 829), rye > a 
errickd s0-ce-o exlibersabeeniiinen bamatianes aa 
business-cycle theory, principally h 
patterns of individual behavior. . Methods and 
difficulties in doing this are discussed. “The major 
new contribution of survey methods is that we can 
measure expectations, and we can study the quanti- 
tative effect of expectations on behavior.”"—W. Ed- 
wards. 


829. Klein, Lawrence R. (Ed.) (U. Michigan, 
Ann Arbor.) Contributions of survey methods to 
economics. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1954. ix, 269 p. $5.00.—This book presents an ac- 
count of the moet and résults of the Economic Be- 
havior Program of the Survey Research Center. All 
chapters except the introduction are separately ab- 
stracted in this issue—W. Edwards. 


830. Klein, Lawrence R. (U. Michigan, Ann 
Arbor.) Statistical estimation of economic rela- 
tions from survey data. In Klein, L. R., Con- 
tributions of survey methods to economics, (see 30: 
829), 189-240.—A statistical model relating saving, 
income, liquid assets, size of household, and age of 
head of household is developed. The parameters of 
it are estimated from the data of the Survey of Con- 
sumer Finances. The model fits the data fairly well. 
Methods of parameter estimation and pitfalls in the 
data and the model are discussed —W. Edwards. 


831. Koppe, William A. Attitude measurement 
studies: attitude measurement by use of work- 
sheets. Union Coll. Stud. Character Res., 1954, 1, 
137-149.—Parents’ descriptions of children’s growth 
in five character attitudes were rated by Character 
Research Project staff members. Ratings correlated 
with _—_ scaled ratings of growth from .53 to .75 
for four attitudes. Zero order correlations were 
found for two attitudes. Study suggests that parents’ 
ratings of children’s growth in attitudes can be relied 
on within limits —W. A. Koppe. 


832. Lansing, John B. (U. Michigan, Ann Ar- 
bor.) Concepts used in surveys. In Klein, L. R., 
Contributions of survey methods to economics, (see 
30: 829), 9-48.—The following terms, used in the 
Survey of Consumer Finances of the Survey Research 
Center, are defined, explained, and illustrated: spend- 
ing unit, income, consumption, savings, and reinter- 
views. Comparisons with the definitions used in 
other statistical investigations of economic behavior 
are given.—W. Edwards. 


833. Laulicht, Jerome. Role conflict, the pat- 
tern variable theory, and scalogram analysis. Soc. 
Forces, 1955, 33, 250-254.—“To summarize this ex- 
perience in applying the pattern variable theory to a 
study of role conflict by use of a statistical theory, in 
general we were successful in obtaining scales meas- 
uring dimensions of role conflict, although the tests 
of the scale hypotheses were not always rigorous . . 
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in every case of failure, it was possible to explain the 
results on the basis of the theoretical framework.”— 


A. R. Howard. 
5—The 


834. Lévy-Leboyer, C. Les tests de gro 
(Group tests.) Travail hum., 1955, 18, 17-39. 
author critically evaluates tests involving group situ- 
ations (not the familiar group intelligence test), as to 
basic theories, purposes, methods of application, valid- 
ity and reliability. Advantages and disadvantages of 
group discussions are pointed out, with pros and cons 
of scoring and evaluating. 80 references. English 
summary.—R. W. Husband. 

835. Logan, Frank A., Olmsted, David L., Ros- 
ner, Burton S., Schwartz, Richard D., & Stevens, 
Carl M. Behavior thory and social science. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1955. x, 188 p. 
$3.00.—The authors of this volume, representing 
anthropology, economics, linguistics, psychology, and 
sociology, report their exploration, over several years 
as graduate fellows, of the usefulness of stimulus- 
response theory (especially Hullian theory) of indi- 
vidual psychology in predicting human social phe- 
nomena. Following a chapter dealing with theory 
construction, Hullian theory is outlined, 2 chapters 
describe response and stimulus, language as a be- 
havior alii is treated at length, 3 models for free 
behavior of a single organism are presented, 2 chap- 
ters discuss social interaction and cultural behavior 
and S-R theories, with a final summary chapter. 154- 
item bibliography —C. M. Louttit. 

836. Melbin, Murray. An interaction recording 
device for participant observers. Hum. Org., 1954, 
13(2), 29-33.—A coded card is described for record- 
ing quickly and unobstrusively the conditions of inter- 
action for a section manager in a department store.— 
L. M. Hanks, Jr. 

837. Morgan, James N. (U. Michigan, Ann 
Arbor.) Analysis of residuals from “normal” re- 
gressions. In Klein, L. R., Contributions of survey 
methods to economics, (see 30: 829), 157-188.—More 
sophisticated techniques applied to more data result in 
essentially the same conclusions about the correlates 
of consumer spending and saving decisions as were 
produced by the techniques used by the same author 
in the previous chapter in this book—W. Edwards. 

838. Morgan, James N. (U. Michigan, Ann 
Arbor.) Factors related to consumer saving when 
it is defined as a net-worth concept. In Klein, L. 
R., Contributions of survey methods to economics, 
(see 30: 829), 89-156.—Regression and variance 
analysis techniques applied to data from the Survey 
of Consumer Finances (not corrected to population 
estimates) indicate the following: variables impor- 
tant in determining spending and saving are pri- 
marily those which indicate the needs of and the 
pressures upon the consumers; variability in such 
behavior is very great; income, occupation, home 
ownership, asset level, rural or urban environment, 
and age are the most important determiners of con- 
sumer spending and saving decisions —W. Edwards. 


ya pre a Measuring the error 


of editing the ita seeae in a census. J. Amer. 
statist. Ass., 1955, 50, 364-369.—An attempt to meas- 
ure the relative errors in totals and their influence on 


size distributions due to the questionnaire editing in 
a census is described. The riment described was 
performed in connection with the 1953 Industrial 
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Census in Norway. The results indicate that the 
errors are relatively small and their influence on 
distributions insignificant. The gains of a more 
editing would probably be small and efforts 
might perhaps be better spent by improving the 
census procedure by other means.—G. C. Carter. 

840. Olmstead, J A., & Blake, Robert R. 
(U. Texas, Austin.) use of simulated groups 
to luce modifications in judgment. J. Pers., 
1955, 23, 335-345.—Responses given in simulated 
(tape recorded) situations and face-to-face situations 
are similar. The data attest to the validity of the 
simulated situation to investigate a ey of social- 
psychological problems.—M. O. Wilson 

841. Prothro, E. Terry. (Amer. U. “Beirut, Leba- 
non.) The effect of strong negative attitudes on 
the placement of items in a Thurstone Scale. /. 
soc. Psychol., 1955, 41, 11-17.—“Proponents of the 
‘New Look’ in perception and cognition have chal- 
lenged Thurstone’s assumption that the sorting of 
items into an attitude scale is independent of the at- 
titude of the judges. They have argued that indi- 
viduals whose personal attitudes would place them at 
one end of a scale will displace the items which they 
sort toward the other end of the scale.” This asser- 
tion was tested “by having 120 Arab students act as 
judges. The student body as a whole was character- 
i by anti-Jewish feeling. Nevertheless, those 
judges who rated items pertaining to Jews did not 
place the items any nearer the ‘favorable’ end of the 
scale than did those who rated the same items with no 
group specified. Additional support for the Thurstone 
technique was found in the fact that the Arab sub- 
jects who sorted the same items as had American 
subjects gave them quite similar scale values.”— 
J. C. Franklin. 

842. Schwartz, Morris S., & Schwartz, Charlotte 
Green. Problems in participant observation. 
Amer. J. Sociol., 1955, 60, 343-353.—The process of 
participant observation is described within a small 
mental hospital ward. The observer’s effect on the 
observed, participant observation as a role, and the 
affective participation of the observer are discussed. 
Observers are cautioned about anxiety and bias as a 
source of distortion —7. S. Cohn. 

843. Simon, Herbert A. Bandwagon and under- 
dog effects and the possibility of election predic- 
tions. Publ. Opin. Quart., 1954, 18, 245-253.—The 
major question treated is whether it is possible for 
published predictions to be confirmed even when 
there are reactions to the prediction which, them- 
selves, change the outcome of the predicted event. 
Using the case of the pre-election poll on a two- 
candidate contest, the author shows that accurate pre- 
diction is possible only if the poller privately adjust 
his results for publication effects before publishing. 
The questions of whether such adjustments merely 
lead to further disconfirming effects is shown to be 
not true in principle at least. An application of 
Brouwer’s “fixed-point” theorem shows that, if cer- 
tain assumptions are fulfilled, it will always be pos- 
sible to make an adjusted prediction that will not be 
self-falsifying. The theoretical conditions under 


which prediction can and cannot affect results are 
discussed.—H. W. Riecken. 

844. Sjoberg, Gideon. (U. Texas, Austin.) The 
comparative 


method in the social sciences. Phil. 
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Sci., 1955, 22, 106-117.—Through use of the com- 
mnie ase a —_ ae tnee tie could achieve a 
deeper erstanding society 

sess. Problems of cross-cultural phar wos 
(1) developing universal categories, oo sampling, 
and (3) standardizing observation. 15 references. 
Comments by Anatol Rapoport, p. 118-122.—H. Ruja. 

845. Smith, Robert G., Jr. (HRRC, Lackland 
Air Force Base, 2 A‘ reply to Guttman. Educ. 
psychol. Measmt, 1955, 15, 71-73.—This is a reply to 
Guttman’s rejoinder (see 28: 3577) of Smith’s paper 
questioning the concepts of ess of error 
reproducible scales. The writer maintains that these 
concepts must be adequately defined if scale analysis 
is to offer any particular advantages over other tech- 
niques of attitude scaling —W. Coleman. 

846. Vidich, Arthur J. (U: Puerto Rico, Rio 
Piedras.) Participant ° tion and the collec- 
tion and interpretation of data. Amer. J. Sociol., 
1955, 60, 354-360.—Participant observation is more 
than just a field approach, it is a technique that is 
central to the social sciences. The observer must re- 
main marginal to the society, his position ambivalent. 
The participant observer uses respondents who are 
socially marginal in the society being studied, follows 
a policy of conformity to the standards of the source 
of information that will yield the most data, and at 
times commits himself in order to prevent the data 
from being affected. Participant observation avoids 
classifications of behavior & this increases its effec- 
tiveness as a technique to observe social change.— 
T. S. Cohn. 

847. Waisanen, F. B. (State U. lowa, Iowa 
City.) A note on the response to a mailed ques- 
tionnaire. Publ. Opin. Quart., 1954, 18, 210-212.— 
Telephoning a prospective respondent to inform him 
that a questionnaire was being mailed and asking for 
cooperation resulted in almost doubling the percent- 
age of returns within 10 days—H. W. Riecken. 

848. Wispé, Lauren G. & Thayer, Paul W. 
Some methodological problems in the analysis of 
the unstructured interview. Publ. Opin. Quart., 
1954, 18, 223-227.—The authors discuss general prob- 
lems in (1) the construction of categories for han- 
dling data from unstructured interviews; and (2) the 
choice of appropriate units of measurement. Under 
(1) they consider empirically-derived and theoreti- 
cally-oriented category systems, as well as coarseness 
vs. narrowness of categories. Under (2) the authors 
discuss respondent counts, response counts, rankings 
and standard scores. No data are included.—H. W. 
Riecken. 

849. Withey, Stephen B. (U. Michigan, Ann 
Arbor.) Reliability of recall of income. Publ. 
Opin. Quart., 1954, 18, 197-204.—Errors in reporting 
(annual ) income one year later are shown to be non- 
random. A national sample of urban adults were 
asked in January, 1948, to report 1947 income. In 
January, 1949, 655 were reinterviewed and again 
asked to report 1947 income. A detailed analysis is 
presented, showing that only about one-quarter of the 
respondents make reports that are within 5% of each 
other ; that the correlation between amounts reported 
on the two occasions is .84; that the magnitude of in- 
come change (from 1947 to 1948) is correlated (.58) 
with the magnitude of unreliability; and that one- 
quarter of the respondents reported a false direction 
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of income greater than five per cent. Errors 
in recall are spn Se Somseenty Sogepat, Cans 
in ‘avineeedl. W. Riec 

850. Xydias, N. Difficultés rencontrées par le 
=r au cours des enquétes 

— ier por eats Ae by the psycholo- 
gist in the course o' aS te 7-68 F investiga- 
tions.) Travail hum., io: 5, 1 .—Fruitful col- 
laboration among scientists in p beete human fields is 
fraught with several difficulties: problems are often 
too broad in scope to accomplish anything serious; 
the workers may not be very familiar with each 
other’s methods; no one can remain within his own 
field of specialization ; no time exists to engage in 
preliminary work in order to perfect tests and tech- 
niques. English summary.—R. W. Husband. 

851. Yaukey, David. (U. Washington, Seattle.) 
A metric measurement of occupational status. 
Sociol. soc. Res., 1955, 39, 317-323.—The author pre- 
sents a technique which was developed for a specific 
task, the metric measurement of occupational status, 
using prestige assignments given by a specific re- 
ferred group. He then analyzes in detail the steps 
for deriving the metric. Following this is an illus- 
trative study which was used as the framework for 
exposing the technique. He concludes that the tech- 
nique presented offers justification for treating occu- 
pational status assignments as a metric. It is ap- 
plicable, however, only to cases where the assump- 
tion of a normal distribution of status assignments is 
tenable. Following this he gives some limitations of 
the technique.—S. M. Amatora. 

852. Zetterberg, Hans L. On theory and veri- 
fication in sociology. Stockholm: Almgqvist and 
Wiksell, 1954. 78 p. Sw. kr. 9.75.—This book is 
concerned with the principles of theory formulation 
and with standards for theory verification in soci- 
ology. The author distinguishes between inclusive 
theories and miniature theories, proposes that minia- 
ture theories should be formulated in axiomatic form 
and points to several virtues of axiomatic theories 
in sociological research. He delineates some major 
steps in the verification of a hypothesis derived from 
a theory, discusses some problems concerning an 
operational definition, deals with the design of the 
empirical test, and states three criteria for the ac- 
ceptance of a working hypothesis. “Nothing in our 
discussion has indicated that it is impossible to ob- 
tain a sociological theory as well verified as theories 
in other sciences.” 42 references —M. Choynowski. 


(See also abstracts 99, 105, 664) 
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853. Bennett, John W., & Ishino, Iwao. (Ohio 
State U., Columbus.) Futomi: a case study of the 
socio-economic adjustments of a ma com- 
munity in Japan. Rur. Sociol., 1955, 20, 41-50.— 
This case study of a Japanese village “illustrates 
how the general linkage in American attitudes be- 
tween poverty and lack of desire to produce does not 
apply in the Japanese case, where poverty is accom- 
panied by extremely active, energetic and efficient 
economic processes.”—H. K. Moore. 

854. Bogardus, Emory S. (U. Southern Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles.) Social change in Egypt. 
Sociol. soc. Res., 1955, 39, 328-333.—The author pre- 
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sents a number of reasons why social change in Egypt 
is likely to come about very slowly. These include 
the particular type of social center movement, the 
cooperative movement in Egypt, the stability of the 
government, the seriousness of the land situation, and 
the agrarian law. When things have been done in 
a certain way for more than a thousand years, “they 
will not be changed very readily.” Tradition and 
habit are difficult to overcome. Anything new is 
viewed as foreign. Even a model village with sani- 
tary conveniences may be rejected as foreign. Po- 
litical tension and strife serve to sidetrack construc- 
tive social change. ogues play on the feel- 
ings of people wherever illiteracy is widespread.— 
S. M. Amatora. 


855. Campbell, W. J. (U. Otago, New Zealand.) 
Some correlates of Sees Aust. J. Psy- 
chol., 1954, 6, 178-185.—Ethnocentrism was studied 
in relation to such variables as seniority in college, 
sex, age, religion, academic qualifications, and teacher 
efficiency. Results indicated that age and qualifica- 
tions influence ethnocentrism but that the other varia- 
bles are probably of little significance —P. E. Lich- 
tenstein. 


856. Case, Herman M. (Okla. A. & M. Coll., 
Stillwater.) Marxian implications of Centers’ in- 
terest-group th : a critical — Soc. 
Forces, 1955, 33, 254-258.—In “The Psychology of 
Social Classes,” Centers uses his data “to go beyond 
the scope of the Interest-Group theory to support the 
more comprehensive Marxian theory.” The reality 
of discrete social classes is seriously in doubt. Thus 
insistence on the “working class” category is arbi- 
trary. Correlations of social class and politico-eco- 
nomic attitudes are not large. That “the laboring 
groups are conspicuously non-conservative” is in ques- 
tion. “... probably the most serious fault of Centers’ 
conclusions is that they go beyond the implications 
suggested by data alone . . . support of Interest-Group 
theory is not, ipso facto, support for Marxian predic- 
tions.”—A, R. Howard. 

Some 


857. Cook, Stuart W., & Selltiz, Claire. 
factors which influence the attitudinal outcomes 
of contact. Int. soc. Sci. Bull., 1955, 7, 
51-58.—The variables involved in the relationship 
between intergroup contact and intergroup attitudes 
are analyzed into 3 categories. Reference is made 
to relevant research. The categories of variables 
are: (1) characteristics of the contact situation, (2) 
characteristics of the individuals in ¢ontact, and (3) 
dimensions of intergroup attitude studied. Implica- 
tions for the study of cross-cultural contact are ex- 
plored.—H. P. Shelley. 


858. De Vos, ee. (U. Michigan, Ann Arbor.) 
A comparison of the personality differences in two 
ae of Japanese Americans by means of the 

orschach test. Nagoya J. med. Sci., 1954, 17, 153- 
265.—“The present study is . 
strate some of the prevalent elements of personality 
structure underlying manifest behavior as they change 
correlatively with acculturation.” As part of an in- 
terdisciplinary project, “representative Rorschach 
records were obtained from . . . immigrant Japanese 
Americans . . . American born Japanese Americans 
. .. and a special group of American born Japanese 
Americans who were sent back to Japan during child- 
hood. The analysis . . . includes comparison of these 
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groups with one another and with samples of normal, 
neurotic, and schizophrenic Americans. Certain ten- 
tative hypotheses derived from various background 
sources . . . were tested by means of a statistical com- 
parison of Rorschach variables.” 98 references.—H. 
P. David. 

859. Dube, S. C. Indian village. Ithaca, N. Y.: 
Cornell University Press, 1955. xiv, 248 p. $3.00. 
Shamirpet, India is the setting for this anthropologi- 
cal study of the life of a community. The product of 

group research, cognizance is taken first of the physi- 
og setting of Shamirpet. Then follow chapters on 
the social, economic, and ritual structures of this com- 
munity. Familial structure and relationships are next 
analyzed followed by a chapter on “The levels of liv- 
ing,” which includes discussions of status differentia- 
tion, standard of living, division of work, and diet. 
A chapter is then devoted to interpersonal relations. 
The final chapter focuses on “certain unmistakable 
trends in the direction of cultural and institutional 
variation.” Glossary. 74-item bibliography.—A. R. 
Howard. 

860. DuBois, Rachel, & Li, Mew-Soong. (Work- 
shop for Cultural Democracy, 204 E. 18, New York.) 
Know your neighbors; a han 


dbook for group con- 
versation leaders. New York: Workshop for Cul- 
tural Democracy, 1955. 83 p. $1.25.—Our emotional 
roots are in our hometown. “So we found, in our 
experimental work with groups, that if we could get 
a collection of people who come from different places 
to start talking about where they grew up, and what 
they liked to do when they were ten or twelve years 
old, they soon got over their feelings of strangeness.” 
Examples are given in which this technique brought 
mutual acceptance in groups of mixed ethnic, religious 
and catenal origins.—H. K. Moore. 

861. Durand, R. Quelques aspects particuliers 
de la psychologie Africaine. (Some particular as- 
pects of African psychology.) Bull. Cent. Etud. Rech. 
psychotech., 1954, 3(3), "F428. —The author discusses 

a few problems involved in the employment of the 
hile in French Equatorial Africa. Dates and 
time-tables do not seem important; loafing during 
working hours is not considered reprehensible. The 
laborer tends to consider any rebukes as an expres- 
sion of personal hostility on the part of the foreman. 
He feels no urge to exert himself when his present 
needs are satisfied. Because wages become the prop- 
erty of the family, there is very little motivation for 
my for a promotion. The White feels irritated 
when African professionals endeavor to maintain a 
social role similar to the corresponding European pro- 
fessional.—V. Sanua. 

862. Eichhorn, Robert Lee. Patterns of 
gation, discrimination and interracial conflict : 
rm of a nationwide of intergroup prac- 
tices. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 163-164.—Ab- 

stract. 

863. Firth, Raymond. (U. L 
fate of the soul; an in tion of some primi- 
tive concepts. "New Y Cambridge University 
— 1955. 46 p. 50¢ _—Ideas about fate of the soul 
are often a framework for ideas about the state, re- 
flect views of what is right and wrong, and are use- 
ful for manipulating affairs. Beliefs about the fate of 
the soul in Tikopia are used to illustrate these con- 
cepts.—G. K. Morlan. 


ondon, Eng.) The 
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864. Francis, E. K. Variables in the formation 
of so-called “minority groups.” Amer. J. Sociol., 


1954, 60, 6-14. 

865. Fried, Jacob. (McGill U., Montreal, ome 
Can.) Forty years of e in a Hawaiian h - 
stead community: Arahole. Rur. Sociol., 1955, 20, 
51-57.—Changes over four decades have. produced 


social disorganization in this community.—H 


Moore. 

866. Hanfmann, Eugenia, & Getzels, Jacob W. 
(Brandeis U., Waltham, Mass.) Interpersonal at- 
titudes of former Soviet citizens, as studied by a 

semi-projective method. Psychol. Monogr., 1955, 
69(4), No. 389, 37 p—A group of 51 Russians were 
compared with a matched group of Americans on an 
adaptation of Sargent’s “Test of Psychological In- 
sight.” Comparison was made on interpersonal re- 
actions which, from the standpoint of a central theme, 
was found in the case of the Russian group dealing 
with Soviet conditions to be “the danger for the per- 
son which arises in a variety of work and life situa- 
tions because these situations are viewed by the regime 
as having a political meaning.” On the motivational 
level “one might say that the Russians do not feel 
compelled, as the Americans are, to defend their in- 
dividual integrity against the group.” All the differ- 
ences “are matters of degree, and often of slight de- 
gree.” Fundamental differences in essential per- 
sonality variables were not demonstrated—M. A. 


Seidenfeld. 

867. Hawthorn, Harry B. (Ed.) The Douk- 
hobors of British Columbia. Toronto: J. M. Dent 
& Sons, 1955. xii, 288 p. $5.50.—This is detailed 
report of a research committee, which was presented 
to the Government of British Columbia. It deals with 
a peasant sect, numbering about 20,000, which came 
to Canada from Russia. A smaller group within this 
sect, “The Sons of Freedom,” has won notoriety for 
arson, dynamiting, and nudism, and for fierce opposi- 
tion to taxation, schooling, and other governmental 
controls. The study presents detailed analyses of the 
Doukhobors’ background, economic and social life, 
childhood and family life, personality characteristics 
and psychological problems, religion, public adminis- 
tration, agriculture, and presents a number of recom- 
mendations based upon the research.—H. H. Strupp. 

868. Hobson, Richard. Navaho acquisitive 
values. Pap. Peabody Mus., 1954, 42(3), vii, 37 p.— 
The on-the-spot field notes of eleven independent in- 
vestigators of Navahos residing around Rimrock, 
N. M., were scanned for statements related to the ac- 
cumulation of wealth. The Navaho values making a 
good living, having lots of property, taking care of 
things and hard work, but objects to too much wealth 
or failing to share it by helping take care of one’s 
family or others. 19 references—G. K. Morlan. 

869. James, H. E.O. Personal contact in school 
and change in intergroup attitudes. /nt. soc. Sci. 
Bull., 1955, 7, 66-70.—Before and after interviews 
and observations of the pupils in 2 classes of 13 year 
olds indicated a significant change in pupil attitudes 
after a 2 week experience with African women teach- 
ers. The effects of personal contact upon ethnic atti- 
tudes depend upon whether the contacts are “. . 
reassuring, sociable, goodtempered, friendly, and en- 
joyable, then the persons meeting tend to like and 
feel friendly towards each other.” Limitations with 
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pect to San of the findings are pointed 


pre cor P.S 
870. Kaplan, Bert. (U. Kansas, Lawrence.) Re- 
flections of the acculturation in the Ror- 
schach test. J. ny SS nc 1955, 19, 30-35.—Groups 
of Zuni, Navaho, Mormon, and Spanish- American 
veterans and aoe rere were compared on 8 ma - 
Rorschach variables: W, F%, A%, M, R, FC, 
& T/R. The veterans exceeded the non-veterans sf 
M and FC at the .05 level; and on R, CF, and T/R 
approaching the .05 level. The author ner 
these differences in terms of changed attitudes. 
veteran having had a wide variety of new experiences 
and perhaps the feeling of having dealt with them 
successfully, is bound to approach new situations more 
freely, with greater confidence and enthusiasm.”— 
A. R. Jensen. 

871. Lysgaard, S. ener in a foreign so- 
ciety: Norwegian Fulbright grantees visiting the 
United States. /nt. soc. Sci. Bull., 1955, 7, 45-51.— 
Two points are made: (1) “ . the tendency for ad- 
justment to be general rather than specific, that is, 
one tends to adjust equally well or equally bad with 
respect to all the different items of adjustment con- 
sidered here.” (2) Adjustment over time reveals a 
U shaped curve; adjustment is easy and successful 
for stays up to 6 months, difficult and unhappy for 
stays of 6-18 months and good for stays over 18 
months. The curve is discussed in terms of problems 
of language and the transition from superficial con- 
tacts to contacts meeting more intimate personal mo- 
tives—H. P. Shelley. 

872. McAllester, David P. Enemy way music; 
a study of social and esthetic values as seen in 
Navaho music. Pap. Peabody Mus., 1954, 41(3), 
ix, 96 p.—This is a study of Enemy Way music which 
is sung to lay the ghosts of outsiders. Part I gives 
the “ethnographic and musicological background” and 
Part II the “values in the study of music as social be- 
havior.” There is also a questionnaire whose items 
are in one of three levels of specificity. All present- 
day Navaho music is more or less associated with 
ceremonialism. Work songs have all but disappeared 
and children’s songs are practically nonexistent. The 
all-important function of Navaho music is supernatu- 
ral control. 41 references—-P. R. Farnsworth. 

873. McArthur, Charles. (Harvard U., Cam- 
bridge, Mass.) Personality differences between 
middle and upper classes. /. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 
1955, 50, 247-254.—“The conclusions to be drawn are 
conservative. It has been shown, at least for two 
samples of Harvard classes, that differences in the 
frequency of certain Thematic Apperception Test re- 
sponses given by members of the American core cul- 
ture and members of an upperclass alternative subcul- 
ture could be predicted. . . . An implication of the 
findings is that there can be detected a psychologically 
distinct ‘upper-class personality.’” 27 references.— 
L. N. Solomon. 


874. Macmillan, Allister M. Sub-cultural 
change: discussion of a social problem. Bull. 
Marit. psychol. Ass., 1955, (Spring), 41-52.—Using 
anthropological techniques a study was made of pat- 
terns of sentiments in depressed rural pockets or 
neighborhoods, ranging from 4 to 30 families in size. 
These pockets all had a history of about 50 years of 
economic depression, and most of the inhabitants were 
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ethnic mixtures. A list of 10 sentiments are discussed, 
which were common to the pocket-people. In general 
these sentiments were such as to perpetuate the social 
isolation and economic depression of the families, 
making it difficult for members to ever escape the cul- 
tural pattern. The findings are discussed in terms of 
steps which might be undertaken to improve the so- 
cial and economic status of these pocket people. 29 
references.—W. F. Grether. 


875. Mead, Margaret. Cultural discontinuities 


and transformation. J. soc. Issues, 
1954, —— No. 8, 3-16.—The Manus of the Ad- 
mirality Islands were first studied by Dr. Mead in 


1928-29 and were then restudied by her 25 years later. 
In the interim the “community had undergone a pro- 
found social revolution . . . under its own native ini- 
tiative and leadership, overhauled . . . old institutions, 
discarded those . . . felt [to be] . . . incongruent with 
the desire to become a modern western type society, 
preserving those . . . felt [to be] . . . congruent, and 
designin . new form o social-economic-religious- 
political life. . .. These changes had occurred without 
any dislocation in the power relations of individuals 

. for in] personalities.”—J. A. Fishman. 

876. Miiller, R. F.G. Vom Sinn des Sehens bei 
den Altindern. (Visual sense in the ancient In- 
dians.) Dtsch. med. Wschr., 1954, 79, 446-447.— 
(See Ophthal. Lit., 1954, 8(2), abs. 852.) 

877. Opler, Marvin K. (Corneli U. Med. Coll., 
New York.) Cultural values and attitudes on child 
care. Children, 1955, 2, 45-50.—While for the past 
20 years anthropologists have come to recognize the 
great diversity of personality within any one culture, 
the fact remains that child-care practices as well as 
the behavior of both children and adults are strongly 
determined by the culture and the times. The author 
discusses these elements in (1) the various tribes of 
American Indians; (2) the Japanese-Americans ; and 
(3) other cultures in transition including Puerto 
Ricans, German-Americans and Czech-Americans.— 
S. M. Amatora. 

878. Pearl, David. (VA Hosp., Battle Creek, 
Mich.) otherapy and ethnocentrism. /. ab- 
norm. soc. Psychol., 1955, 50, 227-229.—“The effects 
of psychotherapeutic experience upon ethnocentric or 
prejudicial attitudes as measured by the California E 
scale were evaluated. Of three hypotheses formu- 
lated, two were supported; namely, that such treat- 
ment would result in reductions of such attitudes and 
that group psychotherapy would be more effective 
than indivi treatment in doing so. However, the 
hypothesis that reductions of ethnocentrism would be 
accompanied by appropriate changes of those per- 
sonality dispositions measured by the F scale was not 
supported.”—L. N. Solomon. 

879. Prabhu, Pandhari Nath. The role of atti- 
tudes in culture-contact. East. Anthrop., 1953, 7, 
84-93.—(See Soc. Abstr., 1955, 3(2), abs. 1347.) 

880. Prothro, E. Terry, & Melikian, Levon H. 
. U. Beirut, Lebanon.) Studies in stereo- 
types: V. Danllarity ond the heracl of treth by- 
pothesis. J. soc. Psychol., 1955, 41, 3-10.—* 
stereotype of Americans held by university students 
in the Near East had been obtained in May, 1951. 
In the year and a half following there was a great 
influx of Americans into the Near East, climaxed 
by a visit to the university community of a large 
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number of persons from the U. S. Sixth Fleet. The 
ster of Americans and four other national 
groups held by Arab students was determined at the 
end of this period. Although the stereotype of the 
other groups had not changed, that of Americans had 
been expanded to include several new personality 
traits. Increased familiarity apparently produced this 
change.”—J. C. Franklin. 

881. Record, Wilson. (Sacramento State Coll., 
Calif.) Negro intellectuals and Negro movements ; 
some methodological notes. J. Negro Educ., 1955, 
24, 106-112.—Most studies on Negro intellectuals 
and on racial movements are loaded with methodo- 
logical and theoretical shortcomings. Indicative of 
the former is the emphasis on protest movements and 
race leadership. Theoretically, oversimplification has 
been stressed in the sociological idea of caste and the 
assumption that Negro intellectuals were representa- 
tive of a caste group. It is suggested that the in- 
tellectuals be examined as a “distinctive, dynamic 
grouping occupying a marginal position with refer- 
ence to both Negro and white communities.”—C. K. 
Bishop. 

882. Reid, Ira de A. (Haverford Coll., Pa.) 
Desegregation and social change at the community 
level. Soc. Probl., 1955, 2, 198-200.—“In principle 

. . the effective desegregation of the public schools 
in any community will be determined in part by the 
ways in which the balance of persons, groups, in- 
terests, and institutions is maintained. The ‘good’ 
community is one that effectively maintains and, 
when necessary, shifts this balance. The fulcrum is 
effective citizen participation, so developed that the 
community is geared to meet change with new social 
inventions, such as desegregation, and is prepared 
to recognize differences without using them as tools 
for divisiveness.”—R. M. Frumkin. 

883. Réheim, Géza. Magic and schizophrenia. 
New York: International Universities Press, 1955. 
viii, 230 p. $4.50.—Psychoanalysis and anthropology 
are brought together in a discussion of the magic 
myths and folk tales which men have evolved to allay 
their anxiety. Part I treats the origin and function 
of magic and covers such topics as love magic, anal 
magic, and phallic magic. Part II presents the 
dreams and fantasies of a schizophrenic patient. 
These are analyzed in an attempt to point up re- 
semblances between the fantasies and primitive myths 
and to further the understanding of the origin and 
function of magic and schizophrenia. 70 references. 
—L. N. Solomon. 

884. Rosenstiel, Annette. Long-term planning: 
its importance in the effective administration of 
social Hum. Org., 1954, 13(2), 5-10.— 
The use of anthropology in Africa ‘and Papua illus- « 
trates the achievement of social changes among na- 
tive populations with maximum effectiveness and 
minimum disruption —L. M. Hanks, Jr. 

885. Rosenthal, Celia Stopnicka. Deviation and 
social change in the Jewish community of a small 
Polish town. Amer. J. Sociol., 1954, 60, 177-181. 

886. Rubin-Rabson, Grace. (1001 E. Rudisill 
Blud., Fort Wayne, Ind.) Liberalism toward Ne- 
groes as a deviant reaction in a conservative 
group. J. soc. Psychol., 1955, 41, 139-148—“A 
group of 69 adults, somewhat above average in 
schooling and intelligence, does not conform with 
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certain accepted prejudice patterns but comprises a 
new entity: the religious and political-economic con- 
servative harboring more liberal Negro attitudes.” 
This “new entity” based on scores on the Hunter 
Test of Social Attitudes is more apparent than real 
since six of the 20 items on which the score was 
based show “rejection of the Negro on the basis of 
physical contact. The status of the Negro in In- 
diana and in the city of Fort Wayne . . . bears little 
relation to such liberalism as is disclosed in a verbal 
test of this type. The question arises whether any 
racial attitudes test of a verbal nature can adequately 
catch the nuances of the deeper affect on which be- 
havior depends.”—J. C. Franklin. 

887. Shneurson, F. (Psychohygienic Centre Tel 
Aviv Municipality, Israel.) Hahi yut hapsiho- 
biologit hay’hudim. ( Psychebiolucical vitality 
among Jews.) Dapim r’fuiyim, 1953, 12, 3-15.— 
Mortality of Jews is much lower than of non-Jews 
because of the high level of social hygiene among 
Jews, which is connected with the self-preservation 
instinct. This instinct develops into an emotional 
“will to life” in the form of cultural creation, religious 
precepts and national customs which created the Jew- 
ish social hygiene and psychobiological vitality— 
H. Ormian. 

888. Siegel, Arthur I., Orlans, Harold, & Greer, 
F. Loyal. Puerto Ricans in Philadelphia. Phila- 
delphia, Pa.: Institute for Research in Human Rela- 
tions, 1954. 135 p—The study provides informa- 
tion on demographic, psychologic and _ sociologic 
characteristics of the Puerto Rican population in Phila- 
delphia. Over half of the people interviewed came to 
the United States to improve their standard of liv- 
ing. Puerto Ricans found it difficult to adjust be- 
cause other Philadelphians were prejudiced against 
them. A new technique, modeled after the Bogardus 
technique, for measuring perceived prejudice is also 
described—E. R. Danzig. 

889. Snyder, Charles R. (Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn. tudies of drinking in Jewish Culture. 
IV. Culture and sobriety. A study of drinking 

tterns and sociocultural factors related to so- 

iety among Jews. Quart. J. Stud. Alcohol, 1955, 
16, 101-177.—Traditional Jewish drinking patterns 
and variations in contemporary life are reviewed with 
discussion of interview data from 73 New Haven 
Jewish men and questionnaire data from Jews in a 
5 a es survey. 113-item bibliography.— 


890. 400 R. P. Cultural rehabilitation of 
refugees—based on case studies in Lucknow. 


East. Anthrop., 1953, 7, 94-98.—(See Soc. Abstr., 
1955, 3(2), abs. 1352.) 

891. Streib, Gordon Franklin. Patterns of com- 
munication among the Navaho Indians. Disserta- 
tion Abstr., 1955, 15, 298-299.—Abstract. 

892. Strong, Edward K., Jr. (Stanford U., Palo 
Alto, Calif.) Are medical interest scales 
applicable to Negroes? J. appl. Psychol., 1955, 39, 
62-64.—“Interest scores of 60 Negro seniors from 
Harvard University Medical College are contrasted 
with the scores of [a sample of] 150 white seniors 
. .. the differences between the two racial groups are 
small, taking everything into account. . . .There is no 
warrant for assuming that the medical specialist in- 
terest scales are not applicable to Negroes.”—P. Ash. 
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Villegas, Oscar. Shamanismo y sac- 

Shamanism and Rev. mex. 

Sociol., 1954, 16, 387-396.—A description of the sha- 

man is presented, and a com ison of him with the 

priest is drawn, including similarities and differ- 
ences.—E, agp rreer ss 

894. Winder, Alvin E. (VA Mental Hygiene 
Clinic, Miami, Fla.) White attitudes towards 
Negro-white interaction in an area of changing 

composition. J. soc. Psychol., 1955, 41, 85- 
2 —Ten stories with “plots” in which ‘ ‘mixed par- 
ticipation would be likely, in the event of the migra- 
tion of Negro householders into the community” were 
used to study the “relationship between intergroup 
contact and the development of both healthy and 
prejudiced interracial attitudes.” In the test “situa- 
tional context of Negro entry into white neighbor- 
hoods in Chicago, increasing biracial contact resulted 
in increasing attitudes of rejection of contact by 
white residents of those neighborhoods. Lower status 
whites expressed a significantly greater number of 
attitudes rejecting contact than did the middle class 
whites.” The fact that “housing competition was 
most intense between Negroes and lower status whites 
suggests that this was the major factor responsible.” 
—J.C. Franklin. 

895. Wright, Quincy. The peaceful adjustment 
of international relations: problems and research 
approaches. J. soc. Issues, 1955, 11(1), 3-12.— 
“The problems of peaceful adjustment in international 
relations ... fel ad f four types: (1) those involved 
in a particular dispute or conflict . ; (2) those 
involved in short-run objectives intended to facilitate 
peaceful adjustment ... ; (3) those involved in long- 
run objectives intended to create an atmosphere favor- 
able to peaceful adjustment ... ; and (4) those in- 
volved in developing a science of international rela- 
tions which might be useful in the solution of all 
problems of peaceful adjustment. . . . The types of 
research most relevant to each type of problem .. . 
may be respectively designated as (1) operational re- 
search, (2) regulatory research, (3) opinion research, 
and (4) formulating research.”—J. A. Fishman. 


(See also abstracts 679, 686, 1039, 1068, 1528, 1555) 
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896. Alpert, ; Hawver, Carl, Cantwell, 
Frank V., DeVere Philip M., & nem Mar- 
tin. Congressional use of polls : a symposium. 
Publ. Opin. Quart., 1954, 18, 121-142.—This sym- 
posium consists of three papers by Assistants to Con- 
gressmen (Hawver, Cantwell, and DeVany) on the 
utilization of polls by members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, plus a critical introduction by Alpert 
and some suggestions for better utilization by Kries- 
berg. Topics covered in the three main addresses 
include: age, party affiliation and electoral margin of 
Cougressmen using polls; types of sampling proce- 
dures; reasons for polling; question selection and 
wording; evaluating and utilizing results; and com- 
parison of poll data with mail received. A detailed 
description of one Member’s technique of “town-meet- 
ing polls” also includes data on South Dakotans’ opin- 
ions on some national issues. The introductory and 
concluding remarks consider both technical and stra- 
tegic problems in the use of polls in the legislative 
process—H. W. Riecken. 
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897. Angell, Robert C. Governments and peo- 
ples as foci for peace-oriented research. J. soc. 
Isswes, 1955, 11(1), 36-41—War and peace research 
in terms of governments is discussed under the head- 
ings: (1) analogous situations, (2) characteristics 
and institutional involvements of political leaders, 
(3) functioning of intergovernmental bodies. War 
and peace research in terms of peoples is discussed 
under the headings: (1) cultural likenesses and differ- 
ences, (2) social tensions, (3) intercultural bridges. 
One of the most effective positive factors promoting 
peace is intercultural participation, which may be 
facilitated or hampered by the number and kinds of 
cultural bridges which now exist or might be brought 
into being. A research approach is presented to de- 
termine how policy makers can be maximally involved 
in intercultural activities of a type which will stimu- 
late their sympathetic understanding of other nations. 
—J. A. Fishman. 

898. Angell, Robert. (U. Michigan, Ann Arbor.) 
Investigacién sociolégica sobre el problema del 
orden mundial. (Sociological research of the world 
order problem.) Kev. mex. Sociol., 1954, 16, 469-482. 
—An outline is made of the types of research which 
may interest the sociologist in the field of interna- 
tional order.—E. Sdnchesz-Hidalgo. 

899. Benson, Purnell. (Drew U., Madison, N. J. 
Familism and marital success. Soc. Forces, 1955, 
33, 277-280.—Familism is one factor in marital ad- 
justment. The association noted between familism 
and marital happiness is ascribed to the principle 
“that those who bring about things of value to others 
find greater happiness than those who seek things of 
value only to themselves.”—A. R. Howard. 

900. Blake, Robert R. (U. Texas, Austin.), 
Rosenbaum, Milton, & Duryea, Richard A. Gift- 
giving as a function of group standards. Hum. 
Relat., 1955, 8, 61-73.—In connection with the de- 
parture of a departmental secretary, students were 
asked to contribute for a gift. The solicitor exposed 
to them sheets containing amounts purportedly given 
by others; no standard at all, $.25 (small variance), 
$.25 (large variance), $.75 (small variance) & $.75 
(large variance). The hypothesis was that the pur- 
ported contributions would serve as a standard ; hence, 
if conformity motives were operative, contributions 
should approximate the standard. Results were posi- 
tive; for two solicitors the means were “no standard” 
—$.75, “$.25 standard (small & large variance)”— 
$.3175 and “$.75 standard (small & large variance)” 
—$.6325.—R. A. Littman. 

901. Blood, Robert O., Jr. (U. Michigan, Ann 
Arbor.) Anticipating your marriage. Glencoe, 
Illinois: The Free Press, 1955. xviii, 482 p. $5.00. 
—This book is divided into 4 major areas: courtship, 
marriage, parenthood and family living. Chapters 
progress from the initial one concerning dating 
through ones concerning engagement, marriage, 
“guiding the growth of children,” and concluding 
with a cha on “relating the family to the com- 
munity.” 167-item bibliography —H. D. Arbitman. 

902. Boisen, Anton T. Religion in crisis and 
custom: a sociological and logical study. 
New York: Harper, 1955. xv, 271 p. $4.00.—Both 
personal and social crisis experiences have a creative 
influence on religi beliefs and ices, but crisis 
experience may break or make. e role of crisis is 
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detailed in chapters on Holy Rollers and churches 
of custom, a survey of personality adjustment and 
churches in Springville, reactive patterns, the effect 
of economic crises on religion, war as social crisis, 
the role of social crises in developing leaders, the 
gradual change of Methodism from a sect to a church, 
the conservatism of Asiatic religions vs. creativity 
of Hebrew-Christian religion, creativity and con- 
servatism in American Protestantism, development 
and validation of religious faith as represented by 
George Fox, central tenets of American Protestant- 
ism, the re-creation of religious faith and the present 
a and the future of Christian civilization —G. K. 
orlan, 


903. Codere, Helen. A genealogical study of 
kinship in the United States. Psychiatry, 1955, 18, 
65-80.—Genealogical information provided by 600 
women students at Vassar College reveals that this 
group of high socioeconomic status knows mainly 
only the immediate biological family, lacks historical 
background and tends to reject relationships within 
the kinship. The sample and procedure of study are 
described. The results of 200 randomly selected 
genealogies are presented and reveal a homogeneous, 
underlying design with 2 patterns illustrated. The 
minimal kinship system guarantees the individual 
freedom and provides problems of social security and 
of making and maintaining interpersonal relation- 
ships.—C. T. Bever. 


904. Cottrell, W. Fred. Research to establish 
the conditions for peace. J. soc. Isswes, 1955, 11 
(1), 13-20.—Five models of a peaceful world are 
presented: “(1) Men universally share values such 
that their means are harmonious and their ends at- 
tainable without coercion; (2) war is itself so ab- 
horrent to so many men that they will offer no re- 
sistance [to it] ... ; (3) power to exercise physical 
coercion is so widely and evenly dispersed . . . that 
war is impossible; (4) power to exercise physical 
coercion is so highly concentrated in the hands of a 
few ... that prolonged effective resistance by others 
is impossible; (5) the distribution of values and of 
power is such that while war is possible, it is clearly 
manifest to all . . . the elites, that war is inferior to 
other means [for the attainment of their values].” 
It is assumed that only models 4 and 5 are likely to 
come into being, and that of these two “Model 5 con- 
stitutes a more effective guide to research than Model 
4... ."—J. A. Fishman. 


905. Cowden, Richard C. (VA Hosp., Gulfport, 
Miss.) Empathy or projection? J. clin. Psychol., 
1955, 11, 188-190.—“This study consisted of having 
twenty-nine married couples answer a personality in- 
ventory for themselves and also one in which they 
attempted to predict how their marital partner would 
answer the questions. The degree of accuracy of 
prediction was considered a measure of empathy. 
Also, the amount of projection was determined.” 
Projection was defined as the degree of correlation 
between S’s own responses and his predictions for 
his partner. “In general, the males were far su- 
perior to the females in the ability to predict and 
showed greater insight than the females. The males 
also did more projection. These results suggest that 
empathy and projection are not necessarily contra- 
dictory and tend to co-exist.”—L. B. Heathers. 
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906. Davis, Kingsley. (Columbia U., New York.) 
Institutional patterns favoring high f in 
underdeveloped areas. Eugen. Quart., 1955, 2, 33- 
39.—High mortality rates have always imposed high 
birth rates, but the high fertility of three-fourths of 
today’s population, particularly that of the under- 
developed areas, is to be explained by family patterns 
which reduce individual parental responsibility for 
rearing children. Composite families, joint house- 
holds, a definitely adhered-to segregation of male and 
female roles, further account for high reproduction 
rates. On the other hand, fertility is limited by cer- 
tain prejudices and taboos such as that against widow 
remarriage, an insistence on legitimacy, and re- 
straints on medical knowledge with respect to con- 
ception and pregnancy. Big agrarian societies are 
likely to persist longest in causing the greatest demo- 
graphic imbalances.—G. C. Schwesinger. 


907. Ehrmann, Winston. (U. Florida, Gaines- 
ville.) A review of family research in 1954. Mar- 
riage Fam. Living, 1955, 17, 169-176.—“The data 
. . . from research articles and reviews of books and 
monographs contained in 60 English language jour- 
nals. 123 titles of such are listed under “Selected 
bibliography of research in marriage and the family, 
1954”: Sexual behavior and the Kinsey report, pre- 
marriage, marriage and divorce, parent-child, the 
family group, the aged and the three-generation 
family, alcoholism, sexual disorganization, the family 
in other cultures —M. M. Gillet. 


908. Elfin, Mel, & Zweig, Leonard. The battle 
of political symbols. Publ. Opin. Quart., 1954, 18, 
205-210.—In December, 1951, the authors interviewed 
100 men and 100 women in Boston railroad stations, 
presenting respondents with one of two lists of 11 
names of organizations, and asking respondent to 
indicate which names were on the Attorney-General’s 
list of subversive organizations. On each test list 
two real organizations had been named as subver- 
sive, three real organizations had not, and the re- 
maining six were fictitious organizations. The lat- 
ter mames were varied between lists by adding or 
deleting such American symbols as “peace,” “equal 
rights,” “democracy,” etc., and the effect of these 
symbols on identification as subversive is reported.— 
H. W. Riecken. : 

909. Eysenck, H. J. The psychology of politics. 
New York: Frederick A. Praeger, Inc., 1955. xvi, 
317 p. $6.00.—It is the aim of the author to make 
intelligible to laymen the modern developments in the 
field of attitude study, and, at the same time, to in- 
tegrate into one consistent theoretical system a num- 
ber of contributions from various fields. It is held 
that “social and political actions of all kinds are 
mediated through attitudes” which are similar to 
habits, and show a structure in so far as they are 
determined by two factors: Radicalism-Conservatism 
(R-factor) and Tough-minded versus Tender-minded 
(T-factor). These factors also appear to account 
for the observed relationship between political parties 
in England. Effort is made to describe and identify 
these factors. The application of learning theory to 
this field is also attempted. 27-page bibliography.— 
D. J. Wack. 


910. Fallers, Lloyd A. A note on the “trickle 
effect.” Publ. Opin. Quart., 1954, 18, 314-321.— 
The author argues that relatively few people in U. S. 
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society can actually be upwardly mobile; but the illu- 
sion of mobility is preserved by the tendency for 
consumers goods that have been introduced by high- 
status persons to “trickle down” to lower class levels 
in mass production copies. Although no data are pro- 
vided the author suggests some hypotheses and the 
kind of research needed to test them.—H. W. Riecken. 


911. Farber, Maurice L. Psychoanalytic ny 
potheses in the of war. J. soc. Issues, 1955, 
11(1), 29-35.—“For psychoanalytic theory to have 
any relevance to the causes of war, several conditions 
must obtain: (1) It must postulate motives which 
might be satisfied by war. (2) It must demonstrate 
that these motives do indeed become in the 
cognitive idea of war, i.e. in warlike attitudes. (3) 
The institutional structure of the society must be such 
as to allow for the politically effective implementation 
of these attitudes.” A study to test the hypothesis 
that traits characteristic of anality are related to ag- 
gression in the political area “appears to lend support 
to the psychoanalytic position.” The application of 
such findings to the prevention of war is considered.— 
J. A. Fishman. 


912. Flugel, J. C. The taboo of the bosom. 
Int. J. Sexol., 1955, 8, 137-141.—The taboo that the 
female breast must be concealed in all ordinary social 
situations “is an archaic survival of mid-nineteenth 
century prudery.” Anthropological and psychoanaly- 
tic theories concerning the origin of the taboo are 
presented. The taboo has acquired a potent secondary 
value: the erotic value of enhancement by suggestive 
concealment.—H. D. Arbitman. 


913. Frumkin, Robert M. (U. Buffalo, N. Y.) 
Communal interests crucial to marital adjustment. 
Ohio J. Sci., 1954, 54, 107-110.—The ratings of 52 
judges (representing the sociology and psychology 
departments of the Ohio State University) concern- 
ing the significance of communal interests to marital 
adjustment were consistent with the opinions of 
leading family sociologists. There was absolute con- 
sensus concerning the interest “demonstrating affec- 
tion” as being the most crucial of all communal in- 
terests in modern marriage—R. M. Frumkin. 


914. Gladstone, Arthur I. The possibility of 
predicting reactions to international events. J. 
soc. Issues, 1955, 11(1), 21-28.—Five kinds of atti- 
tudes that may influence reactions to different kinds 
of international events are distinguished and meas- 
ured by separate “international” and “interpersonal” 
scales: tendency to feel threatened, belligerence in 
general, belligerence when threatened, pacification in 
general, and pacification when threatened. On both 
the international and the interpersonal instruments 
the two belligerence scales are positively correlated, 
as are the two pacification scales. Each pacification 
scale is negatively correlated with the corresponding 
belligerence scale-—J. A. Fishman. 


915. Golden, Hilda Hertz. (Columbia U., New 
York.) Literacy and social change in underde- 
veloped countries. Rwur. Sociol., 1955, 20, 1-7.— 
Although literacy is an excellent index of a country’s 
socio-economic development, there are countries which 
are more or less literate than their industrial develop- 
ment would suggest.—H. K. Moore. 


916. Haer, John L. (Florida State U., Talla- 
hassee.) Opinions on an issue in relation to se- 
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lected “background” factors. Publ. Opin. Quart., 
1954, 18, 213-218.—Analysis of responses to a ques- 
tion on “the international situation” which was asked 
11 times between 1948 and 1950 reveals that nearly 
all categories of respondents show significant changes 
in response. No clear pattern of changes emerges. 
—H. W. Riecken. 
917. Hill, Reuben. (U. North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill. ) A critique of contemporary marriage and 
family research. Soc. Forces, 1955, 33, 268-277.— 
Discussed are the functions of family ‘research, trends 
in family research, contemporary emp , the com- 
ments of critics, the major obstacles to family research 
and future research prospects. 11 references.—A. R. 


Howard. 

918. Héhn, Elfriede. Sociometric studies on the 
adjustment process of laced persons. /nt. soc. 
Sct. Bull., 1955, 7, 22-29.—Social role and group rank 
is a complicated social variable influencing person- 
ality development. Sociometric studies supplemented 
by observational material, scholastic performance, 
and projective tests are employed using displaced 
children to illustrate the influence of social role and 
group rank. “. . . social status in the group is pri- 
marily due to personality traits. The fact that per- 
sonality structure in return may be modelled into a 
more definite character by the impact of the group 
rank must be taken as a secondary process only.”— 
H. P. Shelley. 

919. Israel, ae, Jone. Personality change in a 
socially rural community. /nt. soc. Sci. 
Bull., 1955, 7, 15-22.—A conceptual scheme of roles, 
values and behavior sequences is applied to a study 
of the personality of the inhabitants of a small rural 
Swedish community. Workers’ attitudes toward child 
rearing are formulated on the continuity of roles of 
migrants from rural areas to urban areas where the 
factory system reinforces the former rural authori- 
tarian role structure —H. P. Shelley. 

920. Kelman, Herbert C. Societal, attitudinal 
and structural factors in international relations. 
J. soc. Issues, 1955, 11(1), 42-56.—A framework for 
research on war and peace is presented “designed to 
answer the following question: Given a particular 
level of interaction between two nations, what is the 
probability that the sequence of events initiated by a 
given situation of interaction will p war or 
peace... ? The framework suggests a breakdown 
of the sequence of events into five steps: communica- 
tion of the event, definition of the situation, develop- 
ment of a climate, commission of specific actions, and 
achievement of a new level of interaction (or return 
to the initial equilibrium)... . Three types of factors 

. are likely to affect each ‘step in the sequence and 
hence the final outcome of the interaction: societal, 
attitudinal and structural factors. . . . The framework 
is applicable . Dig bd. to existing . . and potential 
conditions.” —J. 

921. Koppe, William AL (Union Coll., Schenec- 
tady, N.Y. ) The of hous- 
ing and Marriage Fam. Living, 1955, 
17, 129-132.—“Housing and furnishings are "hos 
tant to the psychology of the individual. 
families in the Minneapolis-St. Paul area from, widely 

economic and educational backgrounds de- 
sribed thei homes on a questionnaire. . . The — 
. changing the home furnishings . 
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lated directly to behavior. Furnishings and housing 
must be brought in line with patterns of family be- 


havior. .. ."—M. M. Gillet. 

922. Langhorne, M. C., & Secord, Paul F. 
(Emory U., Ga.) Variations in marital needs with 
age, sex, marital status, and location. J. 
soc. Psychol., 1955, 41, 19-37.—On the basis of “ques- 
tionnaire responses consisting primarily of trait de- 
scriptions of the ideal spouse” . . . “patterns of marital 
needs were found to be essentially the same for in- 
dividuals residing in different regions of the United 
States, for married and unmarried persons, and for 
the two extremes of college ages. The most im- 
portant findings involved differential patterns in the 
relative strength of marital needs within a given sex, 
and the comparison of marital needs for the two sexes. 
In general, the various need patterns which were 
found appeared to be a function of the prevailing sex 
roles and value orientations of our culture.”—J. C. 
Franklin. 

923. Locke, Harvey J., & Snowbarger, Vernon 
A. Marital adjustment in Sweden. Amer. /. 
Sociol,. 1954, 60, 51-53. 

924. McCann, Richard V. (Harvard Divinity 
Sch., Cambridge, Mass.) tal factors in 
the growth of a mature faith. Relig. Educ., 1955, 
50, 147—155.—Two hundred persons were interviewed 
to ascertain their religious experiences and beliefs. 
Almost all subjects’ concept of deity was changing 
from a personal one to a deconcretized view, yet they 
will teach their children the concept they now reject. 
Rigid fundamentalist home background appeared to 
contribute to later religious revolt—G. K. Morl orlan. 


925. MacRae, Duncan, J. (U. California, Berke- 
ley.) Some underlying variables in legislative roll 
call votes. Publ. Opin. Quart., 1954, 18, 191-196.— 
The author discusses several statistical techniques 
(indices and scales) whereby roll call votes can be 
analyzed to identify dimensions or variables on which 
the voting behavior of legislators may be ordered. 
Two such dimensions are: similarity in constituency 
pressures ; and actual social groupings (blocs) among 
legislators. Two brief examples are presented, show- 
ing how indices and (Guttman) scaling methods can 
be used to reveal dimensions, and the possibilities 
of these methods discussed. Suggestions for further 
research are included.—H. W. Riecken. 


926. Mann, Peter H. The concept of neighbor- 
liness. Amer. J. Sociol., 1954, 60, 163-168. 


927. Millen, Earl Thomas. The impact of ten- 
sions upon international relations and o 
tion. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 287. —Abstract. 


928. Mogey, J. M. Changes in family life ex- 
perienced by English workers moving from slums 
to housing estates. Marriage Fam. Living, 1955, 
17, 123-128.—“This paper reports on a study in 
England and contrasts the attitudes, and by inference 
the behavior, of two samples of families, one from a 
poor housing area . . . the second from a post-1945 
municipal housing project. ... The society of the 
slums is not a home-centered society. . . . It is rather 
a society of the extended family. . . . On the housing 
estate the family seemed to be drawn closer together. 

. . » More housing estate families reported having 
personal friends and there were more friends per 
family. . . . Being moved into a new and modern 
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house increased the desire for im 
Municipal housing estate alters many attitudes of the 
urban family. . . ."—M. M. Gilet... 

929. Nedoma, K., Bartak, V., Raboch, J. & 
Dana, R. (Serological Institute of Caroline Uni- 
versity, toa Czechoslovakia.) Sexo as- 
pects of female sterility. Part I: life in 
sterile marriages. Int. J. Sexol., 1955, 8, 142-146.— 
“Our research into the sexual lives of 500 sterile mar- 
riages shows quite clearly that sexual disorders 
among women, being treated for sterility, are much 
more frequent than among women who have good 
fertility. Especially frequent among sterile women 
are disorders of the anaesthetic-frigid type, ave + 
pareunia and in particular such sexual disorder 
which are weg by various distinctly cami 
manifestations.” —. . Arbitman. 

930. O’Dea, ecalaal F. (Mass. Inst. Technology, 
Cambridge.) Mormonism and the avoidance of 
sectarian tion: a study of church, sect, and 
incipient nationality. Amer. J. Sociol., 1954, 60, 
285-293.—In the development of Mormonism ten fac- 
tors combined to enable it to escape sectarian stagna- 
tion. Instead there emerged a large ecclesiastical 
organization which is the organized core of the 
Mormon people, who have evolved a subculture and 
homeland and for whom religious fellowship is im- 
penetrated by the total bonds of community and 
family. The study illustrates both the relationship of 
religious fellowship to incipient nationality and the 
importance of a unique concatenation of events in 
social causation. 

931. Pillay, A. P. Non-consummation of mar- 
riage—a clinical study. Int. J. Sexol., 1955, 8, 131- 
136.—Non-consummation of marriage refers to those 
cases where “the husband is not able to completely 
penetrate the wife or where the wife is unable to 
receive the husband.” It is either intentional or in- 
voluntary. Intentional cases occur when a preg- 
nancy is undesirable or where one partner has “an 
aversion” for the other. Involuntary cases occur as 
a result of ignorance, anatomical defects, endocrinal 
upsets and psychological factors. “In almost all cases 
of involuntary non-consummation, the ‘defect’ is with 
the husband.” Methods and limitations of treatment 
for such “defects” are discussed.—H. D. Arbitman. 

932. Ploch, Louis Albert. Factors related to the 
formal social participation of twenty-six selected 
rural persons with case studies. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1955, 15, 160-161.—Abstract. 

933. Sborowitz, Arie. Eine religitse Konzep- 
tion in der Nachfolge C. G. Jungs; zu Erich 
Neumanns “Kulturentwicklung und Religion.” 

A religious conception following C. G. Jung; on 

rich Neumann’s “Cultural development and re- 
ligion”.) Psyche, Heidel., 1955, 8(12), 22-31.— 
Printing of 3 Eranos Society lectures from 1948- 
1950: “The psychological significance of ritual”, “The 
mythic world and the individual”, and “The mystical 
man”. For Neumann ritual and myth represent col- 
lective projections of human developments in the di- 
rection of increased selfhood. With the contemporary 
breakdown of religious traditions, persons must rise 
to an individual experiencing of self-transformation 
at a new high level of individuation. Out of such 
experiences of individuation at the level of individuals 
rather than groups may emerge a new collective life 
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at a still higher level of human meaningfulness than 
ever before. Religion, og hgpieadheeas 
heast af vada dhange~cdl. W. Eng. 
934. Starr, W. Levels of 
tions. Amer. J. ociol., 1954, 60, 125-135. 
935. Stone, Gregory P. Ci City shoppers and urban 
identification: observations on the social psy- 
oe er Amer. J. Sociol., 1954, 60, 36— 
4 


936. Tremblay, Marc-Adelard. The Acadians of 
uth: a study in culture change. Disserta- 
tion Abstr., 1955, 15, 162.—Abstract. 


937. Vernon, Glenn M. (Central Michigan Coll. 
Educ., Mt. Pleasant.) An inquiry into the scala- 
bility of charch orthodoxy. Sociol. soc. Res., 1955, 

—The author reviews religion as a social 
institution, and as such attempts to determine whether 
church orthodoxy be amenable to unidimensional 
scaling, utilizing the Guttman Scalogram technique. 
The subjects were 56 members of the Church of 
Latter-Day Saints from Moscow, Idaho. Drawing 
conclusions from the experiment, the author concludes 
that his results suggest the possibility of deriving 
other scales for measuring orthodoxy in other re- 
ligious institutional contexts.—S. M. Amatora. 

938. Vogt, Evon Z. Modern homesteaders; 
The life of a twentieth century frontier com- 
munity. Cambridge, Mass.: The Belknap Press of 
Harvard University Press, 1955. xi, 225 p. $4.25. 
—This volume is an outgrowth of a {949-1952 study 
of a Texan homesteader community in New Mexico. 
The author devotes his main attention to its prevail- 
ing attitudes and values. Homesteaders have an im- 
plicit faith in man’s ability to tame nature; they 
consider the future, rather than the past or present, 
as the most important time perspective for life plan- 
ning. Their strongly superior racial attitudes (they 
hold themselves as distinctly above neighboring Span- 
ish-speaking peoples) are related to the clear feelings 
of inferiority they feel towards more successful native 
white communities. Their social order is atomistic 
and disintegrating.—G. Elias. 


(See also abstracts 607, 1000, 1003, 1735) 
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939. Bar-Hillel, Yehoshua. (Hebrew U., Jeru- 
salem.) An examination of information theory. 
Phil. Sci., 1955, 22, 86-105.—“The full communica- 
tion process .. . can be split up, for specialized 
study, in various ways.” Since “information” may 
mean either a signal sequence or what is expressed 
by a signal sequence, the term “Information Theory” 
is ambiguous and should be replaced by “Theory of 
Signal Transmission” and “Theory of Semantical 


Content.” These two theories are “formally anal- 
ogous” and have a calculus in common. 19 references. 
—H. Ruja. 


940. Booth, Andrew D. Calculating machines 
and mechanical translation. Discovery, 1954, 15, 
280-285.—The author describes modern digital cal- 
culators, discusses the problem of coding words by 
means of numbers, reviews some problems of the 
micro-semantics (“The practical application of ma- 
chine translation depends upon two things; firstly, 
that the different words which occur in scientific 
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papers on a given subject are limited in number, and 
secondly, that a simple means exist for dealing with 
the variants introduced by stem-ending combina- 
tions”), presents an example of the mechanical trans- 
lation from Russian and German into English, and 
points to the future prospects.—M. Choynowski. 

941. Cartier, Francis A. Piestans ers, Air 
Force ROTC, Montgomery, Ala.) Listenability and 
“human interest.” Speech Monogr., 1955, 22, 53- 
57.—The need for research in listenability is indicated 
by the finding that about half of Britain’s radio 
listeners seemed to comprehend and retain practically 
nothing from the average informational broadcast. 
This study proposes to clarify some of the issues in- 
volved in the problem of mass communication by ex- 
amining the applicability of the “human interest” 
formula of Flesch’s “New Readability Yardstick” to 
spoken language. Flesch’s formula “does not appear 
to be usefu fe as a predictor of listenability."—D. Lebo. 


942. a Richard. (San Francisco State 
Coll., Calif.) t phonetic writing did to mean- 
ing. Etc. Rev. gen. Semant., 1955, 12, 121-136.— 
Speech develops with socially accepted sign-thing 
conventions allied with common cultural patterns 
of sensory selectivity; early writing emphasizes the 
picturable aspects which reinforce such selection. 
Phonetic writing, on the other hand, leads to a dis- 
sociation between stimulus-similarity and a class of 
denotable events as anchors for meaning and makes 
possible the operational, logical, utilitarian manipula- 
tion of language-symbols characteristic of philosophy 
and eventually of science, mathematics, etc. The 
latter may develop out of non-phonetic writing, or 
without any writing at all, but many characteristics 
of “abstract” systems derive from such linguistic re- 
lations.—J. Caffrey. 

943. Durand, Marguerite. Vision et audition 
dans la perception du langage. (Vision and hear- 
ing in the tion of language.) J. Psychol. norm. 
path., 1954, 47-51, 458-463.—This article presents a 
critique of a recent article by F. Mikus. The author 
proposes several alternative definitions of the term 
phoneme. “Dictation” experiments are reported 
which demonstrate the relative minimal importance 
of visual cues for the understanding of individual 
phonemes and single words.—M. L. Simmel. 

944. er, James A. (Otterbein Coll., 
tive influence on 


a O.) e ome 
udience opinion of pan ussion and formal 
debate. Speech the O88 22, 60-67.—The 


G. E. Opinion Meter, an electronic device desi to 
measure the opinion ‘of a group of from 6 to 24 per- 
sons, was used to determine that: “(1) discussion 
has a significantly greater net influence than debate 
on the opinion of an audience on a controversial pub- 
lic question... and (2) the patterns of opinion 
change registered during the course of panel discus- 
sion and debate were quite different, the discussion 
changing opinion steadily in the same direction, while 
the debate a parently caused alternately positive and 


negative shifts.”—D. Lebo. 

945. Guttman, Newman. Ex tal studies 
of the speech control system. tation Abstr., 
1955, 15, 166~167.—Abstract. 

946. Harwood, Kenneth A. (U. Southern Cali- 
poem Los a mis noel Listenability and rate of 


isser 


peech Monogr., 1955, 22, 57-59.— 
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By means of a series of language samples graded for 
seven different levels of predicted readability, and 
presentation of the series at four different rates of 
delivery, this study indicated: (1) listenability de- 
creased with increase in rate of presentation, (2) 
size of the decrease in listenability with increase in 
rate of presentation did not appear to be a simple 
function of either predicted readability or obtained 
listenability, (3) rank-order listenability of the stories 
at each rate of presentation was highly consistent 
boy | apps rank-order readability of the stories.— 
, 0. 


947. Harwood, Kenneth A. (U. Southern Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles.) Listenability and readability. 
Speech Monogr., 1955, 22, 49-53.—“The principle 
purpose of this study was to investigate some relation- 
ships between written and spoken language of various 
eo of difficulty.” “Seven stories were constructed 
to represent each of seven different levels of predicted 
reading comprehensibility. Each story was accom- 
panied by a set of test questions about the information 
in it. All stories were presented orally to one group 
of subjects and visually to another similar group of 
subjects.” “Taken as a whole the series of language 
samples was only insignificantly more comprehensible 
when presented for reading than when presented for 
listening.” —D. Lebo. 


948. Helmick, Russell E. A survey of edu- 
cators’ attitudes and opinions toward television. 
Univ. Cincinnati, Abstr. Grad. Theses Educ., 1944- 
1954, 1955, 5, 183-191.—Abstract. 

949. Jones, Lyle V. (U. Chicago, Ill.), & Thur- 
stone, L. L. The psychophysics of semantics: an 

tal investigation. J. appl. Psychol., 1955, 
39, 31-36.—The meanings of 51 descriptive ‘adjec- 
tives were indicated by approximately 900 enlisted 
Army personnel on a 9-category successive-interval 
schedule. For each adjective, a scale value and S.D. 
were calculated. These parameters permitted re- 
production of the cumulative proportions of responses, 
under the assumption of normal distributions, with a 
very small average error. “From the results of the 
present study, it is possible to select suitable descrip- 
tive adjectives for use as labels of successive intervals 
on subsequent preference schedules.”—P. Ash. 


950. Kodman, Francis, Jr. An investigation of 
word intelligibility as a function of time com- 
pression. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 169.—Ab- 
“an 

1. Lambert, Wallace E. (U. N. Carolina, 
Chopat Hill. ) Measurement of the linguistic domi- 
nance of J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1955, 
50, 197-200.—“A reaction-time method for measuring 
the extent of bilingualism was tested using three 
groups of bilinguals, an undergraduate French major 
group, a graduate French major group, and a group 
of French natives whose second language is English. 
The groups differed reliably in speed of response to 
directions given in both languages and in the direction 
predicted from their language experiences. (a) This 
method permits statistical analysis and scoring of 
language dominance or language balance. (b) The 
reaction-time measure was related to Ss’ active verbal 
output. . . . (c) Language dominance was related to 
cultural and personality characteristics."—L. N. 
Solomon. 
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952. Maccoby, Eleanor E. (Harvard U., Cam- 
bridge, Mass.) Why do children watch television? 
Publ. Opin. Quart., 1954, 18, 239-244.—The hypoth- 
esis tested was that highly frustrated children would 
spend more time watching television than less frus- 
trated children. Interviews with 379 mothers of 5-6 
year olds in the Boston area furnished material on 
child training practices and estimates of children’s 
TV viewing habits. The predicted relationship is 
found among upper middle class children but not 
among upper lower class children. Discussion in 
terms of relationship to parents suggests an explana- 
tion of the findings.—H. W. Riecken. 

953. McGill, William J. The relation between 
uncertainty and variance. Proc. 1954 Conf. test 
Probl. Educ. Test Serv., 1955, 37-42.—Information 
theory is a source of analogies and ideas that might 
not have occurred to us, if we thought about our prob- 
lems in another way. Perhaps the analogies are 
helpful, perhaps not. The theory is concerned with 
transmitting symbols despite noise. Information 
measures are concerned with the arithmetic of mean- 
log-probability—G. C. Carter. 

954. Melrose, Jay. The temporal course of 

es in the amount of vocal disturbance pro- 
d by delayed auditory feedback. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1955, 15, 169.—Abstract. 

955. Miller, George A., & Nicely, Patricia A. 
(Mass. Inst. Tech., Cambridge.) An analysis of 
perceptual confusions among some English con- 
sonants. J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1955, 27, 338-352.— 
“Sixteen English consonants were spoken over voice 
communication systems with frequency distortion and 
with random masking noise. The listeners were 
forced to guess at every sound and a count was made 
of all the different errors that resulted when one 
sound was confused with another. With noise or 
low-pass filtering the confusions fall into consistent 
patterns, but with high-pass filtering the errors are 
scattered quite randomly. An articulatory analysis 
of these 16 consonants provides a system of five 
articulatory features or ‘dimensions’ that serve to 
characterize and distinguish the different phonemes: 
voicing, nasality, affrication, duration, and place of 
articulation.”—/. Pollack. 

956. Origlia, Dino. Aspetti psicologici e sociali 
di una nuova litteratura: la fantascienza. (Psy- 
chological and social aspects of a new literature: sci- 
ence-fiction.) Difesa Soc., 1954, 33, 87-98.—The 
educational influence of science-fiction and comic- 
strips on the identification, fantasy, and aggressive- 
ness of boys is critically viewed and discussed at 
length.—L. L’ Abate. 


957. Révész, Géza. Der Kampf um die soge- 
nannte Tiersprache. (The controversy about the 
so-called animal language.) Psychol. Rdsch., 1953, 
4, 81-83.—It is inappropriate and unsuitable to use 
the word “language” for designating the instinctual 
actions and reactions which regulate the mutual com- 
munication among animals. The word “communica- 
tion” is much more appropriate and less misleading 
than the unfortunate concept of the “animal lan- 
guage.”—M. J. Stanford. 

958. Robins, R. H. (U. London, Eng.) Noun 


and verb in universal grammar. Language, 1952, 
28, 289-298.—The older arguments for the existence 
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of ical categories universal to all | 
to logical and hence essentially ps 

considerations, that is, to putative universalities in 
mental tions. These arguments must be ruled 
invalid, our analysis of mental operations is 
likely to be conditioned by the structure of our own 
lan and mental operations are in any case not 
subject to direct observation. The question is really 
one of whether there exist universal criteria for 
classifying the forms of utterance into grammatical 
categories. The author sees sufficient evidence in the 
formal analysis of language structures to suggest that 
noun and verb can possibly be regarded as universal 
categories.—J. B. Carroll. 

959. Rowan, Thomas Churchill. Some develop- 
ments in multidimensional scaling applied to 
semantic relationships. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 
15, 148-149.—Abstract. 

960. Sa , Thomas M., Jr. (U. Michigan, Ann 
Arbor. Shift of attitude fo ‘ ion as 
related to estimate of majority attitude. Speech 
Monogr., 1955, 22, 68-78.—The general hypothesis 
was “that persons persuaded by an argument were 
those who perceived a relatively small difference be- 
tween the attitude of the speaker and the attitude of 
the majority.” A speech was presented in printed 
form, memorized and presented before a live audi- 
ence, and before televiewers. Subjects took attitude 
tests before and after either reading or hearing the 
speech or watching it on television. Persons per- 
suaded by the argument altered their mean estimate of 
the majority to a significantly more favorable po- 
sition. Estimates of shift of majority attitude seem 
to be a function of individual attitude shift.—D. Lebo. 


961. Schatzman, Leonard (Coe Coll., Cedar 
Rapids, la.), & Strauss, Anselm. Social c and 
modes of communication. Amer. J. Sociol., 1955, 
60, 329-338.—10 middle class and 10 lower class sub- 
jects were selected as the most extreme cases of 340 
interviews transcribed from tape. The interviews 
were with disaster victims in Arkansas. Lower class 
subjects give descriptions as seen through their own 
eyes, assume correspondence in imagery, are concrete 
and do not give a well organized interview. Middle 
class subjects give descriptions from several perspec- 
tives, use devices to supply context and clarify mean- 
ing, employ much classificatory terminology and im- 
pose an over-all framework upon the interview. 
These differences seem to be due to group norms 
and not just to differences in grammar and vocabu- 
lary. —T. S. Cohn. 


962. Shannon, Lyle W. (U. Wisconsin, Madi- 
son.) The opinions of Little Orphan Annie and 
her friends. Publ. Opin. Quart., 1954, 18, 169-179. 
—Content analysis of 110 Sunday issues of Harold 
Gray’s comic strip throws light on Annie’s typical 
adversaries, friends, goals and means of achieving 
them. The author concludes that the strip “presents 
a picture of the world ... [as] . . . one in which 
the hard-working captains of industry struggle 
against a vicious and uncompromising underground in 
order to protect capitalism, earn large profits and 
thus assume their social responsibilities, i.e., be 
charitable to the needy.”—H. W. Riecken. 


963. Sinaiko, H. Wallace. The symbolic repre- 
sentation of social status in a newspaper: an em- 
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pirical case study of i announcements. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 296-297.—Abstract. 
964. Smythe, Dallas W. (U. /ilinois, Urbana.) 
Reality as presented by television. Publ. Opin. 
Quart., 1954, 18, 143-156.—Following a discussion of 
the bases for classifying content of television pro- 
grams, the author presents data on the distribution of 
broadcasting time among content categories for New 
York stations (3 years) and New Haven and Los 
Angeles stations (1 year). Detailed analysis of 
drama programs in New York (1953) illustrates 
character stereotyping in terms of age, sex, ethnicity, 
occupation, sanity, health and criminality. Results 
obtained by using the semantic differential technique 
of Osgood et al. to measure stereotypy of character 
portrayal are also reported—H. W. Riecken. 
965. Sorensen, Robert C. (Johns Hopkins U., 
Baltimore, Md.), & Sorensen, Theodore C. A 
1 for the use of content analysis evidence 
in literary infringement cases. Soc. Forces, 1955, 
33, 262-267.—Content analysis offers “necessary and 
reliable aids to proof of similarity in copyright in- 
fringement cases.” Legalistic rules must not be 
rigidly preserved at the expense of scientific advance- 


ment.—A. R. Howard. 

966. Speroff, B. J. (U. Chicago, /ll.) Empathy 
and role-reversal as factors in communication. 
J. soc. Psychol., 1955, 41, 163-165.—Two techniques, 
empathy and role-reversal, are explained and their 
use to prevent or reduce failures of communication 
described.—J. C. Franklin. 

967. Takada, Y6ichir6. (Hokkaidd U., Sapporo, 
Japan.) Tsishin riron ni tsuite. (On the mathe- 
matical theory of communication.) Jap. J. Psychol., 
1954, 25, 110-117.—Shannon’s theory of communica- 
tion and information measurement is introduced with 
a brief review of its a 9 in psychology. In 
Japanese.—A. M. Niye 

968. Vancura, Rudolph H. (U. Omaha, Neb.) 
Flesch readability formula applied to to television 
programs. J. appl. Psychol., 1955, 39, 47-48.—A 
Flesch readability analysis was made of eight daytime 
adult interest programs and twenty-five evening 
once-a-week network TV programs. Both types of 
program used audible vocabularies that were rela- 
tively simple and contained relatively large amounts 
of human interest. Although the Reading Ease and 
Human Interest scores were significantly correlated, 
neither was correlated significantly with Telepulse 
ratings.—P. Ash. 


(See also abstracts 309, 746, 1283, 1470) 
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969. Ackerman, Nathan W. (Columbia U., New 
York.) Ment Mental _— and social work, today 
Casewk, 1955, 36, 63-70.— 
The author her aueeie aspects of the development of 
the two movements, as both i t and related 
entities. This is followed with a discussion of sig- 
nificant issues facing mental hygiene and a pointing 
up of implications for the a ae of mental hygiene 
in the social work field. B. Costin. 
970. Appel, Kenneth E. The why and how of a 
prevention program in mental health. Quart. Rev. 
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Psychiat. Neurol., 1954, 15, 405-412.—“The need for 
doing a more efficient job of treatment and prevention 
in the mental health field is underscored by the ap- 
palling cost to the community of mental and emotional 
illness. The state governments spend in tax funds 
approximately $560,000,000. The federal government 
spends about $548,000,000. If we add loss in earnings 
and productivity, the cost to the country per year 
reaches an estimated 5 to 6 billion dollars.” The 

for change and creation of a new destiny 
for the dire problem of mental illness in our states, 
must be accepted.—S. Kavruck. 


971. Austin, Lucille N. tt Hae York School of 
Social Work, New York.) tionships 
f agencies and mental health clinics. Soc. 
Casewk, 1955, 36, 51-59.—The author focuses her 
discussion on four questions: (1) difference between 
treatment offered by the family agency and the mental 
health clinic; (2) criteria for selection of cases; (3) 
criteria used in referral of cases between family 
agency and clinic; (4) role of each in preventive pro- 
grams.—L. B. Costin. 

972. Bandeira de Mello, Nelson. Consideracédes 
sobre alguns métodos de higiene mental. (Thoughts 
on some methods of mental hygiene) J. brasil. 
Psiquiat., 1954, 3, 70-76.—The role of doctors, psy- 
chologists, social workers, teachers and parents in the 
prevention of mental illness is discussed. Legal, 
educational and therapeutic aspects of the problem 
of mental health are discussed with specific reference 
to what has been done in Brazil—G. S. Wieder. 

973. Bendig, A. W. (U. Pittsburgh, ~~ Rater 
experience and case history j ts of adjust- 
ment. J. clin. Psychol., 1955, 11, 127-132.—‘“Ten 
case history abstracts of clinic patients were rated by 
groups of undergraduate (N=23) and graduate 
(N = 38) students in psychology using a simple 7- 
point rating scale. Each rater also indicated which 
case history section was most important in influencing 
his case rating. Individual rater reliability . . . was 
similar in both groups and the mean correlation of 
raters within each group with psychiatrist ratings 
of the same cases was the same. Comparisons of the 
groups on specific rater errors showed the under- 
graduate Ss to be more variable in measures of 
individual rater bias and to be higher in mean intra- 
judge variability—L. B. Heathers. 


974. Bennett, George Henry. Guidance and 
the abt 


sertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 205-206-—Abstract. 


975. Bordin, Edward S. (U. Michigan, Ann 
Arbor.) The implications of client expectations 
for the counseling process. J. counsel. Psychol., 
1955, 2, 17-21.—The set with which the client comes 
to the counselor is an important factor in the sub- 
sequent progress of the interviews. The “counselor 
is seen as an information resource . . . the client is 
set to review his decision and to receive information 
bearing upon it.” The effect of the counselor’s in- 
creasing tendency toward a mental health orientation 
in interviews is discussed. Suggestions are made in 
regard to influencing the client’s expectations and at- 
titudes toward counseling, the handling of emotional 
aspects, and the use of substantive information by the 
counselor.—M. M. Reece. 
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976. B C. (Duke U., Durham, N. C.), 
mW. Clinical judges and clinical insight 


& Seeman, W. 

in . Phil. Sci., 1955, 22, 73-85.—How 
oun a judge function in clinical psychology? He 
responds to cues provided by behavioral configura- 
tions without always being able to verbalize them. 
Even when judges might disagree on the explicit defi- 
nition of a concept, they may be able to agree on its 
application to a particular situation —H. Ruja. 

yr ited cguinnanes tn 6 sheahabieahc Grete 
ing: ce in a mental- program 
for education. Yrbk nat. Soc. Stud. Educ., 1955, 
54(Pt. 2), 59-81.—Basic needs resulting in motiva- 
tion have been dichotomized into preservation and 
enhancement. Each of these has likewise been broken 
into a dichotomy so that the needs for physical 
security and emotional security are looked upon as 
constituting the elements of preservation, while mas- 
tery and status are the underlying elements of en- 
hancement. Recognizing that these are seldom iso- 
lated but tend to overlap, the author describes each 
of the four sub-need categories with appropriate ex- 
cerpts from clinical situations as illustrative material. 
—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

978. Cottle, William C., & Wands, Herbert O. 
(U. Kansas, Lawrence.) High school counselors 
and teachers take the experimental attitude scale. 
J. counsel. Psychol., 1955, 2, 28-31.—The continued 
development of “an experimental scale to differentiate 
between attitudes of counselors and attitudes of teach- 
ers” is here reported with the administration of the 
scale to a nation wide sample. The analysis is made 
of 260 completed forms for secondary school coun- 
selors and 260 forms for matching teachers. From 
the results and item analysis, it is concluded that the 
scales produced in the original experiment “. . . do 
not differentiate well enough” between counselors 
and teachers as represented by the total sample. Com- 
parison of a group of counselors with 20 hours or 
more in educational psychology guidance with a group 
of matching teachers indicates the scale can differen- 
tiate their attitudes —M. M. Reece. 

979. Crist, John R. ( Menninger Foundation, 
Topeka, Kans.) An experiment in marriage coun- 
seling training. /. counsel. Psychol., 1955, 2, 35-37. 
—A Chaplains’ Seminar on Marriage Counseling was 
conducted at the Menninger Foundation. The content 
included dynamic psychology, group education, case 
conferences, techniques of counseling, and Chaplains’ 
problems in marriage counseling. The author con- 
cludes the participants gained a great deal of value 
and feels this method should be used more widely in 
marriage counseling training. He thinks that mar- 
riage counselors should become more inclusive rather 
than exclusive and “make their knowledge, skills, and 
information more readily available to those seeking 
to improve their abilities. . . ."—M. M. Reece. 

980. Danskin, David G. (Johns Hopkins U., 
Baltimore, Md.) Roles played coun in 
their interviews. J. counsel. Psychol., 1955, 2, 22-27. 
—30 interviews from counseling centers at 5 univer- 
sities were transcribed. “Role” was defined as “pat- 
terns or types of consistent verbal behavior which 
counselors use withir. the counseling interview” and a 
checklist of roles was developed. Data in the form of 
judgments were obtained concerning counselor roles, 
points of transition from one role to another, coun- 
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selor ique, interview outcome, and nature of the 
client’s The results are interpreted to show 
; chance” agreement on “both the location of 
counselor roles and on the label of the roles coun- 
— play.” Other questions investigated were the 

frequency of role occurrence, the duration of roles, 
and the relation of role to the technique of leading.— 


M. M. Reece. 
981. Garcia- Pilar. Profesiones femeni- 
(Female professions in so- 


nas de servicio 
cial services.) Rev. Psicol. Pedag. apl., Valencia, 


1954, 5, 55-76.—The following topics are briefly dis- 
cussed : 


— notions about social services, classifi- 
cation of social services, personal qualities and pro- 
fessional formation required, social assistance, social 
welfare, orientation of youth, prevention of juvenile 
delinquency, social teaching, social medicine, etc. 33 
references. English summary.—E. Sdnches-Hidalgo. 


982. Gregg, Alan. (Rockefeller Foundation, New 
York.) The role of national associations. Ment. 
Hyg., N. Y., 1955, 39, 18-25.—A basic ree 
the nature of national associations is offered y Dr. 
Gregg. While dealing specifically with the exteriors 
of the program of the National Association for Men- 
tal Health, its contents are equally applicable to at 
least all of the voluntary health associations operating 
sa a national scale—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


983. Hollister, William Gray, & Husband, Grant 
Ww. (U. S. Public Health Service, Region IV, At- 
lanta, Ga.) Two role-playing methods of using 
mental-health films and plays. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 
1955, 39, 277-283—-Two methods of audience par- 
ticipation in role-playing are described. The “feeling 
with” method is based upon the assignment of audi- 
ence suhenteaen “the task of empathizing with specific 
assigned principal characters in the play or film, 
followed by a “buzz session” and interviewing. A 
second method, the “helping group” technique, is 
based upon the selection of a particular sequence in a 
film or play, telling the audience about it, and when 
the end of that sequence is reached in the perform- 
ance, cutting off the balance of the production and re- 
quiring the audience to supply the content of the role 
of the depicted helpful individual—M. A. Seidenfeld. 
984. Jensen, Barry T. (Stanford U., Calif.), 
Coles, George, & Nestor, Beatrice. The criterion 
problem in guidance research. /. counsel. Psychol., 
1955, 2, 58-61.—The characteristics of a criterion 
variable, a criterion instrument, and criterion scores 
are enumerated and discussed. A model criterion for 
guidance research is presented—M. M. Reece. 


985. Kledzik, Ulrich J. (Tempelhofer Damm 153, 
Berlin-Tempelhof, Germany.) Guidance und Coun 
seling. (Guidance and counseling.) Prax. K leder- 
psychol. Kinderpsychiat., 1954, 3, 100-104.—The 
nature, scope, and present status of guidance pro- 
grams in the United States are discussed. The data 
are based on personal observations and American 
publications. 11 references —E. Schwerin. 


986. Korner, Ija N., & Westwood, Dale. (U. 
Utah, Salt Lake City.) Inter-rater agreement in 
judging student adjustment from projective tests. 
J. clin. Psychol., 1955, 11, 167-170.—“Three judges 
independently rated figure drawings and group 
Rorschachs of 96 freshman college students by di- 
viding them into three equal piles according to level 
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of personal adjustment. There was considerable 
inter-rater agreement, but it was relatively high for 
the figure drawings and much lower for the 
Rorschach. Using pooled ratings, the correlation be- 
tween the figure drawings and the Rorschach was 
fairly low but statistically stable beyond the .01 
level.”"—L. B. Heathers. 

987. McGowan, John F. Client anticipations 
and expectancies as related to initial interview 
performance and perceptions. Dissertation Abstr., 
1955, 15, 228-229.—Abstract. 

988. Marmor, Judd. (U. California, Los An- 
geles.) Indications for psychiatric therapy or so- 
cial casework. Soc. Casewk, 1955, 36, 60-63.—This 
is presented as a discussion of the preceding paper by 
Lucille Austin (see 30: 971).—L. B. Costin. 

989. Meyer, Mortimer M., & Tolman, Ruth §S. 

VA Reg. Off. Ment. Hygiene Clinic, Los Angeles, 

alif.) ra a attitudes and 
images of parental figures in TAT stories and in 
thera ic interviews. J. consult. Psychol., 1955, 
19, 79-82.—“In this study relationships between par- 
ental attitudes and images expressed by patients to 
TAT cards and in psychotherapy were investigated. 
Findings suggest no predictability from TAT to 
therapy as to whether or not parents were discussed. 
When they were discussed, no similarity was found 
between those attitudes and images given in TAT 
stories and in psychotherapy. Ambivalent attitudes 
toward both parents were present, but significantly 
more often toward mothers.”—A. J. Bachrach. 

990. Ngrvig, Anne Marie. Mentalhygiejnen i 
skolen. (Mental hygiene in the schools.) Norsk 

. Tidskr., 1953, 37, 225-232.—“The mentally 
healthy personality of our times is the one who can 
cooperate with everybody else on the basis of mutual 
respect, understanding, sympathy, and tolerance with- 
out losing his individuality within his own culture.” 
The new education, then, includes mental health as 
one of its aims. Some of the more important aspects 
of the problem are methods of teaching, examinations, 
selection and education of teachers, wise personnel 
and salary policies, and adequate public relations. 
This implies that children should feel accepted, but 
realize that they must express themselves within cer- 
tain limits of acceptable behavior —B. Karlsen. 

991. Opler, Marvin K. (Cornell U. Med. Coll., 
New York.) Cultural ives in mental 
health research. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1955, 25, 
51-59.—Human psychological processes must be 
studied in the context of cultural identification. 
Each sociocultural system has typical life-cycle or- 
ganization from infancy to death in which anxiety- 
producing experiences occur with different frequen- 
cies, at different stages and often differentially for 
the two sexes. “In approaching the so-called ‘normal’ 
with its obvious cultural variations, we should be 
warned by the range of variation already found in 
history and on the earth’s surface today in the mani- 
festations of mental abnormality.” 24 references.— 
R. E. Perl 

992. Overstreet, Bonaro W. The role of the 
home in mental health. Yrbk. nat. Soc. Stud. Educ., 
1955, 54 (Pt. 2), 82-98.—“A home promotes mental 
health, it would seem, to the extent that it is simul- 
taneously able to accept each individual as he is— 
with all his incompleteness and inner contradictions— 
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and to give him a chance to fulfil his potential.” The 
home constitutes the earliest social organization which 
the infant encounters. It is the place where, in most 
instances, he spends a major segment of his life. It 


is natural, therefore, that from this source he first 
encounters such experiences as emotional warmth, 
appreciation of his uniqueness, the respect for privacy, 
a feeling of belongingness, an appreciation of shar- 
ing of experience and human contact, and of self- 
fulfillment—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


993. Riimke, H.C. Solved and unsolved problems 

in mental health. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1955, 39, 178- 
195.—The address of the President of the World 
Federation for Mental Health at the Fifth Interna- 
tional Congress of Mental Health, Toronto, 
August 17th, 1954. In summarizing the state of the 
current situation, Riimke says, “. . . mental health 
finds itself in a pre-scientific stage, the stage in which 
medicine found itself in the time of Hippocrates. We 
already can describe some symptoms; we can see 
some relations, and, aided by a little empirical knowl- 
edge and a little intuition, we endeavor to treat to 
remedy.”—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

994. Shibler, Herman L. Evaluation of a men- 
tal-health Yrbk. nat. Soc. Stud. Educ., 
1955, 54 (Pt. 2), 271-304.—Twelve of the most 
fundamental criteria against which a mental-health 
program can be evaluated as to its effectiveness are 
described. The author then describes the mental 
health program in the State of Michigan as a basis 
for allowing the reader to apply these criteria and 
thus evaluate this program. He concludes that “no 
state is doing more to solve these problems (mental 
health) . . . it would seem that the greatest weakness 
is shown in its relationship to the schools.” It is 
pointed out, however, that through the development 
of child d guidance clinics and public education, the 
program is having “a substantial effect on the prob- 
em in the schools.”—-M. A. Seidenfeld. 

, Donald E. Columbia U., New 

n in the USA: from vocational 
guidan unseling logy. Bull. Ass. int. 
Psychotech., 1955, 4(1), 5.—The history of coun- 
seling psychology from vocational oo and psy- 
chotherapy in the U. S. is traced. e organizations 
in the profession, the concepts, and the methods are 
evolving and there is stimulating promise for the 
future. French translation. 18 references—C. M. 


Louttit. 

996. yo eee E. (Columbia U., New 
York.) ition: from vocational guidance to 
counseling psychology. J. counsel. Psychol., 1955, 
2, 3~9.—The origin and development of the field of 
counseling perchology are described. The discussion 
considers the philosophy, scope, method, and work 
setting of this occupation, and the structure of its 
professional organization.—M. M. Reece. 

997. U. S. National Advisory Mental Health 
Council. Community Services Committee. Sub- 
committee on Evaluation of Mental Health Ac- 
tivities. Evaluation in mental health; a review of 
the of evaluating mental health activities. 
U. S. Pub. Hith Serv. Pub., 1955, No. 413, x, 292 p. 
—This report comprises (1) an annotated bibliog- 
raphy (984 items) of studies concerned with evalua- 
tion, (2) theoretical and methodological considera- 
tions, (3) comments relating to mental health activity 


995. S 
York.) 
ce to co 
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) general observations and recommenda- 
Sprow. 

on Pak August. Ausdruck und 
( ion and symbol.) Jb. Psychol. P. 
1955, 3, 16-25.—The study of expressions 
on the different characteristic movements UF catonen , 
while physiognomic study is directed to the psycho- 
logical interpretation of the body form and its various 
parts like the head or hand. Study of symbols, how- 
ever, as in the depth psychological study of dreams, 
is concerned with inner experience instead of the 
outer world. The seeming discrepancy between inner 
and outer approaches can be closed through under- 
standing that the expressive values of dream symbols 
are derived from the outer world primarily, and from 
the expressive values of natural phenomena.—E. W 
Eng. 


(See also abstracts 159, 167, 173, 1471, 1480, 1485, 
1487, 1488, 1490, 1492, 1494, 1495, 1545, 1649) 
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999. Blenkner, Margaret. 
the initial interview in family casework. Soc. 
Serv. Rev., 1954, 28, 65-73.—First interviews of 338 
cases were judged by experienced caseworkers ; judg- 
ments of movement made by writer and another staff 
member. Factors significantly related to number of 
interviews: (1) the problem with which the client 
sought help; (2) the client’s response to the worker’s 

s or suggestions for solution of the core or 
basic problem; (3) the client’s conception of the 
worker’s role at the beginning of the interview; (4) 
the client’s acceptance of the worker in a counseling 
role by the end of the interview. Factors related with 
positive movement and not significantly to the number 
of interviews: source of referral, problem area, in- 
sight, resistance and degree to which the client is 
overwhelmed.—J. J. Parnicky. 

1000. Brangwin, Lorna C. (Family Service 
Bureau, Oakland, Calif.) Marriage counseling— 
the viewpoint of the caseworker. Soc. Casewk, 
1955, 36, 155-162.—The characteristics of the 
work approach to and the process entailed in marital 
counseling are reviewed with special focus on the 
contribution of the family agency. The author deals 
with the principle of self-direction, the counseling 
process, modification of the conflict through counsel- 
ing, and the place of brief counseling service —L. B. 
Costin. 

1001. Flemming, Edward L. (Child Guidance 
Clinic, Jacksonville, Fla.) A positive approach to 
interviewing. Fed. Probation, 1954, 18(3), 15-19.— 
General statements concerning the initiation, develop- 
ment, and termination of the counseling interviews 
are given. The counselor’s personality is discussed 
and factors of special importance enumerated. Some 
positive values of the interview are (1) talking out 
a problem tends to reduce emotional tension, (2) ac- 
ceptance and clarification of negative feelings di- 
minishes negativism and promotes a positive approach 
to life, (3) the use of the person’s inner resources 
provides for growth and development of personality, 
(4) self-examination without fear of censure offers a 
satisfying experience and (5) the feeling of contrib- 
uting to his own growth in facing reality is important. 
—R. H. Alexander. 
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the pictures according to 
dislikes, giving the reasons for each choice. 


moral judgment, and personal problems.” French and 
English summaries.—H. P. David. 
ons Mitchell, Howard E., Preston, Malcolm 
G., & Mudd, Emily H. (Marriage Council of Phila- 
deiphia, Pa.) Counselors’ attitudes toward tech- 
cal aids to the counseling process. Soc. Casewk, 
1955, 36, 165-174.—A study of relationships between 
various counselor attitudes and their use of Marriage 
Council schedules. Data collected support the fol- 
lowing conclusions: (1) counselors and similar pro- 
fessional workers vary in their attitude toward the 
use of such technical research aids as the Marriage 
Council schedules; (2) the more workers use these 
schedules the more favorable become their attitudes 
toward their use; (3) initial attitude toward use 
seemed to grow directly out of counselor’s profes- 
sional orientation; (4) when counselors can see the 
“harmlessness” of the schedules to the client, they 
tend to become more accepting of their use; (5) “at- 
mosphere” in a given agency with regard to the inte- 
gration of evaluative procedures also is related to 
counselors’ change of attitude toward the schedules. 
—L. B. Costin. 

1004. Moers, Martha. Zur Frage der Bezie- 
hungen zwischen Graphologie und Psychologie. 
(Concerning the relationship between graphology and 
psychology.) Psychol. Rdsch., 1953, 4, 84-98.—Al- 
though the fact is recognized that graphology as 
means of evaluating personality is by far not perfect 
it can be a valuable adjunct to the armamentarium 
of the psychologist. Both psychology and graphology 
can gain by enlarging and intensifying the mutual 
relationship.—M. J. Stanford. 

1005. Seeger, Edeltrud. Die dominante Bild- 
form. (The domineering form of the handwriting 
picture.) Psychol. Rdsch., 1953, 4, 116-123.—In 
analyzing handwriting the author sought a factor 
which was not comprised among the characteristics 
of movement and form but could be described in the 
same way as other features. In exploring this phe- 
nomenon the discovery was made that independent of 
movement, form, and space, in the handwriting of 
adults and also in the scribble of illiterates symbols 
appeared that had no connection with the forms of 
letters and kind of strokes. These emerging forms 
come to pass by accidental connection of strokes. 
The author considers them as a characteristic which 
dominates the handwriting and designates it ‘“Domi- 
nante Bildform” (domineering form of the hand- 
writing ).—M. J. Stanford. 

1006. Tolor, Alexander. (Columbia-Presbyterian 
Med. Center, New York.) Teachers’ judgments of 
the popularity of children from their human figure 
drawings. J. clin. Psychol., 1955, 11, 158-162.—The 
ability of five elementary school teachers to predict 
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a child’s popularity with his peers, as determined by 
sociometric techniques, from his figure drawings was 
compared with that of experienced clinical psycholo- 
gists. Though some teachers did well, the teacher 
group in general predicted less well than the psy- 
chologists; their choices were more related to the 
intellectual differences between the children and they 
were less aware of the factors influencing their 
choices than the psychologists. Data on the psy- 
chologists’ results are reported elsewhere. The Ss 
used here were 136 fourth and fifth graders ranging 
in IQ from 75 to 135.—L. B. Heathers. 

1007. Windle, Charles; McFann, Howard, & 
Ward, Joseph. (Fort Benning, Ga.) The effect 
of various interview techniques in evoking fear 
responses. J. clin. Psychol., 1955, 11, 171-173.— 
“Three interviewing techniques were employed in an 
attempt to evoke admissions of fear from 90 Airborne 
trainees who denied being afraid of jumping from the 
34-foot mock tower used in training. The technique 
of disagreeing with the subject’s denial of fear was 
found to be more effective than the technique of show- 
ing surprise or the technique of over-amplifying his 
statement.” All Ss had already been eliminated from 
the training program. They were told their responses 
would be kept confidential, would not appear on their 
records or affect their status —L. B. Heathers. 


(See also abstracts 63, 185, 594, 605, 1211, 1400, 
1714) 
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1008. Altus, Grace T. (Santa Barbara County 
Schs, Calif.) Relationship between verbal and 
nonverbal parts of the CTMM and WISC. /. con- 
sult. Psychol., 1955, 19, 143-144.—Within a compara- 
ble school setting, the WISC and the California Test 
of Mental Maturity (CTMM) are “markedly com- 
parable as to group assessment and roughly com- 
parable as to individual scores and major break- 
down into verbal and nonverbal abilities."—A. J. 
Bachrach. 

1009. Bash, K. W. Testpsychologie in Gross- 
britanien und in den Vereinigten Staaten. (Test 
psychology in Great Britain and in the United States. ) 
Ciba-Z., 1951, 11, No. 125, 4623-4629.—The author 
traces the development of testing methods in Great 
Britain and the USA, mentioning a number of most 
important names and methods, including Army Men- 
tal Tests, factor analysis, Wechsler-Bellevue Scale, 
Rorschach and its American followers, TAT, and 
Draw-a-Man test. 48 references—M. C hoynowski. 


1010. Behn-Eschenburg, Gertrud. Wor 
with Dr. Herman Rorschach. J. proj. Tech., 1955, 
19, 3-5.—The author discusses Rorschach’s desire for 
a parallel set of ink blots and tells how these were de- 
veloped by her husband, Hans Behn-Eschenburg, who 
was a pupil of Rorschach’s.—A. R. Jensen. 

1011. Berko, Martin J. (Jnst. Logopedics, 
Wichita, Kans.) Psychometric scatter: its ap- 
plication in the prediction of future mental de- 
velopment in cases of childhood brain-injury. 
Cerebral Palsy Rev., 1955, 16(2), 16-18—On the 
basis of Binet-Simon test-retest data obtained 18 
months apart on 25 boys and 25 girls ranging in C.A. 
from 2-11 to 16, the scatter of relative “nongainers” 
and “gainers” (10 or more I.Q. points) was studied. 
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The “gainers” showed a greater scatter, significant 
at the 5% level. “While it can be shown that, in 
many cases, gains in I.Q. are predictable, there is as 
yet no means of ascertaining the length of time that 
will elapse before the predicted scores will be ap- 
proximated.” The clinical value, rather than the 
statistical significance, of such analysis is indicated.— 
T. E. Newland. 

1012. Bokslag, J. G. H. Leeftijd en geslacht 

bij de Liischer-test en de invloed van de pro- 
ider. (Age and sex in the Liischer-test, and the 
influence of the examiner.) Ned. Tijdschr. Psychol., 
1954, 9, 497-516.—The Liischer-test was applied to 
300 male and 100 female adults by two different ex- 
aminers, the male subjects being divided into three 
age-groups. No significant age-differences were 
found but there were a number of sex differences in 
color preference, and a distinct influence of the ex- 
aminer on the results was noted.—R. H. Houwink. 

1013. Bolton, Floyd B. (Public Schs, East Chi- 
cago, Ind.) Experiments with the Raven’s Pro- 
gressive Matrics—1938. J. educ. Res., 1955, 48, 629- 
633.—Data resulting from rather extensive experi- 
mentation using the Progressive Matrics with school 
children suggest that the test has significant correla- 
tion, ranging from .40 to .58, with accepted meas- 
ures of intelligence; that it can be administered with 
a time limit (35 minutes suggested) without reducing 
reliability; and that it is ible to derive usable 
I.Q.’s from raw scores on the test. It did not, how- 
ever, prove to be a useful predictor of scholastic 
achievement at the 4th grade level —M. Murphy. 

1014. Brengelmann, Johannes C. (Maudsley 
Hosp., London.) Grésse und Veranderung der 
Grésse von Reproduktionen als Mass des Beweg- 
ungsausdrucks. (Size and change of size of repro- 
ductions as a measure of expressive movement.) Z. 
diagnost. Psychol., 1955, 3, 23-33.—“Expressive 
movement, measured as size and change of size in 
series of drawings, was studied with 3 learning ex- 
periments. Eysenck’s prediction that size of spon- 
taneous drawings increases from normals through 
neurotics to psychotics was repeatedly confirmed. . 
Size and increase of size are not intercorrelated, 
neither are they correlated with intelligence and a 
learning test, from which they were derived.” French 
and English summaries. 10 references.—H. P. David. 

1015. Brinkmann, D. Aus der Geschichte der 
Testpsychologie. (From the history of the test 
psychology.) Ciba-Z., 1951, 11, No. 125, 4606-4613. 
—The author explains the nature of the psychological 
tests and traces their development, beginning with 
some historical roots of the test method in the Renais- 
sance, through the modern times, taking into account 
mainly personality tests such as Rorschach, Wartegg, 
Draw-a-Man test, Baum-Test, Sceno-test, World- 
test, House-party-test, Szondi, and Liischer.—M. 
Choynowski. 

1016. Brinkmann, D. Zur Systematik der psy- 
chologischen Testmethoden. (On the systematics 
of the psychological test methods.) Ciba-Z., 1951, 11, 
No. 125, 4614-4616.—The author divides the numer- 
ous test methods, developed in the last sixty years, 
into (1) investigations of functional abilities (Galton, 
McKeen Cattell), (2) proper tests in narrower sense 
(mostly paper tests), (3) work tests (Poppelreuter), 
and (4) situation tests (Scenotest)—M. Choynowski. 
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1017. Buss, Arnold H., Wiener, Morton; Dur- 
kee, Ann, & Baer, Marc. (Carter Memorial Hosp., 
Indianapolis, Ind.) The measurement of anxiety 
in clinical situations. J. consult. Psychol., 1955, 19, 
125-129.—“This study attempted to evaluate anxiety 
... in a clinical situation and relate this measure to 
anxiety as measured by the Taylor Scale of Mani- 
fest Anxiety.” Dividing the components of anxiety 
into “observed” (by the clinician) and “reported” 
(by the patient) it was found that the A scale has a 
“much higher relationship to the reported categories 
than to the observed categories,” an expected finding 
inasmuch as the A scale is composed of self-ratings 
by the patient. The results in general indicate that 
the A scale is a “fairly adequate measure of anxiety.” 
—A. J. Bachrach. 

1018. Carleton, Frederick O., & Stacey, Chal- 
mers L. (Syracuse U., N. Y.) An item analysis 
of the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children. 
J. clin. Psychol., 1955, 11, 149-154.—“Indices of item 
difficulty and item discrimination have been pre- 
sented for the items comprising the Wechsler 
telligence Scale for children as obtained from a g -~ 
of 366 suspected mental defectives. While item dit- 
ficulties are roughly in the same rank orders as those 
obtained with the standardization sample, they are 
not distributed normally and there appear to be rela- 
tively few items of a moderate level of difficulty.” 
For more effective evaluation of mental defectives, it 
might be desirable to replace many of the present 
items with ones of comparable validity whose dif- 
ficulty indices are between 30 and 70.—L. B. Heathers. 


1019. Eron, Leonard D., Sultan, Florence, & 
Auld, Frank, Jr. (Yale U., New Haven, Conn.) 
The application of a ometric scoring pro- 
cedure to a group modification of the Thematic 
Apperception Test (N-TAT). J. consult. Psychol., 
1955, 19, 83-89.—“A psychometric method of analysis 
of TAT stories derived from protocols obtained in 
the standard manner was extended to a group adapta- 
tion of the TAT which is used by the U. S. Navy. 
The test records of 100 systematically selected sub- 
mariners were analyzed for emotional tone, outcome, 
themes, level of interpretation, and perceptual dis- 
tortions. The reliability of the scales and check lists 
used was demonstrated to be of sufficiently high order 
to warrant their use with this type of administration 
and this type of subject. Both apperceptive and 
thematic norms are provided for the convenience of 
those using this adaptation.”—A. J. Bachrach. 

1020. Fauset, Charles Edwin. Changes in re- 
sponse to selected typical personality questionnaire 
items administered under three sets of directions. 
Indiana Univ. Stud. Educ., Thesis Abstr. Ser., 1955, 
No. 6, 45-48.—Abstract. 


1021. Finney, Ben C. 


(V. A Hosp., Palo Alto, 
Calf.) The diagnostic discrimination of the “Basic 


Rorschach Score.” 
96.—Brief report. 
1022. Flury, M. Zeichne Deine Familie. (Draw 
your family.) Prax. Kinderpsychol. Kinderpsychiat., 
1954, 3, 117-125.—The diagnostic significance of 
children’s drawings as a projective technique is dis- 
cussed. Since the child does not draw what he sees 
but what he experiences and feels, drawings of his 
family are especially valuable in the recognition of 
emotional disturbance. The following criteria were 
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used in the ee of the drawings: (1) At- 
titude towards the task and spontaneous remarks. 
(2) Themes, elaborations, and expressions, as well as 
choice of colors. (3) Proportions, size, stance, place- 
ment of individuals drawn. (4) Omissions or addi- 
tions of le or objects. 4 illustrations. 14 refer- 
ences.—E. Schwerin. 

1023. » James J. (Michigan State Coll., 
E. Lansing.) Normality and projective techniques. 
J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1955, 50, 259-264.—The 
major purpose of this article is to point out how the 
concept of normality has been used and misused in 
research with projective techniques at the present 
time. 18 references.—L. N. Solomon. 

1024. George, C. E. (A. & M. Coll. Texas, Col- 
lege Station.) Stimulus value of the Rorschach 
cards: a composite study. J. proj. Tech., 1955, 19, 
17-20.—The rank orders of preference for the Ror- 
schach cards by various groups are compared and 
correlated with each other, with the rank order for 
frequency of sex responses, with Beck’s Z (com- 
plexity), and with order of presentation. More in- 
telligent Ss apparently prefer more complex cards. 
There was a negative correlation between the sexual 
significance and preference rank orders, which offers 
support for the concept of “sex shock.” The findings 
have “implications for the concepts of color dynamics, 
sex shock (reaction formation ?), and the hypothesized 
relationship between intelligence and preference for 
complex cards.”—A. R. Jensen. 

1025. Gluck, Martin R. (Mental Hygiene Con- 
sult. Service, Fort Lewis, Wash.) The relationship 
between hostility in the TAT and behavioral hos- 
tility. J. proj. Tech., 1955, 19, 21-26.—After taking 
the TAT (only 6 cards) 30 psychiatric patients were 
subjected to a hostility provoking situation and were 
rated for degree of overt hostility or aggression. 
These ratings showed no significant correlation with 
the amount of hostility expressed in TAT fantasies. 
“The amount of hostility which a patient displays in 
his TAT record is, by itself, not a reliable index as 
to whether stress will provoke him to hostile (overt) 
behavior.”—A. R. Jensen. 

1026. Green, Meredith W., & Ewert, Josephine 
C. (Mayo Clinic, Rochester, Minn.) Normative 
data on Progressive Matrices (1947). J. consult. 
Psychol., 1955, 19, 139-142.—The Progressive Ma- 
trices devised by Raven were administered by means 
of slides to 1,214 school children between the ages 
of 6-0 and 12-5 years. Scores on the Progressive 
Matrices correlated to about the same degree with in- 
telligence tests which stress verbal elements as those 
which stress non-verbal aspects. “Therefore, it would 
appear that the Progressive Matrices cannot be 
thought of as a test of nonverbal reasoning ability but 
instead should be considered as a test of fairly com- 
plex intellectual reasoning processes.”—A. J. Bach- 
rach, 

1027. Greenbaum, Richard S. (Dade Co. Child 
Guid. Clinic, Miami, Fla.) A note on the use of 
the Word Association Test as an aid to interpret- 
ing the Bender-Gestalt. J. proj. Tech., 1955, 19, 27- 
29.—A technique is described for obtaining richer 
information from the Bender-Gestalts of children. 
After the standard administration, the S is asked 
what each figure reminds him of. On the S’s follow- 
ing visit, he is given the Rapaport-Gill-Shafer word 
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association list with his associations to the Bender- 
Gestalt figures inserted. The responses to these words 
are then inserted again later in the word association 
list and further associations obtained. Case ex- 
amples showing the value of this technique are given. 
—A. R. Jensen. 

1028. Giinzburg, H. C. Projection in drawings. 
A case study. Brit. J. med. Psychol., 1955, 28, 72- 
81.—“Drawings of a ‘man’ executed by a feeble- 
minded patient in the course of ten years have been 
presented together with a biographical sketch of the 
patient’s unsettled life during that period. It has been 
suggested that marked qualitative changes in the 
stereotyped conception of the human figure drawings 
can be regarded as unconscious expression of this pa- 
tient’s emotional life. These drawings suggest also 
that an investigator has to be extremely careful in 
accepting drawings for intelligence estimates as they 
are very vulnerable to the effects of emotional dis- 
turbances. On the other hand such drawings offer a 
valuable opportunity to study the emotional life of 
patients whose responses to other projective tech- 
niques are often disappointingly ‘flat.’ "—C. L. Winder. 

1029. Haggard, Ernest A. (U. Chicago, Ill.) 
Observations on the measurement of moral char- 
acter. Relig. Educ., 1955, 50, 156-161.—The as- 
sumptions underlying objective measuring instru- 
ments and projective techniques are discussed. The 
techniques used in other fields must be shaped to bear 
on the central concerns of religious education.—G. K. 
Morlan. 

1030. Jackson, C. V. (Natl. Hosp. Nervous Dis- 
eases, Queen Square, London.) Estimating impair- 
ment on Wechsler Bellevue subtests. J. clin. Psy- 
chol., 1955, 11, 137-143.—“A review of the literature 
shows that deterioration indices based on weighted 
scores have been shown to be invalid, and that Vo- 
cabulary and Information scores provide the best 
baseline for scatter analysis. A technique is de- 
scribed in which a patient’s scores are compared with 
the mean scores for his age. A difference of more 
than one sigma score (or Z score) between ‘hold’ 
subtests and any ‘don’t hold’ subtest is considered to 
indicate impairment on that subtest. As a corollary, 
the influence of age on mean subtest scores is illus- 
trated.” 33 references.—L. B. Heathers. 

1031. Kahn, Theodore C. (USAF Sch. Aviat. 
Med., Randolph AF Base, Tex.) Cross validation 
of the organic brain pathology scale for a test of 

l arrangement. J. consult. Psychol., 1955, 19, 
130.—Brief report. 
(American U., Beirut, Leba- 
of tests of color-form at- 
J. Pers., 1955, 23, 295-307.—After survey- 
ing some of the literature on response to color or 
color-form in test situations, it was speculated that 
either each color test was measuring a specific at- 
titude or that there was a general factor running 
through such tests. Factor analysis of color test data 
from 200 normal Ss revealed that a general factor 
runs through all the tests, indicating that the tests 
could be measuring along a common dimension. The 
average r between the tests was only .28, showing 
that results based on different single tests were kardly 
comparable. 16 references—M. O. Wilson. 

1033. King, Gerald F. (VA Hosp., Battle Creek, 

Mich.) Rorschach and Levy movement responses ; 
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a research note. J. clin. Psychol., 1955, 11, 193- 
195.—The number of rejections and the mean RT’s 
on the Levy Movement Blots were compared for high 
(M23) and low (M31) M groups on the Ror- 
schach. Each Rorschach group consisted of 30 Ss 
equated for age, education, 1Q, degrees of confusion 
and cooperation, NP diagnosis, and number of Ror- 
schach responses. “No relationship was found be- 
tween the perception of M on the Rorschach and Levy 
Movement Blots. The difference in the instructions 
of the two tests was emphasized as the contributing 
factor.”—L. B. Heathers. 


1034. Kuhn, R. Der Rorschach-Versuch. (The 
Rorschach-Test.) Ciba-Z., 1951, 11, No. 125, 4618- 
4622.—A short outline of the prehistory of the Ror- 
schach Test (Leonardo da Vinci, Kerner, Miiller, 
Binet, Van Ness, Dearborn, Raybakov, Hens) and an 
exposition of its aature and significance. Rorschach’s 
portrait—M. Choynowski. 

1035. Layton, Wilbur L. (U. Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis.) Theory and on the Strong Vo- 
cational Interest Blank: a conference report. J. 
counsel. Psychol., 1955, 2, 10-12.—This report notes 
the “highlights” of a number of papers given at an 
institute on the Strong Vocational Interest Blank 
held at the University of Minnesota which will be 
fully reported in book form. These brief notes in- 
clude: an eighteen-year longitudinal report on in- 
terests, the use of the Strong Interest Blank in 
counseling, the theoretical basis of interests, the de- 
velopment of interests, the validity of the Vocational 
Interest Blank, measurement and prediction of the 
permanence of interest, some correlates of interest 
maturity in early adolescence, normative data on the 
Strong Blank, problems of method in interest meas- 
urement, and problems of item form and criterion 
group definition —M. M. Reece. 

1036. Lazarus, Richard S., & Oldfield, Margaret. 
(Clark U., Worcester, Mass.) Rorschach responses 
and the influence of color. J. Pers., 1955, 23, 356— 
372.—“‘The main conclusions offered by the authors 
are that, even in the restricted use of usual details 
rather than whole Rorschach inkblots, color plays a 
very minor role in determining group reactions to 
inkblots. Moreover, the extent of that role depends 
upon the ambiguity of the blots, it being greater for 
ambiguous blots than for nonambiguous blots. We 
should be examining structural and other types of 
factors as well as personality variables when we ex- 
periment with reactions to inkblots—M. O. Wilson. 


1037. Lindzey, Gardner, & Herman, Peter S. 
(Harvard U., Cambridge, Mass.) Thematic Ap- 
perception Test: A note on reliability and situa- 
tional validity. J. proj. Tech., 1955, 19, 36-42.— 
Three studies are reported. The first examined the 
split-half reliabilities of six TAT variables based on 
stories told to eight cards. The split-half reliability 
coefficients were significant but very low. The second 
study examined the repeat reliability of the TAT after 
an interval of two months. The “correlations were 
significantly positive and surprisingly high consider- 
ing the factors that might be expected to interfere 
with complete consistency.” The third study ex- 
amined the effects on the TAT of a severe social frus- 
tration experience by contrasting protocols of 20 Ss 
before and after the experience. The direction of 
change of 12 variables was predicted and was con- 
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firmed for 11 variables, 5 of which were significant 
at the .05 level. “. .. the changes produced in TAT 
performance through induction of temporary or situa- 
tional states in the Ss were psychologically meaning- 
ful and provided evidence for the sensitivity of the in- 
strument to such psychological variation."—A. R 
Jensen. 

1038. Little, Kenneth B. (Stanford U., Calif.), 
& Schneidman, Edwin S. The validity of thematic 
projective technique interpretations. J. Pers., 1955, 

, 285-294.—“The validity of inferences made from 
thematic projective techniques was tested using an 
interpreter population of 17 experts working with the 
TAT and MAPS protocols of one subject. The 
criterion was the consensus, in the form of a gen- 
eral factor, of 29 clinicians on the basis of a com- 
plete clinical record of the same subject. The results 
indicated that the test interpreters formed into clus- 
ters on the basis of their relative preference for 
“dynamic type inferences or for inferences as to the 
psychopathology presented by the subject.” 10 refer- 
ences. —M. O. Wilson. 

1039. Lyon, William, & Vinacke, W. Edgar. 
fo Hawaii, Honolulu 14.) Picture-Frustration 

tudy responses of institutionalized and non-in- 
stitutionalized boys in Hawaii. J. soc. Psychol., 
1955, 41, 71-83.—“‘Analysis of the a centered 
around four problems: (a) the applicability of Rosen- 
zweig’s Mainland norms to Hawaii; (b) the effects 
of institutionalization at some period during child- 
hood; (c) the effects of length of institutionalization, 
and (d) the role of ethnic differences. Results point 
to the advisability of establishing local norms—at 
least for Hawaii.” Institutionalization and length of 
institutionalization did not produce significantly dif- 
ferent results than non-institutionalization. Within 
the group of institutionalized boys, “it was found that 
part-Hawaiians seem to be much more influenced by 
the conditions of institutionalization than other boys.” 
—J. C. Franklin. 

1040. McPherson, Marion White. (Neuropsy- 
chiat. Clin., St. Louis, Mo.), & Pepin, Loretta A. 
Consistency of reproductions of Bender-Gestalt 
designs. J. clin. Psychol., 1955, 11, 163-166.—“In 
this study 32 subjects,” members of a senior college 
course, “duplicated all the Bender-Gestalt designs on 
paper and five of them by placing pieces of felt on a 
felt board. Their performances were rated as to 
degree of similarity to the standard stimuli on both 
media and the ratings obtained on the two compared. 
The results indicate that uniformity actually occurs a 
minimum of 77% of its theoretical possibility and 
that total disagreement or extreme disagreement oc- 
curs only 6% of the time. These data are inter- 
preted as indicating that the reproduction of the 
Bender-Gestalt figures is more influenced by covert 
perceptual responses than by motor techniques.” The 
response characteristics scored are listed—L. B. 
Heathers. 

1041. Matarazzo, Joseph D., & Phillips, Jeanne 
S. (Washington U., St. Lowis, Mo.) Digit symbol 
performance as a function of increasing levels of 
anxiety. J. consult. Psychol., 1955, 19, 131-134.— 
A curvilinear relationship was predicted between per- 
formance on the Digit Symbol subtest from the 
Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence Scale and the Taylor 
Manifest Anxiety Scale. The Digit Symbol subtest 
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was extended from the 67-item form on the Wechsler 
to a 175-item one. 119 subjects were placed in five 
groups, ing from low to high anxiety. The pre- 
diction of the relationship was partially borne out, 
with the “performance of the middle groups being 
superior to that of [subjects] in the low anxious 
group but, despite a trend in the predicted direction, 
the hypothesis was not confirmed for the middle and 
high anxious groups.” Factors other than anxiety 
are involved in ability to learn. “Accordingly, cor- 
relational techniques would appear necessary in the 
design of future studies utilizing the Taylor scale.” 
—A. J. Bachrach 


1042. Matsuoka, Takeshi. (Yamanashi U., 
Japan.) CST no PRC ni yoru jinkaku no shindan. 
(Diagnosis of personality by the predominant re- 
s color of Color Symbolism Test. ) Jap. J. Psy- 
chol., 1954, 25, 83-92.,—The color or color-group most 
often chosen by an individual in response to the Color 
Symbolism Test (devised by the author) is called his 
“predominant response color” or PRC. The PRC’s 
of schizophrenics, neurotics and delinquents were 
compared with those of normals. Red was found to 
occur significantly more frequently as PRC in the 
three deviant groups than in the normals. In addi- 
tion to red, frequent PRC’s for the schizophrenics 
were the grouping of (1) blue-violet, purple, red- 
violet, and of (2) unsaturated red violet; for the 
neurotics the grouping of pink, orange, yellow-green ; 
and for the delinquents black. No sex difference nor 
relationship between one’s PRC and favorite color 
was found. or with English abstract on 
p. 154.—A. M. Niyekawa. 


1043. Matteson, Ross W. (Michigan State Coll., 
E. Lansing.) Experience-interest relationships as 
measured by the Activity Check List. J. counsel. 
Psychol., 1955, 2, 13-16.--“A composite experience- 
interest inventory, formulated in terms of the ex- 
periences actually available to students was un- 
dertaken.” The inventory, named the Activity Check 
List, contains 200 items. Responses “are keyed to 
10 categories of experience-interest.” The inven- 
tory is not yet entirely standardized but norms are 
available on several classifications of students based 
on over 2000 cases. Reported reliability coefficients 
for the 10 categories range from .76 to .94. Correla- 
tions between experience and interest on these cate- 
gories are also presented. The results of preliminary 
investigations “appear to justify use for longitudinal 
studies of changes in the experiential and interest 
patterns of students."—M. M. Reece. 


1044. Meer, Bernard. (U. Chicago, Ill.) The 
relative difficulty of the Rorschach cards. J. proj. 
Tech., 1955, 19, 43-53.—It was hypothesized that the 
Rorschach cards are not of equal difficulty. High 
rank order correlations between reaction time, form 
level of the first response, and subjective judgments 
of ease-difficulty support the hypothesis that the cards 
are not of equal difficulty. Factors related to dif- 
ficulty are the relative ambiguity of the whole stimu- 
lus and the location of the least ambiguous form in 
the blot. The concept of color shock as a neurotic 
indicator was not supported. 35 references.—A. R. 
Jensen. 

1045. Miller, Jerome S., & Scodel, Alvin. (Ohio 
State U., Columbus.) The diagnostic significance 
of usual and unusual TAT stories. J. consult. Psy- 
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chol., 1955, 19, 91-95.—The hypothesis that “judges 
using a blind matching technique will more often 
ascribe unusual TAT stories to corresponding psycho- 
therapy records of subjects than they will correctly 
ascribe usual stories” was tested. Each of 35 psy- 
chotherapy patients provided a usual and an unusual 
story which were “reliably obtained.” The results 
of the matching did not confirm the hypothesis at a 
statistically significant level, although “each type of 
story was matched significantly better than chance.” 
Usual or stereotyped TAT stories should not be over- 
looked in evaluating a patient.—A. J. Bachrach. 

1046. Mosak, Harold H. (Roosevelt U., Chicago, 
il.) Language and the interpretation of “sexual” 
symbolism. J. consult. Psychol., 1955, 19, 108.— 
Brief report. 

1047. Mussen, Paul H., & Scodel, Alvin. (Ohio 
State U., Columbus.) The effects of sexual stimu- 
lation under varying conditions on TAT sexual 
responsiveness. /. consult. Psychol., 1955, 19, 90.— 
Brief report. 

1048. Peek, Roland M., & Olson, Gordon W. 
‘S astings St. in Hastings, Minn.) The 

ender-Gestalt r as an index of intellectual 
functioning. J. clin. Psychol., 1955, 11, 185-188.— 
“A study of the relationship between intellectual func- 
tion on the Shipley-Hartford scale and the Bender- 
Gestalt recall for 193 neuropsychiatric in-patients re- 
veals a correlation of .34 (p. <.001) between intel- 
lectual efficiency as measured by the S-H CQ and A 
number of B-G figures correctly recalled. 


difference in number of B-G figures recalled for high 
and low scores on the [higher] S-H subtest is 


figures (p. <.05) .. . when CQ is controlled the dif- 
ference between number of figures recalled in high 
and low-scoring groups is statistically insignificant, 
as is the resulting correlation between intellectual 
level and number of figures recalled. It therefore ap- 
pears that the B-G recall is quantitatively associated 
with intellectual efficiency but not necessarily with 
intellectual ability."—L. B. Heathers. 

1049. Plumb, Galen R. & Charles, Don C. 
Scoring difficulty of Wechsler comprehension re- 
sponses. J. educ. Psychol., 1955, 46, 179-183.—This 
study attempted to determine amount of agreement 
among judges with va one degrees of training and 
experience in scoring 254 actual responses to the last 
nine items of the Wechsler Comprehension Subtest. 
Experts as well as graduate students disagreed sig- 
nificantly among each other. Kinds of responses 
which appear to cause difficulties in scoring were 
enumerated. Suggestions for increasing agreement in 
scoring were made.—F. Costin. 

1050. heey tects John A. (Washington U., 
St. Louis, i colored responses in 
paintings. /. hin, Psychol, 1955, 11, 191-193.— 
Twenty non-organic, non-mentally deficient, consecu- 
tive NP hospital admissions were given the Ror- 
schach and a painting task in a generally counter- 
balanced order. In the painting Task S was given a 
large sheet of paper, chromatic and achromatic pig- 
ments, and asked to paint something. The paintings 
were scored for C and C’ qualities; these scores were 
compared with the corresponding Rorschach scores. 
“Quantitative measures of ability to structure color 
and the responsiveness to it on the two tasks failed 
to reveal a relationship. However, qualitative com- 
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parisons indicated that Rorschach rigidity, adequacy, 
and bizarreness tend to be expressed in color use 
mannerisms in painting."—L. B. Heathers. 

1051. Porteus, Stanley D. The maze test— 
recent advances. Palo Alto, California: Pacific 
Books, 1955. 71 p. $2.00.—An extension of the 
original Maze Test has been devised to reduce prac- 
tice-learning as a result of the readministration of 
the same test. Recently it has been established that 
the Maze is useful as a socio-industrial index and as 
a measure of social inadequacy. Further, the Maze 
has been demonstrated sensitive to loss of social 
function and planning capacity following psycho- 
surgery; later applications of the test have shown the 
deficit regained, due, probably, to practice-learning. 
Use of the extension should improve test-retest re- 
liability coefficients. The author proposes that the 
Maze and its extension be used to select patients for 
psychosurgery. A guide to the use of the combined 
series is included with supplementary directions. 25 
references.—S. M. Dominic. 

1052. Posthuma, F. J. Taalkundige aanteken- 
ingen bij een test voor verbale inprenting. (Lin- 
guistic annotations to a verbal test of memory.) Ned. 
Tijdschr. Psychol., 1954, 9, 526-534.—A single item 
of the Stanford Intelligence Test was studied exten- 
sively by means of phonograph recordings. It is 
stressed, that the value of a verbal test largely de- 
pends on the adaptation of the language form to the 
specific idiom of the groups to be tested. This must 
be well born in mind in the translation of verbal 
tests into different ee H. Houwink. 

1053. Powers, Wiliam T., & Hamlin, Roy M. 
(U. Pittsburgh, Pa. Relationship between diag- 
nostic category and deviant verbalizations on the 
Rorschach. /. consult. Psychol., 1955, 19, 120-124. 
—Five groups representing a “rough ‘continuum of 
‘schizophrenic’ disorganization” in terms of deviant 
responses, socially adjusted subjects, anxiety neu- 
rotics, “latent” schizophrenics, paranoid schizophrenics, 
and catatonic schizophrenics were studied. Using the 
delta scores developed by Watkins and Stauffacher 
it was possible to assign a weighting to each deviant 
response and obtain significant correlations for each 
of the diagnostic groups.—A. J. Bachrach. 

1054. Pruschy-Béjarano, Ruth. L’apport de 
Szondi a la yse. La dialectique pulsion- 
nelle. (The contribution of the Szondi test to psy- 
choanalysis. The dialectic of drives.) Rev. franc. 
Psychanal., 1954, 18, 386-449.—The Szondi test is 
surveyed from several aspects: description, rationale, 
variations of need manifestaticns, the drive system 
with its sixteen tendencies, profiles and protocols, 
statistical and empirical methods of interpretation, 
the dynamic dialectic, functional and dialectical struc- 
ture of the unconscious ego, protective drive, valida- 
tion, etc —G. Rubin-Rabson. 

1055. Rafi, A. A. iamsinyet Hos, 
The discriminative power of 
battery in adult mental BAL J. consult, "Poy. 
chol., 1955, 19, 135-138—The Strauss-Lehtinen bat- 
tery ‘for detecting brain injury in children was ap- 
plied to 80 adult mental hospital patients. The Mar- 
ble-Board, Figure-Background, and Tactual Motor 
tests were found, with quantitative scoring, to dis- 
criminate between “brain-damaged patients and bright 
or dull patients without brain damage. The dis- 
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crimination between brain-damaged and mentally de- 
fective patients was much less satisfactory, but it is 
suggested that systematic item analysis might im- 
prove it.”"—A. J. Bachrach. 

1056. Rohrer, J. H., Hoffman, E. L., Bagby, 2: 
W., Jr., Herrmann, Robert S., & Wilkins, W. L. 
The group-administered Rorschach as a research 
instrument: __reliabili and norms. Psychol. 
Monogr., 1955, 59(8), No. 393, 13 p—A group of 
1,000 Marine candidates for officer’s commissions and 
a group of 374 Navy officers, ranging from Ensign to 
Commander in grade were administered a group 
Rorschach. Differences in scores between these two 
groups were found and could not be attributed to 
chance fluctuation. Both groups differed from nor- 
mal superior adult Rorschach patterns which sug- 
gests that “specific norms should be developed for 
different sub-populations of the normal superior adult 
male population.” The group procedures yield re- 
sults that “do not differ greatly from those usually 
reported for similar populations under conditions of 
individual administration.” 23 references—M. A. 
Seidenfeld. 

1057. Sanchez-Jiménez, 
bologia universal del Test Rorschach. (For a uni- 
versal symbology of the Rorschach Test.) Rev. 
Psicol. Pedag. apl., Valencia, 1954, 5, 39-54.—A uni- 
versal symbology for the Rorschach Test is proposed 
and its advantages are mentioned. The proposal is 
preceded by an exposition of Rorschach and his 
method, the work of his followers, the prestige of the 
test and future use, theoretical insufficiency of pro- 
jective techniques, universality of science, etc. 17 
references. English summary.—E. Sdénchez-Hidalgo. 


1058. Schneider, Ernst. Ausarbeitung eines 
Versuchsprotokolls durch Hermann Rorschach. 
(Analysis of an experimental protocol by Hermann 
Rorschach.) Z. diagnost. Psychol., 1955, 3, 62-72.— 
A presentation of an original case analysis by Her- 
mann Rorschach, complete with test protocol, inter- 
pretative notes, formulation, and psychiatric case his- 
tory. The patient was a hospitalized single 25 year 
old woman who carried a final diagnosis of “catatonia 
on a psychopathic basis.”"—H. P. David. 


1059. Secord, Paul F. (Emory U., Ga.) “Per- 
sonality integration” in responses to self-inven- 
tories. J. Pers., 1955, 23, 308-316.—Diversity scores 
have not been demonstrated as a measure of person- 
ality integration because the data on which their 
validity has been assumed have been inconclusive. 
10 references —M. O. Wilson. 


1060. Spreen, Otfried. Stirnhernverletzte im 
Rorschach-Versuch. Zur Frage eines “typischen 
Syndroms.” (Frontal brain injuries on the Ror- 
schach test; the problem of a “typical syndrome.”) 
Z. diagnost. Psychol., 1955, 3, 3-23.—Since behavioral 
symptoms of frontal brain injuries are not uniform, 
it seems inappropriate to search for a “typical Ror- 
schach syndrome.” Instead, efforts should be di- 
rected towards differentiating between dorsal and 
basal injuries. The former often show signs of re- 
tardation, constriction, and perplexity, while the lat- 
ter produce Rorschach indications of repression, irri- 
tability, rigidity, and lack of ideation. Three case il- 


ulian. Por una sim- 


lustrations are cited. French and English summaries. 
44 references.—H. P. David. 
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1061. , Ross; Lawson, Edwin D., & Mof- 
fitt, J. Wi (U. Illinois, Urbana.) The Krout 
Personal Preference Scale 


a -analytic study. 
J. clin. Psychol., 1955, 11, 103-113.—“The first edi- 
tion of KPPS was administered to 200 males and 200 
females, students in introductory psychology. The 
ten items in each subtest were intercorrelated and the 
three best representatives chosen. These were similar 
but not identical for the two sexes. The thirty items 
selected were inter-correlated and factor analyzed, 
using both centroid and princi axes solutions. 
Quartimax rotation led to meaningful structure for 
both males and females. The evidence favors the 
view that there are ten factors necessary to account 
for most of the variance. However, they do not fit 
theoretical expectations in a completely satisfactory 
way.”—L. B. Heathers. 

1062. Stanley, Julian C. (U. Wisconsin, Madi- 
son.) A note concerning Brown’s ‘On the Con- 
stancy of the 1.Q.” J. educ. Res., 1955, 48, 545-547. 
—Results reported by Brown (see 25: 5172) on the 
stability of the I.Q. for children tested in the Ist 
grade with the 1916 Stanford-Binet and again 12 
years later with either the Army Alpha or the Otis 
Higher Examination are analyzed. Such analysis 
shows that whatever may have been the peculiarities 
of Brown’s sample they were such as to lead to “freak 
results.” The results in effect indicate a greater sta- 
bility than is found when Forms L and M of the 1937 
Stanford-Binet are given less than a week apart.— 
M. Murphy. 

1063. Stewart, Ursula G., & Leland, Lorraine A. 
Lowenfeld Mosaics made by first grade children. 
J. proj. Tech., 1955, 19, 62-66.—The authors de- 
scribe the variety of performances on the Lowenfeld 
Mosaic test and certain intellectual and personality 
correlates of 100 unselected first grade children.— 
A. R. Jensen. 

1064. Tait, C. Downing, Jr., & Ascher, Robert C. 
Inside-of-the-body test. A preliminary report. 
Psychosom. Med., 1955, 17, 139-148.—“Draw the in- 
side of the body, including all the organs.” Pre- 
liminary study of drawings collected from group test- 
ing procedures with 100 Naval Academy candidates, 
150 psychiatric and medical patients, and 22 6th grade 
students, suggested the possible usefulness of this 
method as a screening technique. “The quality of 
the drawing afforded some useful indications of per- 
sonality and psychopathology.”—L. A. Pennington. 


1065. Tong, John E. Abstraction ability and 
impairment. The Barrow Hospital Sorting Test 
in clinical psychological testing. Brit. J. med. Psy- 
chol., 1955, 28, 19-28.—“‘The current paper describes 
the use of a modified scoring system for the Sorting 
test, and the application of the test to a group of 
psychotic and non-psychotic subjects. The relative 
difficulty of the subtests is examined, and the rela- 
tionship of the test scores and diagnostic signs to 
those of the Wechsler Vocabulary and Similarities 
Tests, the Raven Matrices test and Rorschach test 
features, is also described. The effect of age and sex 
is discussed, and it is shown that the main differential 
sign (patterning) may be related to Rorschach diag- 
nostic signs. Certain practical issues concerning the 
use of the test are also touched upon, e.g. its use with 
severely disturbed patients and those of low intelli- 
gence, the possibility of modifications and the ques- 
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tion of the test providing information not gained from 
other tests or clinical examination.”—C. L. Winder. 


1066. Ungricht, Jean. Der “Sohn-Aufsatz” als 
psychodiagnostisches Hilfsmittel. (The “son-es- 
say” as a psychodiagnostic tool.) Schweiz. Z. Psy- 
chol. Anwend., 1955, 14, 27-45.—In connection with 
vocational counseling candidates were given the task 
to write out in longhand a story beginning with the 
sentence “The son put his hands on his back and 
looked through the window into the night... .” The 
essays served as samples for graphological analysis, 
for judging verbal ability, and for a content analysis 
with respect to personality traits, attitudes, and family 
situations. Ten essays are reported and commented 
upon. French and English summaries.—X. F. Muen- 
singer. 

1067. Utsugi, Etsuko, & Ohtsuki, Katsuko. A 
study on the human figure drawing of children. 
Tohoku Psychol. Folia, 1955, 14, 131-146.—In a study 
of 300 children, drawing level and intellectual de- 
velopment show correlations. They reveal person- 
ality development as well. Juvenile delinquents show 
deviations such as omission of hands or legs. In 

stencephalitis, results are below actual mental level. 

rawing the human figure is a tension release and 
has therapeutic value. French and German summa- 
ries.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


1068. Xydias, N. Un test de situations appliqué 
au Congo belge. (A test with problems suitable to 


the Belgian Congo.) Travail hum., 1955, 18, 109- 
123.—Ten situations are presented by photographs; 
S completes each story by telling what the hero would 


do and why. 40 Bantu laborers, aged 18-40, took the 
test. The author admits the test is not wholly valid, 
primarily because the S’s tried to make their stories 
fit the motives of a Western civilization, particularly 
with regard to work, rather than their own true in- 
clinations. English summary—R. W. Husband. 


1069. Zaragoza, José. Psicograma. (Psycho- 
gram.) Rev. Psicol. Pedag. apl., Valencia, 1954, 5, 
123-151.—The Wartegg Test is found to be valuable 
in the study of imagination, as it is expressed by 
means of drawings. Brief outlines are given of a 
series of tests employed by the author in measuring 
intelligence: Donnaievsky’s test, Kharkoff’s test, De- 
croly’s test, and the Form-Board Test.—E. Sdnches- 
Hidalgo. 

1070. Zecca, G. (Genoa U., Italy.) La prova di 
Rorschach nell bambino: condizioni d’esame e 
modalita d’esecuzione. (Rorschach test in children: 
conditions of examination and modalities of adminis- 
tration.) Arch. Psicol. Neur. Psich., 1955, 16, 50- 
68.—The general problem of the administration of 
Rorschach to children is presented. The author ana- 
lyzes in detail: (1) the applicability of the test to 
children, the preparation for the test, and the pres- 
entation of the plates, (2) the reaction times, and 
special examination techniques, (3) prodding and in- 
terruptions during the test, (4) inquiry (questions 
after the test), (5) complementary examinations: 
parallel series, substitutive tests, and drawing tests. 
The study is based on contemporary Rorschach litera- 
ture and original research of the author at the In- 
stitute of Psychology of the University of Genoa, 
Italy. 19-item bibliography. French, German, Eng- 
lish summaries.—A. Manoil. 
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1071. Zulliger, Hans. und Pro- 
bleme mit dem Formdeutversuch bei Jugendlichen. 
(Experiences and problems with the ink-blot test with 
children.) Psychol. Rdsch., 1953, 4, 262-274.—On 
basis of his experiences the author believes that the 
generally held opinion about the coarctated experience 
type in children’s ink-blot test records is incorrect. 
Records with coarctated experience type have been 
obtained only because of circumstances influencing 
the test situation, such as attitude of examiner, place, 
etc. The author recommends to use more than one 
test suggesting either several ink-blot tests or differ- 
ent tests—M. J. Stanford. 


(See also abstracts 71, 88, 89, 91, 129, 598, 616, 630, 
664, 733, 1165, 1194, 1239, 1338, 1368, 1421, 1437, 
1438, 1466, 1468, 1678) 


TREATMENT METHODS 


1072. Alexander, Franz. The psychosomatic ap- 
proach in medical therapy. Acta hother. psy- 
chosom. orthopaedagog., 1954, 2, .—A con- 
stitutional vulnerability often decides the organ 
bearing the onslaught of emotional conflict. The 
knowledge of specific psychosomatic correlations in 
different chronic diseases makes a more direct and ac- 
tive therapeutic approach possible in the complete 
treatment of the patient. Several disease entities are 
discussed in the light of psychogenesis. Somatic han- 
dling alone seldom brings about permanent cure. 
Chronic emotional sitmulation resulting from con- 
flicts affecting the diseased organ system must also 
be eliminated or reduced. French and German sum- 
maries.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


1073. Alexander, Leo. Epinephrine-Mecholyl 
Test (Funkenstein Test); its value in determining 
the recovery potential of patients with mental dis- 
ease. A.M.A. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1955, 73, 496- 
514.—Blood pressure changes and “psychological re- 
sponse” first to epinephrine and next to metacholine 
chloride in 201 consecutive outpatients are statistically 
studied in relation to later improvement in various 
treatment regimens. Results indicated that “the re- 
covery potential is positively correlated with the 
intensity of the autonomic responses elicited.” This 
finding is refined by reference to diagnostic groups 
and to categories of therapy procedures. The test 
“exceeds the predictive value of clinical diagnosis.”— 
L. A. Pennington. 

1074. Annau, Désiré. Clinical aspects 
bined psychiatric treatments. Amer. J. Psychiat., 
1955, 111, 734-742.—Clinical cases are cited to show 
that various psychiatric treatments have characteris- 
tic effects. Since “pure” cases are so rare, it is 
argued that a combination of the different methods 
will give more satisfactory results. 23 references.— 
N. H. Pronko. 

1075. Beukenkamp, Cornelius. An _ indication 
for group therapy. J. Hillside Hosp., 1955, 
4, 93-98.—Group transference is believed to be highly 
intensified and multidimensional through primary and 
secondary polarities. The primary polarity needs to 
be first adequately structured in individual treatment. 
The patient’s suitability for group psychotherapy is 
then estimated by his reaction to the prescription and 
“trial” of the group experience. The increased anx- 
iety is dealt with as any other resistance material 


of com- 











which avoids traumatization of those who “fail.”— 
C. T. Bever. 

1076. Bierer, Joshua. Clubs de thérapie sociale. 
gms therapy clubs.) Hyg. ment., 1954, No. 3, 
5-84. (Encéphale, 1954, 43-6, Suppl. 3.)—The or- 
ganization and characteristics of social therapy clubs, 
the first of which was founded in 1938, are described. 
The club is a place where various forms of treatment 
(group psychotherapy, work, art, music, “situational 
therapy”) can be practiced. Three case reports.— 


A. L. Benton. 
1077. Bierer, J. Die therapeutischen Social 
Clubs. (The therapeutic social clubs.) Z. Psy- 


chother. med. Psychol., 1955, 5, 58-64.—Description 
of social clubs made up of mental patients during and 
after hospitalization. Such clubs place the emphasis 
on understanding everyday experiences and afford an 
opportunity for the collaboration of many different 
kinds of workers in treatment. It is particularly use- 
ful for asocial patients or for those with problems in 
social adaptation. Various forms of club organiza- 
tion are reviewed.—E. W. Eng. 

1078. Bierer, Joshua. Transference in the light 
of Adlerian theory and its d ts. Acta 
psychother. psychosom. ortho og., 1954, 2, 250~ 
266.—In psychoanalysis, the development of the trans- 
ference concept includes a change in ratio of par- 
ticipation and activity of patient and therapist and a 
tendency to include other factors besides the reactiva- 
tion of early sex wishes; whereas in individual psy- 
chology, there is a tendency to greater appreciation 
of the emotional factor. These two developments 
show a convergent, not a divergent, tendency. The 
quest still remains: do different personalities of 
therapists and different illnesses require a funda- 
mentally different relationship or only a difference in 
degree and quality. French and German summaries. 
—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

1079. Blair, Donald A. S. The therapeutic social 
club: an important measure of social rehabilita- 
tion in the treatment of psychiatric cases. Ment. 
Hyg., N. Y., 1955, 39, 54-62.—A discussion of the 
Therapeutic Social Club as a technique for aiding the 
mentally ill to recovery. Both in-patient and out- 
patient clubs are briefly reviewed with case reports 
included to substantiate the values contributed by this 
treatment modality. Clubs have also been established 
for the more severely deteriorated patient on closed 
wards with apparently excellent results. Blair urges 
more general appreciation for the contribution such 
clubs can make to the restoration of mental health.—- 
M. A. Seidenfeld. 

1080. Born, Helmut. Die Bedeutung der Aus- 
drucksphanomene fiir die Behandlung der Neu- 
rosen. (The significance of expressive phenomena in 
the treatment of neuroses.) Z. Psychother. med. Psy- 
chol., 1955, 5, 75-82.—Not only do various affective 
states influence expressive behavior, but the forms of 
expressive behavior can, conversely, lead to changes 
of affect. The conscious cultivation of more open, 
relaxed or confident forms of walking, speaking, hand- 
writing, and particularly breathing, has been found 
to be extremely valuable in conjunction with estab- 
lished methods for treating neuroses. Singing, and 
above all, gymnastics and dancing suited to various 
physical forms of neurotic inhibition have been used 
with considerable value. 21 references.—E. W. Eng. 
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1081. Maurycy. ap pee 
jej wren ar gem i teoretyczna psychiatrii. 
(Psychosurgery, its therapeutic and theoretical value 
for psychiatry.) Neurol., Neurechirurg., Psychiat. 
Polska, 1951, 1, 55~67.—The author explains the na- 
ture of psychosurgery and its mode of acting, and, 
quoting the voices of some Western authorities, de- 
cidedly condemns the value of lobotomy and its modi- 
fications. He stresses the lack of ethical justification 
and states that psychosurgery is scientifically un- 
founded, based on vulgar mechanistic and materialis- 
tic premises, gives no positive therapeutical results 
and impoverishes the personality of the patient. It 
has no theoretical justification in psychiatry and 
should be abandoned. Russian and English summa- 
ries—M. Choynowski. 

1082. Boss, M. Eréffnungs-Ansprache des Kon- 
gress-Prasidenten. (Opening remarks by the pre- 
siding officer.) Acta psychother. psychosom. ortho- 
paedagog., 1954, 2, 205-209.—Fifty years after its 
conception, transference remains Freud’s greatest con- 
tribution and the principal theme of an international 
congress of therapists. Two dangers must be avoided: 
explaining away the obscurities dormant in the trans- 
ference concept by slogans and wasting time in idle 
talk about empty concepts and splitting up into hostile 
factions because of resistance to individual aspects. 
The modern elimination of distance seems only to have 
created greater distance among individuals. Thera- 
pists have the obligation of creating and indicating 
paths of transference from person to person.—G. 
Rubin-Rabson. 

1083. Bronner, Alfred. The role of sodium amy- 
tal in psychotherapy and diagnosis. Amer. J. Psy- 
chother., 1955, 9, 234—242.—“In summary, this paper 
has attempted to give a rationale and a description of 
the use of sodium amytal as an aid in therapy and 
diagnosis. It has especially stressed its use in sup- 
portive psychotherapy. Such therapy is not always 
as brief as is so often assumed. At times it can only 
help the patient to function without ever basically 
changing him.”—L. N. Solomon. 


1084. Briiel, Oluf. Der praktische Arzt und die 
Psychotherapie. (The general practitioner and psy- 
chotherapy.) 2Z. Psychother. med. Psychol., 1955, 5, 
118-122.—General medical practitioners should re- 
ceive brief training in psychotherapy so that they can 
manage minor psychological disorders, and know 
when to refer others. The general practitioner who 
forms the core of the medical profession can do 
most to make psychotherapy a medical treatment.— 
E. W. Eng. 

1085. Carp, E. A. D. E. Sociotherapie—actieve 
aanpassingstherapie. (Sociotherapy—active adjust- 
ment-therapy.) Lochem: De Tijdstroom, 1954. 77 p. 
Hfi. 8.90.—Sociotherapy is defined as a form of psy- 
chotherapy directed towards an improvement of the 
“being-with-the-others” of mental patients. Rather 
than bringing the patients to a passive acceptance of 
social behavior patterns, it is attempted to lead them 
to an active form of adjustment. In clinical treat- 
ment this requires a strong emphasis on the social 
aspects of the patient community, such as the or- 
ganization of groups, clubs and occasional gatherings 
for various purposes. By thus confronting the pa- 
tient with the problem of his attitude towards his fel- 
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lowmen, it is attempted to bring about a spontaneous, 
active form of socialization. tk. H Houwink. 

1086. Davids, Morris. (Community Serv. Soc., 
New York.) Integration of activity group therapy 
for a ten-year-old boy with casework services to 
the family. Int. J. group Psychother., 1955, 5, 31- 
44.—Describes the utilization of group therapy within 
the framework of a family service agency. The paper 
represents a case history illustrating the application 
of activity group therapy to a ten-year-old child 
while concurrently family casework services were pro- 
vided for other members of the family. There was 
successful interaction between the two therapeutic 
techniques.—H. H. Strupp. 

1087. Diirckheim, K. Das Uberpersinliche in 
der Ubertragung. (The suprapersonal in transfer- 
ence.) Acta psychother. psychosom. orthopaedagog., 
1954, 2, 364-384.—To interpret affects and projec- 
tions during transference from a merely biographical 
point of view is to grasp only the manifest meaning. 


The real significance is a suprapersonal longing ‘ 


rooted in the rational and neurotic repression of the 
divine being. Man finds final liberation through the 
psychologist in a suprapersonal, ultimately religious, 
anchorage in the divine foundations of life. Only on 
this same level will the psychologist achieve an in- 
tegrative act of healing. English and French sum- 
maries.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

1088. Dymond, Rosalind F. (U. Chicago, Iil.) 
Adjustment changes in the absence of o- 
therapy. J. consult. Psychol., 1955, 19, 103-107.— 
Six subjects who were waiting for therapy appeared 
to have a “spontaneous” recovery with improvement 
in terms of their own self-description. On the basis 
of blind TAT analysis this group appeared to be as 
poorly adjusted at the end of their period of waiting 
for therapy as they had been when they first applied, 
and significantly poorer than those subjects who had 
completed therapy. “The ‘improvement’ appears to 
be characterized by a strengthening of neurotic de- 
fenses and a denial of the need for help.”—A. J. 
Bachrach. 

1089. Fabing, Howard D. (2314 Auburn Ave., 
Cincinnati 19, O.) The neurological basis of mem- 
ory defects following electroconvulsive therapy. 
J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1955, 121, 19-25.—Five kinds 
of memory defects resulting from electroconvulsive 
therapy are considered and a theory is constructed to 
explain the spotty or lacunar type of memorial de- 
ficiency and the anxiety that often accompanies it. 
32 references —N. H. Pronko. 

1090. Ford, Leon; oe Helen ; ay 
G., & Bohan, Annemarie R. a 
nostic considerations — ee posh 
of electroshock and coma treatments. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1955, 111, 756-762.—In an at- 
tempt to compare Norwegian and American psy- 
chiatric and —— concepts, the third author (a 
Norwegian Fulbright Fellow from Oslo, Norway) 
and American staff psychologists and a psychiatrist 
made i t prognoses and diagnoses of 25 pa- 
tients at teno State Hospital, Illinois. Their 
agreements and disagreements are presented and dis- 
cussed.—N. H. Pronko. 

1091. Gaupp, Albrecht. Musisches Tun und 
Heilerziehung. (Self expression and therapeutic 
pedagogy.) Prax. Kinderpsychol. Kinderpsychiat., 
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1954, 3, 132-136.—In children self-expression need 
not be related to highly differentiated esthetic accom- 
plishment to be of therapeutic value. It may take the 
form of bicycle riding, drawing, dancing, or singing. 
This kind of physical expression enhances general 
vitality and removes inhibitions from other areas of 
expression as well.—E. Schwerin. 

1092. Greenblatt, Milton; Di Mascio, Alberto; 
Suter, Elsi; Watson, Peter D., & Kanter, Stanley 
S. The polygraph approach to research on psy- 
chotherapy. /. nerv. ment. Dis., 1954, 120, 413-415. 
—Abstract and discussion. 

1093. Gregory, Ian. (Ontario Hosp., London, 
Ont., Can.) The role of nicotinic acid (niacin) in 
mental health and disease. J. ment. Sci., 1955, 101, 
85-109.—Etiology and psychiatric symptomology in 
pellagra are reviewed to introduce a review of the 
clinical literature on the use of nicotinic acid in 
therapy of psychiatric disorders and a conclusive 
rationale for the use of the therapy. 127-item bibliog- 
raphy.—W. L. Wilkins. 

1094. Gut, Walter. “Ubertragung” als Zeichen 
der Deutung des Menschen. (‘‘Transference” as 
a sign of the individual’s self-concept.) Acta psy- 
chother. psychosom. orthopaedagog., 1954, 2, 210- 
228.—Both patient’s and therapist’s transference will 
take place in accordance with the individual’s self- 
concept. Community condition and life determine 
whether transference is the starting point of cure or 
illness. The concept of transference shifts as man is 
seen either as a secular being alone or religiously, 
according to origin and destination. English and 
French summaries.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

1095. Hadden, Samuel B. (U. Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia.) Historic background of group psy- 
chotherapy. I/nt. J. group Psychother., 1955, 5, 162- 
168.—The author traces the beginning of a planned 
group psychotherapeutic approach to emotional prob- 
lems to Dr. J. H. Pratt, who initiated such a treat- 
ment program in 1905. Subsequent developments and 
the work of the most prominent contributors are 
briefly outlined —H. H. Strupp. 

1096. Henderson, Joseph L. Resolution of the 
transference in the light of C. G. Jung’s psychol- 
A Acta psychother. psychosom. orthopaedagog., 

2, 267-283.—Jung’s early formulation of trans- 
ference agrees with Freud’s but passes beyond it in 
accordance with his theory of the archetypal aspect 
of transference. There are three main stages in its 
development, and resolution depends on the estab- 
lishment of a symbolic friendship between analyst and 
analysand which supplants the original incest phan- 
tasies and other erotic forms of transference neurosis. 
French and German summaries.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


1097. Hoffman, Julius, & McDonald, Marguerite. 
Use of artistic expression as an integral part of 
¢ psychotherapeutic process. Amer. J. Psycho- 
rey 1955, 9, 269-282.—The case history of a 28- 
year-old, white, married, Presbyterian housewife is 
presented, together with eight paintings she produced 
to illustrate the point that “given the opportunity for 
free expression via painting, the patient was able to 
communicate the content of her preoccupations. . . . 
During psychotheray, frequent inspection of the paint- 
ings revealed whether the reality was a fantasied one, 
with narcissistic withdrawal . . . or an actual one. 
. With these graphic illustrations, one could also 
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ascertain the degree of of sapchngointiony, the warmth 
of interpersonal attitudes . . . or hostile rejection 

, and estimate the nature of the transference rela- 
tionships. . . Solomon. 

1098. ‘Illing, Hans A. Transference role of the 
visitor in group Aer a, Int. J. group Psy- 
chother., 1955, 5, 204-212.—The author distinguishes 
between three types of multi-therapist: the co-thera- 
pist, the observer, and the “visitor.” In discussing his 
impressions gained from visiting two groups, the ma- 
terial is organized under these headings: (1) trans- 
ference from the group toward the therapist, (2) 
transference from the group toward the visitor, and 
(3) interpretation by the visitor of these trans- 
ferences to the therapist and to himself. While the 
role of a visitor appears to he distinct from that of a 
co-therapist or an observer, the author calls attention 
to the generic elements in transference—H. H. 
S trupp. 

1099. Ingram, Madelene Elliott. Principles and 
techniques of psychiatric nursing. (4th ed.) 
Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Co., 1955. xiv, 529 p. 
$4.75.—The 27 chapters in this volume are divided 
into 6 units of study (see 23: 4807). The first pre- 
sents the historical background; the second is de- 
voted to the immediate psychiatric situation in which 
the nurse must function ; the third discusses the theory 
and treatment of psychiatric patients; the fourth, 
therapeutic techniques for relating the patient to the 
culture; the fifth, nursing adaptations for psychiatric 
situations; and the last section gives a brief discus- 
sion of guidance and counseling techniques. Follow- 
ing each chapter there is a summary outline, general 
suggestions, student reports of the treatment of one 
or more problems, a list of questions, and selected 
references. A glossary is given at the end of the 
volume.—S. M. Amatera. 

1100. Kalinowsky, Lothar B. Transference 
problems in connection with shock treatments and 
psychosurgery. A.M.A. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 
1955, 73, 463.—Abstract and discussion. 

1101. Katzenstein, Alfred. Psychotherapie in 
Amerika und ihre theoretischen Grun en. 
(Psychotherapy in America and its theoretic basis.) 
Psychiat. Neurol. med. Psychol. Leipzig, 1955, 7, 18- 
32.—The “basic clinical and philosophical assump- 
tions” point up a metaphysically-idealistic and a dia- 
lectically-meterialistic orientation. The prototype of 
the former is orthodox psychoanalysis which “is very 
influential in America.” These orientations imply 
diverse relationships of the psychological to the 
biological and to the social. The role of consciousness 
differs. The diversities in practice, to the extent to 
which they are based on contrary conceptions, are 
described. 53 references. Russian summary.—C. T. 
Bever. 

1102. Kew, Clifton E., & Kew, Clinton J. 
(Marble Collegiate Church, New York.) Principles 
and values of group otherapy under church 
auspices. Pastoral Psychol., 1955, 6(53), 37-48.— 
In their church setting the authors show how therapy 
groups are formed after individual consultation as a 
“new family” to relive the problematic experiences of 
past and present relationships. Free association and 
dream analysis are used, as well as transference and 
counter-transference to facilitate the growing proc- 
esses. Interpretation, though cautious at first, is 
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concerned with the dynamics of resistance and the 
meaning of unconscious material—P. E. Johnson. 


1103. Kushakovskii, O. S. K metodike avto- 
ticheskoi aktograf: 


ma om dvigatel’noi 
aktivnosti bol’nykh. (On a method of automatic 


registration of motor activity of patients by means of 


an actograph.) Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel’., 1954, 
4(1), 137-140.—A description of the actographic 
registration of the motor activity of patients under- 
going sleep therapy.—/. D. London. 

1104. che, Daniel. La doctrine Freudienne 
et la du transfert. (Freudian doctrine and 
the theory of transference.) Acta psychother. psy- 
chosom. orthopaedagog., 1954, 2, 228-249.—The au- 
thor reviews Freud’s early and later concepts of 
transference, causes, evolution, effects and manage- 
ment of transference. Transference was first seen as 
an urge toward repetition, later as repetition of urges, 
emphasizing the restoration of the ego and the an- 
alyst’s personality and counter-transference. English 
and German summaries.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

1105. Le Beau, J. (Hépital Lariboisiére, Ports.) 

ie et fonctions mentales; 

nique, resultats, applications physiologiques. 
(Psycho-surgery and mental functions; techniques, 
results, physiological applications.) Paris: Masson, 
1954. 429 p. Frs. 3,300—First part of this book 
deals with general principles—anatomical, physio- 
logical, clinical and psychological. 2nd part describes 
in detail various surgical techniques. 3rd part is de- 
voted to the detailed description of the results in the 
treatment of neuroses, psychoses, epilepsy, mental 
troubles in children, and intractable pains. 4th part 
outlines the scientific progress made in the study of 
cerebral functions, and especially of frontal lobes, 
thanks to psycho-surgery. 342-item bibliography.— 
M. Choynowski. 

1106. Lebo, Dell. (Carter Memorial Hosp., In- 
dianapolis, Ind.) The expressive value of toys 
recommended for nondirective play therapy. J. 
clin. Psychol., 1955, 11, 144-148.—“Using 4,092 state- 
ments made in 60 individual nondirective play therapy 
sessions by 20 normal children aged 4 to 12 years 
the present experiment found that the use of toys 
suggested by nondirective play therapists did not seem 
to encourage children to verbally express themselves 
to a greater extent than did nonrecommended toys or 
not playing with toys. It is suggested that the nondi- 
rective play relationship might not require the creative 
or dramatic toys of the Freudian diagnostic play re- 
lationship.” ——L. B. Heathers. 


1107. Leslie, Robert C. Group therapy: a new 
approach for the church. Pastoral Psychol., 1955, 
6(53), 9-14.—One resource of value is group therapy, 
and the minister may employ it at the level which 
is equivalent to his training and qualifications. A 
group may work with a psychiatrically oriented 
leader for direct therapeutic goals. A church group 
may show concern for the feelings of the members 
in an atmosphere of understanding and acceptance to 
relieve tensions and develop more open communica- 
tion. A group may also show concern for current 
relationships among the members and between them 
and the leader. Suggestions are offered for con- 
ducting such groups in a church setting. —P. E. 
Johnson. 
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1108. Lewin, Bertram D. Dream psychology 
and the analytic situation. Psychoanal. Quart., 
1955, 24, 169-199.—An attempt is made to apply some 
of the knowledge and theory about sleep and the 
dream to an understanding of the analytic situation 
and “what happens on the couch.” In mapping the 
elements of dream psychology to the couch situation, 
the author discusses such topics as narcissism, free as- 
sociation, resistance, and the analyst. 42 references. 
—L. N. Solomon. 


1109. Locke, Norman. Trends in the literature 
on group psychotherapy. /nt. J. group Psychother., 
1955, 5, 181-184.—Contains some observations on vol- 
ume II of the Bibliography on Group Psychotherapy, 
compiled by the author. Volume II covers the four- 
year period from 1950 through 1953, and lists 476 
references. The American Group Psychotherapy As- 
sociation plans to publish succeeding volumes of the 
Bibliography.—H. H. Strupp. 

1110. Middleman, Ruth R. (U. Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia.) Arts and crafts as a group centered 
program. Group, 1954, 17(2), 16-22.—The grou 
centered approach of the social group worker, with 
its conviction that group members grow and de- 
velop as they feel their part in the group activity, can 
be applied to arts and crafts programs as a tool for 
group and individual development. Development of 
individual skills and personality growth can occur 
concurrently without any detriment to the furthering 
of the creative artistic talents of individuals —D. D. 
Raylesberg. 


1111. Mira y Lépez, Emilio. Origens e modali- 
dades da psicoterapia. (Origins and types of psy- 
chotherapy.) Arch. brasil. Psicotécnica, 1953, 5(2), 
71-72.—-A brief discussion of origins and types of 
psychotherapy (“lay,” analytic, and “integral”) is 
given by the author. This article is a condensation of 
the first lecture of a course in “minor” psychotherapy, 
offered by the I.S.0.P.—E. Florence. 


1112. Morton, Robert B. (V. A. Hospital, 
Houston, Tex.) An experiment in brief psycho- 
therapy. Psychol. Monogr., 1955, 69(1), No. 386, 
17 p-—As a result of experimentation with 20 
matched pairs of seriously maladjusted students, Mor- 
ton found that “we can reject the null hypothesis that: 
Problems of adjustment revealed in Thematic Apper- 
ception Stories, if analyzed within the theoretical 
structure of Rotter’s Social Learning Theory of Per- 
sonality, will not result in any greater improvement 
in adjustment than that which will occur through the 
combined operation of chance, unreliability of ratings, 
time and the effects of the initial diagnostic survey 
interview.”—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


1113. Mullan, Hugh. The grou Ss crea- 
tive function. Amer. J. Psychother., 1955, 9, 320- 
334.—“The analyst working intimately with groups 
has come to realize that emotional and intuitive cor- 
respondence with his patients can further the thera- 
peutic process. Culture is suspect because it is re- 
sponsible for the psychologically distorted person. 
Therapy as a creative process can best proceed in an 
‘acultural’ milieu.” The author suggests and de- 
scribes in part his therapy and identifies it with the 
artist’s endeavor. “It firstly aims at deep, immediate 
experiencing of one’s self with others. Secondly, 
through symbolic integrative interpretations, it at- 
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tempts to unshackle and support the creative urge 
common to us all.” 18 references—L. N. Solomon. 

1114. Mullan, Hugh. (Presbyterian Hosp., New 
York.) Transference and coun erence: new 
horizons. I/nt. J. growp Psychother., 1955, 5, 169- 
180.—The patient-therapist relationship is considered 
central to group psychotherapy ; it is asserted that this 
form of therapy mobilizes transference and counter- 
transference phenomena to a greater degree than 
individual therapy. By combining individual, group, 
and alternate sessions, the scope of therapy can be 
enlarged.—H. H. Strupp. 

1115. Mullen, Frances A. (Chicago, (Jll.) Public 
Schis.) Therapy and the school psychologist. 
Except. Child., 1955, 21, 257-259; 271.—The need 
of school children for something called “therapy” is 
posited. Regarding therapy as including “all those 
activities by which a trained professional person at- 
tempts to help a maladjusted individual achieve bet- 
ter adjustment in the world (including the school) in 
which he finds himself”, the part played by the school 
psychologist is recognized, even as regards the se- 
lection of cases for therapy and in serving as liaison 
between the school and the child guidance clinic or 
other competent service —T7. E. Newland. 

1116. Nacht, S., Bouvet, M., Bénassy, M., & 
Lechat, F. Les critéres de la fin du traitement 
psychanalytique. (Criteria for terminating psycho- 
analytic treatment.) Rev. frang. Psychanal., 1954, 
18, 328-365.—The notion of health is relative and no 
single criterion is adequate, yet a certain constella- 
tion of signs points to the termination of psycho- 
analytic treatment: absence of neurotic suffering, ap- 
titude for work, ability to attain a full psycho-sexual 
existence.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

1117. Orange, Arthur J. (Brooke Army Medical 
Center, Ft. Sam Houston, Tex.) A note on brief 
group psychotherapy with psychotic patients. /nt. 
J. group Psychother., 1955, 5, 80-83.—The author 
discusses the application of brief group therapy tech- 
niques to psychotic patients in military hospitals. In 
view of limited treatment time, modifications in tech- 
nique must be made. These are described under the 
following headings: (1) the use of co-therapists, (2) 
the therapist must assume a more directive role, (3) 
the introduction of a more disturbed, possibly de- 
lusional patient, who is able to talk, and who acts as a 
catalyst in the group, (4) programming and planning 
ahead. The author warns against the expectation of 
too spectacular results.—H. H. Strupp. 

1118. Pacella, Bernard L. “Nonshock” ther- 
apies in clinical practice. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1955, 
111, 845-850.—A brief description of a variety of 


non-shock biological therapies is given and certain 
generalizations are made about them. 25 references. 
—N. H. Pronko. 

1119. Phillips, Helen U. (U. Pennsylvania, Phil- 


adelphia.) What is group work skill? Group, 
1954, 16(5), 3-10.—Group work skill is not a matter 
of acquiring techniques. It is rather the possession 
of a set of conceptual principles which a worker 
has made his own by frequent successful use of them. 
Some of these major principles are: (1) a worker 
has a professional and not a — relationship to 
offer to his group members, (2) dynamic possibilities 
exist for helping in the reality of the present group 
situation, (3) all people have strengths, (4) related- 
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ness is the essence of group work skill and this de- 
pends in large part upon an understanding and use 
of feelings in relationships. The use of one of these 
concepts without the others does not result in group 
work skill. It is the use of these combi 


. concepts 
that creates skill in group work.—D. D. Raylesberg. 


1120. Raskin, N. J. Play therapy with blind 
children. New Outlook for the Blind, 1954, 48, 290- 
292.—Play therapy with blind children is basicall 
the same process that it is with children who see. It 
may be carried on in the same setting and is based 
on the same therapist attitudes that are considered 
therapeutic for seeing children. The impression made 
by the children is based on individual personality 
characteristics rather than their blindness. Like all 
children, they have a developing awareness of them- 
selves in relation to the world around them, but they 
have a special problem of having to react to attitudes 
of solicitousness and pity on the part of others. 
Parents of blind children in play therapy should be 
given an opportunity to explore their problems, but 
if they choose not to, the children may still profit 
from their therapeutic experience.—N. J. Raskin. 

1121. Rees, T. P., & Glatt, M. M. (Warlingham 
Park Hosp., Surrey, Eng.) The organization of a 
mental hospital on the is of group participa- 
tion. Int. J. group Psychother., 1955, 5, 157-161.— 
One of the main functions of the mental hospital 
is to reduce the patient’s subjective feelings of isola- 
tion and loneliness. The authors believe that the 
most satisfactory way of organizing a mental hospital 
as a therapeutic community is through group psycho- 
therapy, including also occupational and recreational 
therapy. The formation of therapeutic groups and 
the organization of treatment programs are briefly 
described.—H. H. Strupp. 

1122. Reider, Norman. The demonology of 
modern iatry. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1955, 111, 
851-856.—The magical thinking of early man that 
involved rituals and incantations to gain control of 
spirits is still present in modern medicine. The con- 
clusion drawn is that we cannot divest ourselves of 
this magic completely. If denied by the therapist, 
it will be indulged in by the patient. This social use- 
fulness, however, can be a danger.—N. H. Pronko. 

1123. Rosen, John Nathaniel. Transference: a 
concept of its origin, its purpose and its fate. 
Acta psychother. psychosom. orthopaedagog., 1954, 2, 
300-314.—Transference is not the consequence of 
having sought help, but the reason for it. It is not 
necessary to induce it or to resolve it. If it persists, 
it is a sign the patient’s needs have not been met. 
If they are, transference is no longer necessary and 
returns to its source in the unconscious. Transfer- 
ence causes a dissolution of resistance holding the 
unconscious in check with consequent invasion of 
consciousness by unconsciousness. Transference pro- 
duces the hallucination of psychosis in an attempt to 
produce the peace-restoring comforter. In the neu- 
rotic it produces the well-known confusions in rela- 
tion to the analyst.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

1124. Sarnoff, Irving. (U. Michigan, Ann Ar- 
bor.) Social reality and psychotherapeutic ideals. 
Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1955, 39, 26-33.—A realistic case 
study which brings to light the importance of estab- 
lishing for both patient and therapist an appreciation 
of the restricting influences that are exerted by the 
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social milieu of the patient w the attainment of 
certain psychotherapeutic ideals. This makes it in- 
cumbent w the therapist to “integrate the thera- 
eg ideal with the socially real."—-M. A. Seiden- 
f 


1125. Sarro Burbano, R. Conception “situative” 
du transfert et du contretransfert. (‘“Situative” 
concept of transference and countertransference. 
Acta psychother. psychosom. orthopaedagog., 1954, 
2, 353-363.—That the human relationships during 
analysis can not be verbalized requires re-examina- 
tion; these emotional events must be described phe- 
nomenologically. Counter-transference is a prerequi- 
site of psychological insight, never attainable by 
purely intellectual means. Positive and negative re- 
actions help to understand the patient. The therapist 
who yields to premature analysis is not a genuine 
analyst. English and German summaries.—G. 
Rubin-Rabson. 

1126. Schneck, Jerome M. Hypnotic interviews 
with the therapist in fantasy. J. clin. exp. Hyp- 
nosis, 1955, 3, 109-116.—This is an extension of the 
writer’s work on “scene visualizations” as an adjunct 
to hypnotherapy. The ratients in this report incor- 
porate a fantasied therapist into their imagery and 
conduct an interview on this level—E. G. Aiken. 

1127. Schwung, Henriette. Charakterwandel im 
Spiegel der Handschrift. (Change of character as 
reflected in handwriting.) Psychol. Rdsch., 1953, 4, 
284-294.—The author is concerned how the changes 
brought about in therapy are revealed in handwriting. 
For this purpose she compared the handwriting be- 
fore and after treatment in 14 cases and the hand- 
writing of some individuals who changed without 
treatment. She found that if looked at single factors 
almost everything in the handwriting except rhythm 
and form can be changed. But if handwriting is 
evaluated from a more total point of view it showed 
that only the energy structure is subjected to decisive 
changes. The total quantity of energy remains static 
but its various components can be changed and thus 
bring about a different character and handwriting.— 
M. J. Stanford 

1128. Slavson, S. R. Criteria for selection and 
rejection of patients for various types of group 
psychotherapy. /nt. J. group Psychother., 1955, 5, 
3-30.—Stressing the need for therapeutic specificity, 
Slavson lists four general criteria for selecting pa- 
tients for group psychotherapy: (1) degree of satis- 
faction in childhood interpersonal relations, (2) de- 
gree of sexual disturbance, (3) ego strength, (4) 
superego development. There is a detailed discussion 
of indications and counterindications for group ther- 
apy with respect to different types of patients, both 
adults and children. Reference is also made to the 
problem of countertransference as it affects the selec- 
tion of patients—H. H. Strupp. 

1129. Sommer, Gerhart R., Mazo, Bernarr, & 
Lehner, George F. J. (UCLA, Los Angeles, Calif.) 
An empirical investigation of therapeutic “listen- 
ing”. J. clin. Psychol., 1955, 11, 132-136.—“A ra- 
tionale for the investigation of ‘listening’ in therapy 
was presented. ‘Listening’ was defined as the re- 
lationship between the stimulus input of the patient 
and the implicit hypotheses of the therapist about the 
patient which are made explicit in the therapist’s 
verbal response under experimental conditions. . . 
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Experienced therapists were found to make signifi- 
cantly more interpretative responses than trainees, but 
no differences were found between these two grou 
on any of the seven content categories used.” Ss 
were 9 graduate students in clinical psychology and 
10 practicing psychotherapists.—L. B. Heathers. 

1130. Speer, Ernst. Ist arztliche Psychotherapie 
ein Instrument der Menschenfiihrung? (Is medi- 
cal psychotherapy an instrument of human leader- 
ship?) Z. Psychother. med. Psychol., 1955, 5, 49-57. 
—Medical psychotherapy is not to be confused with 
human guidance which is the task of educational, re- 
ligious or political leaders. The decline of the Ad- 
lerian “movement” and the philosophical divagations 
of many medical psychotherapists are cited as ex- 
amples of what happens when the medical standpoint 
is forsaken. From taking the patient’s history, 
through diagnosis and re-diagnosis, to the treatment 
of the unassimilated experiences in the patient’s life, 
psychotherapy is medical in character —E. W. Eng. 

1131. Spiegel, John P. Psychotherapy as a sys- 
tem of social roles. /. nerv. ment. Dis., 1954, 120, 
395.—Abstract and discussion. 

1132. Stokvis, Berthold. Hypnose in der 4rzt- 
lichen Praxis. (Hypnosis in medical practice. ) 
Basel and New York: S. Karger, 1955. xii, 336 p. 
$9.25.—In this introductory text for medical students 
and physicians, the author reviews the war and post- 
war literature dealing with hypnosis, describes varied 
methods, and presents 35 case illustrations complete 
with explicit directions. The Levy-Suhl color con- 
trast technique is preferred and an especially designed 
paper board is appended for practice purposes. Ap- 
plications of the method for differential diagnoses, 
forensic psychiatry, psychosomatics, etc., are con- 
sidered, together with a discussion of indications and 
re ee 679 references.—H. P. David. 


1133. , Hans H. Psychotherapeutic tech- 
nique, oo onal affiliation, and experience level. 
J. consult. Psychol., 1955, 19, 97-102.—Three pro- 


fessiona! groups consisting of 25 psychiatrists, 7 psy- 
chologists and 9 psychiatric social workers of varying 
experience were studied in terms of therapeutic re- 
sponses. The three groups were similar except for a 
statistically significant predilection for reassurance 
by the social worker. Other results showed that ex- 
perienced psychiatrists give more interpretive re- 
sponses and use more passive rejection. Inexperi- 
enced psychiatrists prefer exploratory responses. 
Professional affiliation is a minor influence on the 
kind of technique used in therapy. There were more 
conspicuous differences found between experienced 
and inexperienced psychiatrists than similarly com- 
pared psychologists who appeared more homogeneous. 


—A. J. Bachrach. 

1134. Thomas, Dorothy V. (Family and Child 
Services, Washington, D. C.) Casework 
in family agencies. J. psychiat. soc. Wk, 1955, 24, 
153-158.—Unique characteristics of a family agency 
are described and discussed under these headings: 
(1) the historical and current environment in which 
the family agency practices; (2) changing viewpoint 
and treatment methods; (3) current statement of 
practice and its implications; (4) use of psychiatric 
consultation.—L. B. Costin. 

1135. Ungricht, —. Orientation professionnelle 
pour étudiants et gradués: la réintégration d’intel- 
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lectuels échoués. (Vocational guidance for students 
and graduates: the reintegration of stranded intel- 
lectuals.) Travail et Méthodes, 1954, No. 74, 46.— 


Abstract. 

1136. Wayne, Georg: Comparative study of 
thiamylal and ans (pentothal) in electro- 
convulsive therapy. A4.M.A. Arch. Neurol. Psy- 
chiat., 1955, 73, 533-535.—By study of 25 patients 
treated prior to electroshock with either thiamylal or 
thiopental (both in conjunction with atropine) no 
difference was found in effectiveness of shock. It is 
concluded that if the seizures should be minimized, 
then Anectine should be used as a premedication 
rather than either of the 2 aforementioned thiobarbi- 
turates—L. A. Pennington. 

1137. Wilhelm, Wolfgang. Die othera- 
peutischen Méglichkeiten der gezielten Stimm- 
wiedergabe. (The psychotherapeutic possibilities of 
the reproduction of voice.) Psychol. Rdsch., 1953, 
4, 275-283.—The psychotherapy of the reproduction 
of the voice is based on the possibility to face one’s 
own self by one’s own voice. This facing cannot be 
surpassed in intensity and impressiveness by any 
other kind of therapy. Even the recognizing of one- 
self by means of a mirror is not as effective as that 
by the voice. The author recognizes that there are 
still problems to be solved in the application of this 
procedure which necessitate the collaboration of music 
theorists and different kinds of psychologists —M. J. 
Stanford. 


(See also abstracts 465, 722, 766, 878, 1140, 1142, 
1152, 1193, 1216, 1224, 1337, 1349, 1351, 1352, 
1363, 1366, 1372, 1374, 1375, 1383, 1399, 1426) 
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1138. Brazil. Universidade. Instituto de Psi- 
quiatria. Clinica de Orientagao de Infancia. Um 
caso em estudo. (A case study.) J. brasil. Psiquiat., 
1954, 3(1), 25-39.—A study of a team approach to 
the diagnosis of aberrant behavior in a ten year old 
boy. Symptoms, beginning at ten months, included 
difficulties in school, highly aggressive behavior, day- 
dreaming, and petty theft—G. S. Wieder. 

1139. Cameron, Kenneth. Diagnostic categories 
in child iatry. Brit. J. med. Psychol., 1955, 
28, 67-71.—“Three concepts are basic: I. The child 
is a maturing, developing organism. II. This matura- 
tion and development is taking place in relation to an 
external (and internal) environment, to which the 
child is reacting and adapting—scme of these reac- 
tions and adaptations becoming established in the 
child. III. The child is an individual pursuing his 
own aims and purposes. Evidences of disturbance are 
broadly grouped therefore as to whether they can be 
regarded as in the field of development, reaction to 
the environment, or individual to the child.”—C. L. 
Winder. 

1140. Favreau, J.-A. Aspects psychanalytiques 
de la relation parents-enfants en pratique psychia- 
trique infantile. (Psychoanalytic aspects of parent- 
child relations in the practice of child psychiatry.) 
Rev. frang. Psychanal., 1954, 18, 366-385.—Particu- 
larly well developed parents can, with help, under- 
stand their own attitudes and overcome their diffi- 
culties; in others, transference to the therapist dis- 
rupts family relations temporarily, the disruption 
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acting as a sedative for anxiety. In most cases, par- 
ents’ deep attitudes correspond with their most stable, 
narcissistically derived, character defenses. Too 
rapid interpretation inflicts trauma and stimulates re- 
sistance. Here lengthy treatment is indicated so that 
the narcissistic trauma is su e during the re- 
adjustment of position —G. Rubin-Rabson. 

1141. Germain, José. La psicologia clinica y la 
escuela. (Clinical psychology and the school.) Rev. 
Psicol. Pedag. apl., Valencia, 1954, 5, 11-37.—A de- 
scription is made of the development of guidance 
services in Spain since 1927. The spread of clinical 
psychology in that country is considered, and factors 
contributing to its development are briefly discussed. 
The functions of the psychologist in the school are 
outlined. English summary.—E. Sénchez-Hidalgo. 

1142. Grobe, Wilh. (Marienstrasse 15, Nurem- 
berg, Germany.) Soziale Therapie in der Erzie- 
hungsberatung. (Social oy in child guidance 
work.) Prax. Kinderpsychol. Kinderpsychiat., 1954, 
3, 51-53.—Social therapy aims at the solution of the 
child’s problem by effecting changes of the “social 
space” to which the child is exposed. This can be 
accomplished by influencing significant persons in the 
child’s environment. In many cases environmental 
manipulation is of value because of the many practical 
problems which make individual therapy too time- 
consuming and expensive.—E. Schwerin. 

1143. Haesler,W. Die Organisation der Kinder- 
und Jugendhilfe in Frankreich. (The organization 
of child and adolescent guidance in France.) Prax. 
Kinderpsychol. Kinderpsychiat., 1954, 3, 186-189.—A 
summary of facilities for child guidance and service 
to the mentally handicapped in France is presented. 
It is based on the book by Néret: “L’Enfance in- 
adaptée” published in 1953 by Editions Sociales 
Francaises, Paris —E. Schwerin. 

1144. Head, W. A. (Juvenile Diagnostic Center, 
Columbus, O.) Group work in a diagnostic 
agency. Group, 1954, 16(5), 17-22—One of the 
most important functions of a group work supervisor 
in a residential children’s diagnostic center is to help 
the untrained workers (cottage parents) to make the 
maximum use of insights possessed by the clinical 
staff of the agency (psychiatrists, psychologists, case 
workers. )—D. D. Raylesberg. 

1145. Irons, Lucia, & Ganter, Grace. (Cleve- 
land, (O.) Guidance Center.) The coordination of 
group work and casework to promote effective 
treatment in a child guidance clinic. Amer. J. 
Orthopsychiat., 1955, 25, 138-147—The successful 
treatment of a child and her mother is described to 
show how group work and casework were coordinated 
in a child guidance clinic. As anxiety was precipi- 
tated in one situation and worked out in another, 
the seesawing back and forth from the individual to 
the group and back again illustrates how the two 
byes supplement and implement each other.—R. 


1146. Kiihnel, Gottfried. Die Beteiligung des 
Psychotherapeuten an der Erziehungsberatung. 
(The participation of the psycho-therapist in child 
guidance.) Prax. Kinderpsychol. Kinderpsychiat., 


1954, 3, 129-132.—The present status of child guid- 
ance programs in Germany in general, and the role of 
the play therapist in particular are discussed.—E. 
Schwerin. 
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1147. Mstergaard, Lise. (University Child Psy- 
chological Clinic, C: spew F bér- 
: Preventive child psychiatry.) Nord. 
Psykol., 1954, 6, 93-96.—A presentation of some of 
the main points of a speech which Gerald Caplain 
delivered at a meeting of the Danish Society for 
Child Psychiatry and Clinical Child Psychology. 
The main attention of the modern mental hygienist 
has changed from the patient’s pathology to the 
pathogenic factors in the environment. He should 
attempt to find “pathogenic key persons” and improve 
their influence upon society. y the most im- 
portant key persons are mothers and much emphasis 
should be placed on parent-child relations. It is pro- 
posed that the mental hygienists seek out these “key 
persons” and help them, through consultations, im- 
prove their relations with others.—B. Karlsen. 

1148. Rouman, Jack. (Montebello (Calif.) Uni- 
fied Sch. District.) School children’s problems as 
related to parental factors. Understanding the 
Child, 1955, 24, 50-53.—Using 400 case studies of 
children Rouman divided them into four groups: (1) 
employed mother, (2) step-parents and guardians, 
(3) lack of adult male, and (4) control group. He 
compared children in the four groups as to the per- 
cent falling in the following categories: academic 
failure, aggressive behavior, withdrawing behavior, 
nervous tendencies, stealing, sex, etc. Additional 
data are presented with respect to order of birth and 
comparisons are also made on the basis of scores on 
the California Test of Personality—W. Coleman. 


1149. Schneider, K. Mentel Hygiene fiir Kinder 
in Schweden. (Mental hygiene for children in 
Sweden.) Prax. Kinderpsychol. Kinderpsychiat., 
1954, 3, 148-151.—The mental hygiene program for 
children in Sweden is discussed. While all child 
guidance clinics are government sponsored, other fa- 
cilities for children such as special schools, Kinder- 
garten, are under joint community and government 
sponsorship. The team approach is the preferred one 
in most facilities —E. Schwerin. 

1150. Schrager, Jules. (Jilinois Children’s Home 
and Aid Society, Chicago, lll.) Child care staff re- 
cording in a treatment institution. Soc. Casewk, 
1955, 36, 74-81.—The author bases his discussion on 
an assumption of mutually interacting responsibilities 
on the part of therapists and child care institution 
staff, pointing out that to achieve such interaction 
there must be clear channels of communication be- 
tween the significant persons in the residential treat- 
ment setting. To illustrate particular aspects of the 
problem, excerpts are used from records written by 
child care staff at the Southard School of the Men- 
ninger Foundation.—L. B. Costin. 


1151. Schwidder, W. Die Behandlung psychisch 
abnormer Kinder und Jugendlicher. (The treat- 
ment of children and adolescents with psycho- 
pathology.) Prax. Kinderpsychol. Kinderpsychiat., 
1954, 3, 81-85.—Since German child guidance clinics 
are at present faced with the necessity of setting up 
in- and out-patient facilities for the treatment of emo- 
tional disturbances, it is advisable to draw heavily on 
the experiences and methods which foreign clinics 
have to offer. Multidimensional diagnosis to dis- 
tinguish between primary organic and psychogenic 
pathology should decide the plan for treatment. A 
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combination of various therapeutic techniques is 
recommended. 10 references—E. Schwerin. 

1152. Schwidder, Werner. Erfahrungen aus der 
psychotherapeutischen Kinderabteilung. (Experi- 
ences from the children’s division for psycho-ther- 
apy.) Prax. Kinderpsychol. Kinderpsychiat., 1954, 
3, 287-292.—52 children between 7 and 14 years of 
whom 37 were boys and 15 girls, were treated in the 
children’s division of a state hospital since November, 
1952. 60% of the cases of functional origin were 
successful in treatment. “Severely delinquent” chil- 
dren proved unsuitable for placement there. The 
question is raised whether there is a significant re- 
lationship between nailbiting in childhood and de- 
velopment of neurosis in adulthood. Childhood symp- 
toms such as nailbiting, enuresis, encopresis, should 
be treated early rather than dismissed lightly. Case 
material is presented —E. Schwerin. 

1153. Staver, Nancy; McGinnis, Manon, & 
Young, Robert A. (Guidance Camps Trust, Bos- 
ton, Mass.) Intake policies and procedures in a 
therapeutic camp. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1955, 
25, 148-161.—Selection of children for a treatment 
camp is complicated by the fact that intake selection 
must take account of the individual child’s potential 
relationship with the other campers who are being 
chosen and must realize that a mistake in the selection 
of one child may harm not only that child but the 
whole group. The treatment camp must itself take 
the responsibility for the selection of campers. Sam- 
ple intake interviews are discussed.—R. E. Perl. 

1154. Steiger, Ruth. Vom kiinsterlischen Ges- 
talten bei der Behandlung kindlicher Neurosen. 


(Artistic creativity in the treatment of infantile 


neuroses.) Prax. Kinderpsychol. Kinderpsychiat., 
1954, 3, 113-116.—Cases of 4 and 5 year old boys 
with difficulty in making the transition from early 
childhood to latency are cited. So long as this diffi- 
culty persisted, the boys preferred water play and 
coloring with red water color in therapy. Later their 
readiness to gain greater independence from the 
mother and to become interested in other children was 
characterized by changes in their play patterns to 
modelling with clay. They created round, square, or 
elongated shapes which resembled phallic symbols, de- 
noting masculinity and strength. These productions 
are compared with antique works of art of similar 
shape and meaning. 28 references.—E. Schwerin. 


1155. Sylvester, Lorna. (Milton Hershey Sch., 
Hershey, Pa.) Casework in a psychiatric setting. 
J. psychiat. soc. Wk, 1955, 24, 148-153.—Describes 
the role of a caseworker in a child guidance clinic 
which is in the process of developing a psychiatric 
unit. Emphasis placed on the “multiplicity of re- 
sponsibilities and relationships which the psychiatric 
case worker must assume” as he collaborates with 
the staff psychiatrist, casework supervisor, and psy- 
chologist—L. B. Costin. 

1156. Szurek, S. A. (Langley Porter Clinic, San 
Francisco 22, Calif.) Concerning the sexual dis- 
orders of parents and their children. J. nerv. ment. 

is., 1954, 120, 369-378.—By means of illustrative 
case histories, a therapeutic procedure toward clinical 
cases of children’s neuroses is described, which in- 
cludes concomitant work with both parents, thus tak- 
ing into account the psycho-sexual actuality of both 
parents rather than by reconstruction of, and in- 
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ferences from, patient’s report. A tentative list of 
common experiential factors in such cases and their 
possible relations is included. 22 references.—N. H. 
Pronko. 

1157. v. Au, Thilde. (Reutlinger Strasse 7, Ber- 
lin-Siidende, Germany.) Betreuungsfall aus der 
Erziehungsberatung. (Report on a treatment case 
from child guidance practice.) Prax. Kinderpsychol. 
Kinderpsychiat., 1954, 3, 92-97—The simultaneous 
participation of 2 brothers in group play sessions 
is discussed. Both received individual counseling by 
a dynamically oriented group leader, in addition to 
the play sessions —E. Schwerin. 


(See also abstract 687) 
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1158. Arnstein, E. (Vocational Guidance Centre, 
Hadassah, Jerusalem.) A drawing test as a rough 
measure of occupational fitness of young immi- 
grants. Jerusalem: Hadassah Vocational Education 
Services, 1954. 13 p. (Mimeo.)—To select the most 
suitable candidates for various vocational courses, a 
Candle Test (to copy a given figure) was administered 
in 1951/53 to about 500 boys and girls, 14-18 years 
of age (96% of them newcomers), as a part of a bat- 
tery of group tests. Achievement depends on in- 
telligence as well as on form perception and manual 
dexterity. Immigrants from European countries have 
higher averages than those from Oriental countries. 
The average scores of boys are only slightly better 
than those of girls. There is a high correlation be- 
tween test performances and success in the course.— 
H. Ormian. 

1159. Beilin, Harry. (U. Minnesota, Minneapo- 
lis.) The application of general developmental 
principles to e vocational area. J. counsel. Psy- 
chol., 1955, 2, 53-57.—A distinction is made “between 
the concepts of occupational choice and vocational de- 
velopment . . . vocational development is one aspect 
of the individual’s total development and as subject 
to the oo of development as are other aspects. 
adiuas, rinciples are applied to vocational de- 
velopment nd examples given.—M. M. Reece. 

1160. Gille, R. L’orientation professionnelle en 
France. (Vocational guidance in France.) Bull. 
Ass. int. Psychotech., 1955, 4(1), 46-63.—Vocational 
guidance programs in France are centralized as is the 
educational system. The organization and work of 
this system are described. It is compulsory that 14 
year olds in the primary schools be given guidance in 
the public system or in private agencies. English 
translation.—C. M. Louttit. 

1161. Hoyt, Donald P. (U. Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis.) An evaluation of group and individual 
programs in vocational guidance. J. appl. Psychol., 
1955, 39, 26-30.—60 male college students were di- 
vided into 3 groups: 20 received vocational counsel- 
ing individually, 20 received counseling in groups, 20 
received no counseling. All Ss indicated their tenta- 
tive vocational choices, how certain they were of 
them, and how satisfied they were with them both 
before and after the experimental period. With origi- 
nal scores held constant, both group and individual 
counsellees were significantly more certain of their 
choices, more satisfied with them, and probably more 
realistic in them than the controls. “The time-saving 
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quality of the group program, together with its demon- 
strated effectiveness, argues for the institution of 
group programs in vocational guidance.”—P. Ash. 

1162. Lipset, Seymour Martin (Columbia U., 
New York.), Bendix, Reinhard, & Malm, F. Theo- 
dore. Job plans and entry into the labor market. 
Soc. Forces, 1955, 33, 224-232.—Vocational advice 
is more frequently given to individuals whose fami- 
lies can afford to keep them in school. This advice 
is more realistic than that afforded the children of 
working-class parents. Parental social status and 
their children’s education are “closely related both to 
the nature of the children’s first jobs and to the pat- 
tern of their later careers."—-A. R. Howard. 

1163. McMahon, D. L orientation profession- 
nelle faite dans des conditions favorables. (Voca- 
tional guidance made under favorable conditions.) 
Travail et Méthodes, 1954, No. 74, 46.—Abstract. 

1164. Mira y Lopez, —. Quelques problems de 
synthése en orientation professionnelle. (Some 
problems of synthesis in vocational guidance.) Tra- 
vail et Méthodes, 1954, No. 74, 44-46.—Abstract. 

1165. Nowacki, Tadeusz. Osobowy arkusz ob- 
serwacyjny ; wprowadzenie teoretyczne. (Personal 
observational sheet ; theoretical introduction.) Lédz: 
1947. 64, xxi p.—This is a project of the observa- 
tional personality blank for use in vocational guid- 
ance. In the introduction the author discusses a 
number of problems which must be taken into ac- 
count in connection with the choice of a career, such 
as the intellect, character, interests, aptitudes, social 
environment, school notes, etc. 23 references.—M. 
Choynowski. 


(See also abstracts 71, 1478, 1486, 1563) 
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1166. Baker, A. A. (Netherne Hosp., Surrey, 
Eng.) Observations on the effect of largactil in 
psychiatric illness. J. ment. Sci., 1955, 101, 175- 
182.—As rated on the Wittenborn scale, patients in 
all categories, except conversion hysteric, showed 
significant symptomatic improvement. The state of 
quiet indifference shown by patients suggests marked 
reduction in basic drives —W. L. Wilkins. 

1167. Bermann, Gregorio. (Neuropathological 
Hospital, Cordoba, Argentine.) Podstawy psychia- 
trii poréwnawczej. (Foundations of comparative 
psychiatry.) | Neurol., Neurochirurg., Psychiat. 
Polska, 1951, 1, 126-133.—The author points to the 
necessity of a sociological and comparative approach 
to psychiatry. He defines comparative psychiatry as 
a branch of psychiatry which is based on the data and 
statements of the sociology, psychiatry, cultural an- 
thropology, history and economics, and compares 
psychiatric data concerning various countries and 
human groupings, taking into consideration the cul- 
tural phenomena. He stresses that in comparing 
various facts in different countries we must consider 
the present conditions and the rhythm of develop- 
ment, historical and cultural background, psychiatric 
geography and the comparative statistics —M. Choy- 
nowski. 

1168. Bever, Christopher T. 
ern 


Psychiatry in east- 
Germany. J. clin. exp. Psychopath., 1955, 16, 
51-58.—Psychiatry in eastern Germany has under- 
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Hereditary determinism is 
superseded. Great emphasis is now on the im- 
portance of environmental factors, largely economic 
in nature. Orientation is increasingly physiologic. 
Therapeutically, _ physical measures as prefrontal 
lobotomy are legally forbidden. The basic attitude 
toward psychotherapy remains authoritarian and 
manipulative of the patient. 35-item bibliography.— 
S. Kavruck. 

1169. Brill, H. Training and research in a State 

t of Mental Hygiene. Quart. Rev. Psy- 
chiat. Neurol., 1955, 16, 45-50.—Research and train- 
ing functions in the New York State Department of 
Mental Hygiene are shown to be closely intertwined 
with those of treatment and prevention. Budgetary 
considerations are presented.—S. Kavruck. 

1170. Buss, Arnold H. (Larue D. Carter Mem. 
Hosp., Indianapolis, Ind.) Stimulus generalization 
as a function of clinical anxiety and direction of 

generalization. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1955, 50, 
1-273" ‘This experiment studied stimulus gen- 
eralization in psychiatric patients as a function of di- 
rection of generalization and clinical anxiety. It was 
found that direction of generalization along the height 
continuum did not significantly affect the gradient of 
stimulus generalization. Level of clinical anxiety, as 
measured by the Taylor Manifest Anxiety Scale, aiso 
did not significantly affect the gradient of stimulus 
generalization. The validity of the Taylor scale with 
psychiatric patients was discussed briefly.”—L. N. 
Solomon. 

1171. Chapple, Eliot D. Contributions of an- 
thropology to institutional psychiatry. Hum. Org., 
1954, 13(2), 11-16.—Organizational analysis and in- 
teraction study reveal persons with temper-tantrums, 
stubbornness and other symptoms of defensiveness. 
These patients are not improved by traditional psy- 
chotherapy but by elimination of stress within the or- 
ganization. The relief of organizational stress can 
provide new references for psychiatric handling of be- 
havior disorders.—L. M. Hanks, Jr. 

1172. Clausen, John A., & Kohn, Melvin L. The 
ecological approach in try. Amer. J. 
Sociol., 1954, 60, 140-151.—(Includes comment by 
H. Warren Dunham and rejoinder by authors. ) 

1173. Dession, George H. try and pub- 
lic policy. Psychiatry, 1955, 18, 1-8.—With the ex- 
panding knowledge of psychiatry and the increasing 
participation of psychiatrists in the formation of pub- 
lic policy, laws can become more enlightened, more 
consistent with public mores, and more capable of 
realistic enforcement. Interdisciplinary relationships 
between law and psychiatry are discussed, social 
deviations defined and the psychiatrist’s role in as- 
sessing potential public compliance to proposed legis- 
lation is outlined. Psychiatric terminology must be 
reassessed to assure that implicit value judgments 
used in community decisions are not distortions.— 
C. T. Bever. 

1174. Ellenberger, Henri. A comparison of 
Euro and ican try. Bull. Men- 
ninger Clin., 1955, 19, 43-52.—European and Ameri- 
can psychiatry differ in many fundamental ways: the 
emphasis upon symptoms as opposed to problems; 
psychiatric genetics, constitution psychiatry, charac- 
terology, and the principle of specificity as opposed 
to situation and reaction and the principle of individ- 
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ual dynamism and adjustment. The roles of the 
social worker and clinical psychology are more de- 
veloped in America —W. A. Varvel. 

1175. Fabing, Howard D., Hawkins, 5 Robert, 
& Moulton, James A. L. Clinical on a 
(2-piperidyl) benzhydrol hkydr a new 
antidepressant drug. Amer. J. Soa: 1955, 111, 
832-836.—Data are summarized on the first 131 pa- 
tients administered Meratran in order to determine 
the clinical usefulness of this new antidepressant.— 
N. H. Pronko. 

1176. Ginsburg, Sol Wiener. The 


tice of psychiatry. Bull. Menninger Clin., 1958, 19, 


33-42.—From the vantage point of almost 30 years 


of training and practice in analytic psychiatry, Dr. 
Ginsburg comments upon such topics as procedural 
changes in psychotherapy, the need for dealing more 
adequately with the general practitioners or specialists 
who refer patients to psychiatrists, the cost of psy- 
chiatric services in general, the changing climate 
within which private practice operates, and the re- 
sults of therapy —W. A. Varvel. 

1177. Hamister, Richard C. (VA Hosp., Palo 
Alto, Calif.) An investigation of patient and staff 
opinions con the effectiveness of neuro- 

tric hospital staff members. J. soc. Psy- 
chol., 1955, 41, 115-137.—The extent of agreement 
“among patients and staff of a neuropsychiatric ward 
as to which of the aides working there were most 
competent and incompetent was studied by means of 
paired comparisons and ratings.” Patients “pre- 
ferred aides who took a friendly interest in them; 
who were kind, approachable, dependable, and will- 
ing to do small favors. They expressed negative 


opinions about aides who were disinterested, in- 


sincere, rough, cross, or sarcastic.” Doctors and 
nurses “consider tact, personal security, a rather 
submissive attitude toward authority, and kindliness 
toward patients as being equally important qualities 
in an aide.”—J. C. Franklin. 


1178. is, Noel G. (Middlesex Hosp., Lon- 
don, tag) the contribution of psychological 


medicine to general J. ment. Sci., 1955, 
101, 1-11.—Emotional factors in production of milk 
by mothers, in modification of electrophysiological 
measures, in physical changes sometimes induced in 
amytal therapy are cited as examples of contributions 
from psychiatry to general medical practice. How 
medical psychology came to be a specialty in Great 
Britain is reviewed.—W. L. Wilkins. 


1179. Harrower, Molly. (Ed.) Medical and psy- 
chological teamwork in the care of the 
ill. Springfield, Ill.: C. C Thomas, 1955. xii, 232 p. 
$5.75.—This volume is the report of a conference 
held in March 1954 under the auspices of the Josiah 
Macy, Jr. Foundation and the University of Texas 
Medical Branch. It consists of 34 brief papers, re- 
ports of study groups, and discussions dealing with 
the care and treatment of the chronically ill; psy- 
chological problems in chronic illness; problems in 
treatment teamwork, in training medical and psy- 
chological personnel, in interdisciplinary research and 
in communication. The editor crystallizes the prob- 
lem in an introductory paper, L. S. Kubie’s address 
presents the “pros and cons of a new medical dis- 
cipline,” and C. D. Leake offers a concluding note. 
91 references.—H. P. David. 
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1180. Hrbek, Jaromir, & yon tae (Palack 
U., Olomouc, Czechoslovakia.) uéeni I. p. 
Pavlova o vy8si nervové tinnosti. (A review of 
the Pavlov’s theory of higher nervous activity.) 
Prague: Statni pedagogické nakladatelstvi, 1954. 
187 p. Kés. 20,40.—This is the 2nd part of the uni- 
versity textbook of the experimental and clinical 
pathophysiology of the nervous system. Its Ist part 
deals with the life and work of Pavlov, ideological 
sources of his views, main principles of his theory 
of the physiology of nervous system, and his method 
of investigation. 2nd part is devoted to the physiol- 
ogy of the higher nervous activity, and 3rd part to 
the pathophysiology of the higher nervous activity — 
M. Choynowski. 

1181. Jones, Charles H., Blachly, Paul H., & 
Brookhart, J. M. The analeptic action of 4 
ripheral i stimulation in insulin 
A.M.A,. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1955, 73, 560-564, 
—Peripheral electrical stimulation (leg ‘area) aroused 
7 schizophrenic patients on each of 15 trials from 
—_, hypoglycemic coma. It is concluded that “the 

cfhect ect reported for similar currents applied to 
the head is most probably due to stimulation of pe- 
ripheral nerves, and not to a transcerebral action.”— 
L. A. Pennington. 

1182. Le Gallais, Pierre. A “con © organo- 
dinamica” da psiquiatria de Henry (The or- 
gan-dynamic conception of psychiatry of Henry Ey.) 
J. brasil. Psiquiat., 1954, 3, 61-69.—Three theories 
offered to explain the origin of mental disorders in 
psychiatry are examined. The mechanism of Pavlov, 
the psychodynamic principles formulated by Freud, 
and finally the organ-dynamic conception of Henry 
Ey are compared and criticized —G. S. Wieder. 

1183. Lemkau, Paul V. The epidemiological 
study of mental illnesses and mental health. Amer. 
J. Psychiat., 1955, 111, 801-809.—Epidemiological 
studies to date are analyzed to show that progress has 
been made from this approach to mental illness. The 
advantages of continued research on populations as 
complementing individual studies are indicated. 41 
references.——N. H. Pronko. 

1184. Linn, ——. ory Sinai Hosp., New York.) 
A handbook of ew York: Tat try: a practical 
guide to therapy. ork: International Uni- 
versities Press, 1955. mel p. $10.00.—Ad- 
dressed primarily to Pag “this book aims in 
the main to furnish practical answers to many of the 
questions which arise in mental hospital work.” The 
38 chapters and 5 appendices deal with the thera- 
peutic utilization of hospital facilities, functions and 
integration of other professions, special needs of pa- 
tients, administrative aspects of training and research, 
and relations with the patient’s family and the com- 
munity. “The emphasis throughout is on the rela- 
tionship of theory to practice.” Each chapter cites 
annotated references.—H. P. David. 

1185. Macmillan, Allister Miles. Explorations 
in rural community health, with particular refer- 

psycho- symptoms. 
tion Abstr., 1955, 15, 157.—Abstract. 
Pry. Soggy + Benjamin. (N. Y. State Dept. 
9-, rota fap eet op Se relation to 

sy Sette first admissions to hos- 
vitals f for mental an 2 New York State. Ment. 
Hyqg., N. Y., 1955, 39, 196-224.—A statistical report 
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on the sex and age characteristics of first admissions 
to hospitals for mental disease in New York State in- 
dicates such findings as: The rate of admission is 
higher for males than females, and there are sex dif- 
ferences in diagnostic categories. The average age 
of first admissions has risen by 7.7 years since 1920, 
with individuals over 60 being admitted at an increas- 
ing rate. Rates of first admissions have increased 
since 1920; they increase with age and are higher 
for males than for females at corresponding ages.— 
M. A. Seidenfeld. 

1127. Marshall, Andrew W., & Goldhamer, Her- 
bert. An application of Markov processes to the 
study of the epidemiology of mental disease. /. 
Amer, statist. Ass., 1955, 50, 99-129.—Some methods 
that have been applied to studies of mental disease. 
These studies are epidemiological in character, that 
is they deal with the distribution and frequency of 
mental disease in different population groups. We 
are primarily interested in getting answers to several 
substantive problems. The concern is methodological 
and the emphasis is on the applied mathematical sta- 
tistics and model construction of simple Markov proc- 
esses.—G. C. Carter. 

1188. Masserman, Jules H. (Northwestern U., 
Chicago, Il.) The practice of dynamic psychiatry. 
Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders, 1955. xxx, 790 p.— 
The present volume extends Biodynamics as previ- 
ously developed in the author’s “Principles of dynamic 
psychiatry” to clinical psychiatry and to the theory 
and practice of medicine and its specialties. Part I 
deals with the rationale, objective and methods of the 
psychiatric interview techniques for estimating spe- 
cial capacities and defects and with the symptoms of 
behavior disorder. Part II considers syndromes of 
behavior disorder. Part III continues with clinical 
exposition and with ways of formulating psychiatric 
etiology, diagnosis and prognosis suited for those lay- 
men with whom the physician must deal. Part IV 
deals theoretically with clinical dynamics of affect and 
self. Part V, (302 pages), the practice of dynamic 
psychiatry, discusses a variety of dynamic principles 
and therapeutic techniques. 48-page bibliography.— 
N. H. Pronko. 

1189. Matthews, Robert A., & Rowland, Loyd 
W. How to recognize and handle abnormal peo- 
ple; a manual for the police officer. New York: 
Nat'l Assoc. Mental Health, Inc., 1954. 48 p. 65¢. 
—Section 1, made up of 4 chapters on problems of 
recognition and management, is followed by a section 
dealing with specific problems (psychopathy, alcohol- 
ism, drug addiction, sexual offender). Section 3 (1 
chapter) considers the personal problems and per- 
sonality of the police officer in relation to the overall 
topic—L. A. Pennington. 

1190. Meduna, L. J. The place of biological psy- 
chiatry in the evolution of human thought. J. nerv. 
ment. Dis., 1955, 121, 1-4.—The evolution of human 
thought is traced out at different stages and places 
are designated on the continuum for “the present-day 
so-called psychiatry” as well as for biological psy- 
chiatry. —N. H. Pronko. 

1191. Mellow, June, et al. (Boston U., Mass.) 
Research in psychiatric nursing. Amer. J. Nurs., 
1955, 55, 572-575.—The authors seek to ascertain the 
role of research in improving psychological reactions ; 
what can be done in working with a psychotic pa- 
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tient, what implications are involved, what might be 
their relationships for education of students and aides, 
etc. Throughout the project nursing therapy was 
adapted to individual needs. This brought a differ- 
ent approach to therapeutic needs. Patient’s behavior 
heretofore seemingly non-meaningful, emerged as 
meaningful.—S. M. Amatora. 

1192. Oppenheim, A. N., & Eeman, Beryl. The 
function and of mental nurses. London: 
Chapman & Hall, 1955. 85 p. 12s. 6d-—*“This 
monograph presents some of the results of a job study 
carried out at the Bethlem Royal and the Maudsley 
Hospital during the year 1951-52. . . . After a short 
description of the hospital, the research problem is 
outlined; then the methods used are described, the 
results are presented and discussed, with comments on 
particular issues related to training and staffing.” A 
classification of work tasks and a summary of the 
training syllabus are included.—H. P. David. 

1193. Redlich, F. C., Hollingshead, A. B. & 
Bellis, Elizabeth. (Yale U., New Haven, Conn.) 
Social class differences in attitudes toward psy- 
chiatry. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1955, 25, 60-70.— 
Attitudes of psychiatric patients toward therapy were 
compared for two different social classes. Though 
class III and class V patients shared similar outlooks 
toward mental illness some qualitative and quantitative 
differences in these areas were apparent and seemed 
to be related to social class. Communication between 
therapists and lower class patients was especially 
poor. A new way must be found for the emotional 
reeducation of these patients.—R. E. Perl. 

1194. Rim, Y. (Maudsley Hosp., London, Eng.) 
Perseveration and fluency as measures of intro- 
version-extraversion in abnormal subjects. /. 
Pers., 1955, 23, 325-334.—Hypotheses tested and the 
outcomes were: (1) that perseveration and oral ver- 
bal fluency are unitary factors, was disproved, and 
(2) that perseveration and oral verbal fluency were 
measures of introversion-extraversion, was not con- 
firmed. 33 references—M. O. Wilson. 

1195. Rowe, Clarence J. (Hamm Memorial Psy- 
chiatric Clinic, St. Paul, Minn.) An outline of - 
chiatry. Dubuque, Iowa: Wm. C. Brown Co., 1954. 
iii, 62 p. $1.75.—This outline is arranged for nurses 
and members of other ancillary medical disciplines, 
and covers symptomatology, anxiety, neuroses, psy- 
choses, brain damage, various forms of sociopathic 
behavior, and treatment, with all definitions following 
the 1952 nomenclature and each nosology having one 
or two cases detailed —W. L. Wilkins. 

1196. Sewall, Lee G.; Gillin, John, & Le Bar, 
Frank M. (V.A. Hospital, Downey, Ill.) Through 
the patient’s eyes: hospital-patient attitudes. 
Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1955, 39, 284-292.—“A prelimi- 
nary report of some of the material collected during 
a socio-cultural study of an outstanding psychiatric 
hospital. The study was undertaken to gain a better 
understanding of the hospital environment, particu- 
larly differences and similarities of a cultural sort, 
as compared with the community environment found 
outside the hospital.” Many considerations have been 
brought to light from the patient’s views of what is 
done about him.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

1197. Stengel, E. (U. London, Eng.), Oldham, 
A. J., & Ehrenberg, A. S.C. Reactions to pain in 
various abnormal mental states. /. ment. Sci., 1955, 
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101, 52-69.—Measurement of withdrawal or wincing 
in 11 clinical tests and oxymetric measures in cold 
pressor and histamine headache tests is reported. 
Reactions to the different tests, while consistent for 
each subject, are independent of the type of mental 
disorder present. Overt reactivity was related to the 
clinical state at time of testing. 49 references.—W. 
L. Wilkins. 

1198. Stourzh-Anderle, Helene. Sexuelle Kon- 
stitution: Psychopathie, Kriminalitat, Genie. 
(Sexual constitution: Psychopathy, criminality, 
genius.) Vienna: Wilhelm Maudrich, 1955. (USA: 
Intercontinental Medical Book Corp., 381 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16.) vi, 262 p. $6.50.—Biology 
and the clinic have shown that the sexual constitu- 
tions of men and women are not diametrically op- 
posed. Rather, in the normal person there exists a 
harmonious compromise of male and female sexuality. 
Not all of mankind has achieved this compromise. 
Three groups—psychopaths, criminals, and geniuses-—— 
may possess a surplus unharmonious sexuality. This 
type of sexuality is free-floating and demands release 
from the labyrinth of the crowded soul. In the crimi- 
nal it becomes depraved; in the genius it becomes 
sublimated; in the psychopath it is too poorly sub- 
limated and too greatly depraved—A. E. Harriman. 

1199. World Health Organization. Hospitaliza- 
tion of mental patients; a survey of existing legis- 
lation. Geneva, Switzerland: World Health Or- 
ganization, 1955. 100 p. $1.25.—A comparative sur- 
vey of the mental health laws operative within “more 
than 40 countries” whose governments responded to 
a request in 1953 for copies of their laws pertaining 
to hospital admissions and care for the psychotic, 
mentally defective, and the psychopathic personality. 
44 references —L. A. Pennington. 


(See also abstracts 72, 145, 173, 181, 1121) 


MENTAL DEFICIENCY 
1200. Adis-Castro, Gonzalo, & Berger, Andrew. 


(Training Sch., Vineland, N. J.) Olfactory dis- 
crimina of three etiological groups of mental 


deficients. Training Sch. Bull., 1955, 52, 24~30.— 
Individuals whose deficiency is due to organic etiology 
have greater difficulty in discriminating standard 
odors than those with familial or psychogenic etiology. 
—W. L. Wilkins. 

1201. Badham, John N. (South Ockendon Hosp., 
Romford, Essex, Eng.) The outside employment of 
hospitalizd men defective patients as a st 
towards resocialization. Amer. Bs ment. Defic., 1955, 
59, 666-680.—Factors in the success and failure of 
mentally defective patients in outside employment as a 
step towards resocialization are considered in the 
light of a study of 108 cases and in the light of con- 
temporary literature. 17 references —V. M. Staudt. 

1202. Beck, Harry S., & Lam, Robert L. Use 
of the WISC in predicting ity. J. clin. Psy- 
chol., 1955, 11, 154-158.—The WISC’s of 104 chil- 
dren—71 male, 33 female—whose IQ’s were below 80 
and who had been tested as applicants for placement 
in special classes were divided into three groups: 
those for Ss with neurologically determined organic 
involvements (N= 27), for Ss where organic in- 
volvement was suspected from psychological study 
(N = 48), and for Ss where no organic involvement 
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was suspected as a result of such study (N = 29). 
Ss ranged in age from 6 to 16. The Verbal, Per- 
formance, and Total IQ’s for the groups varied very 
significantly and inversely with the degree of organic 
involvement hypothesized. Only in the non-organics 
was the Performance of IQ above the Verbal IQ. No 
characteristic pattern of subtest scores was found for 
the organic group.—L. B. Heathers. 

1203. Begab, Michael J. (Southern Wisconsin 
Colony and Training Sch., Union Grove.) Precom- 
mitment services in a training school for mental 
defectives. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1955, 59, 690-697. 
—Precommitment services at the Southern Wisconsin 
Colony and Training School are described. Their 
purpose, results and contributions are presented.— 
V. M. Staudt. 

1204. Brill, Kenneth, & Joynson, Mary G. The 
illegitimate children of mental defectives; sum- 
mary of a study. Int. Child Welfare Rev., 1954, 8, 
129-134.—A study giving data on incidence of il- 
legitimate children, provisions for their care, and their 
intellectual levels. In estimating the degree of social 
handicap peculiar to deprived children of defective 
mothers, it was found that they show lower intel- 
lectual performance and social adjustment than de- 
prived children of non-defective mothers.—( Courtesy 
of Bull. Curr. Lit. . . . Handicapped.) 


1205. Cianci, Vincentz. Home training for the 
mentally retarded child. Children, 1955, 2(3), 99- 
104.—The principal aim of the described home train- 
ing program is to guide and counsel parents in under- 
standing and training their retarded child (IQ be- 
low 50) so that he can take his rightful place in the 
home and community. Results are: better com- 
munity understanding of the problem of mental dif- 
ficency ; better home and family adjustments ; utiliza- 
tion of professional skills available—S. M. Amatora. 


1206. Cohen, Herbert G. The organization of a 
cerebral mental retardation clinic. Amer. J. 
phys. Med., 1954, 33, 359-364.—The article reports 
on a pilot clinic at the New York Medical College and 
Flower-Fifth Avenue Hospital in New York City 
which affords “an opportunity for the total child to be 
studied, i.e. physically, menfally, emotionally and so- 
cially.” Since 1950, 930 cases were seen for 3,748 
visits. A home training program is recommended for 
those unacceptable in retarded classes. “However, 
this program can be helpful in training all mentally 
retarded children at certain developmental stages.” 
Parent counseling by the pediatrician, social worker, 
psychologist, educational and vocational advisors plays 
an important role in the clinic —F. A. Whitehouse. 

1207. Etzine, S. Keratoconus and mental defect. 
S. Afr. med. J., 1954, 28, 520-521—(See Ophthal. 
Lit., 1954, 8(2), abs. 1180.) 

1208. Finlayson, A. Tuberous sclerosis. Amer. 
J. ment. Defic., 1955, 59, 617-628.—A series of eight 
cases from the Ontario Hospital School, Orillia is 
described. The study includes the results of physical 
examination including laboratory findings and results 
of X-rays. Photographs are also presented. The 
cases “show varying degrees of mental defect from 
idiocy to imbecility, adenoma sebaceum and have or 
have had epilepsy.”—V. M. Staudt. 

1209. Fliegler, Louis A. A study of expressed 
interests of the mentally retarded: a comparative 
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wishes, dislikes, 


study of the interests, con 
1955 


concerns, 
and happiest times of the mentally retarded 
lic school and institution. Dissertation Abstr., 
15, 227-228.—Abstract. 


1210. Goldberg, I. I Cor geagr State 
Sch., Butlerville, Ind.), Saree, Alfred, Jr., & Wood- 
ward, Bill. Progress report to parents. Amer. J. 
ment. Defic., 1955, 59, 560-567.—This article gives 
an account to parents and interested persons of a new 
program established at Muscatatuck State School. 
The improvements made during the period from July 
1, 1953 to February 1954 are described—V. M. 
Staudt. 

1211. Hormuth, Rudolph P. (Association for 
Help of Retarded Children, New York.) A reorien- 
tation of casework approaches to problems of the 
mentally retarded. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1955, 59, 
681-689.—Professional social workers who deal with 
the problems of the mentally retarded and their fami- 
lies are reminded that they are now faced with new 
goals for the mentally retarded and that they must 
change their approaches accordingly. The present 
goals for the mentally retarded are described as 
“clearly no longer institutional placement but rather 
to what extent can the mentally retarded individual 
become a functioning and contributing person in our 
community.”—V. M. Staudt. 

1212. Jacobs, Rolf. Spielprophylaxe und -thera- 
pie des seelischen Hospitalismus (inanitas mentis.) 
(Preventive playtherapy in mental hospitalism (in- 
anitas mentis.)) Prax. Kinderpsychol. Kinderpsy- 
chiat., 1954, 3, 223-225—The therapeutic value of 
play for mentally deficient youth with behavior and 
adjustment problems is discussed. Case illustrations 
are given.—E. Schwerin. 


1213. Kelly, Elizabeth M. (Newark (N. J.) Pub- 
lic Schs.) Are we providing opportunities for the 
older mentally retarded? Except. Child., 1955, 21, 
297-299 ; 309.—The report of the Second Commission 
of Life Adjustment for Youth “reveals a balance sheet 
which shows educational innovation of solid and 
numerous gains for general education only,” adding, 
“in general, special programs for non-academic pupils 
have failed.” However, “29 states were doing ex- 
perimentation in varying degrees.” Suggestions are 
offered as to the directions such experimenting should 
take.—T. E. Newland. 


1214. Lauber, Ellyn G. 
land, N. J.) The vocational placement of a men- 
tally retarded boy: a case history. Train. Sch. 
Bull., 1955, 52, 43-49.—Wise and accepting parents 
who ‘kept a child of IQ 55 at home helped to make 
vocational placement possible through cooperation of 
special class teacher.—H’”. L Wilkins 


1215. McNeill, William Duncan Davidson. De- 
velopmental patterns of mongoloid children: a 
study of certain aspects of their growth and de- 
velopment. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 86-87.— 
Abstract. 

1216. Michal-Smith, H., Gottsegen, M., & Gott- 
segen, Gloria. A group technique for mental re- 
tardates. /nt. J. group Psychother., 1955, 5, 84-90. 
—The authors applied group therapy techniques to 
mentally retarded adolescents, using (1) motoric 
group activity, and (2) oral language training. 
Favorable results are reported as regards the rein- 
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tegration of the body-self and social development. 
Justifications for group therapy for retardates are 
presented.—H. H. Strupp 


1217. > MS Little —— mee, Nor- 
folk, Eng. ER. ental 
defect and ypertrophy. ” Amer. emg | Seal wyehe, 


1955, 59, “SEI. _—The authors present a preview of 
the literature on the coexistence of oligophrenia with 
hemihypertrophy. They present two examples with 
familial incidence. The possibility of a hereditary 
factor is treated. It is pointed out that hemihyper- 
trophy is not so infrequent as the number of recorded 
cases indicates. The authors state that some obscure 
cases of amentia may be due to hemihypertrophy and 
might be better understood by careful measurements 
for concealed asymmetry. 54 references—V. M. 


Staudt. 
1218. Morris, J. V., MacGillivray, R. C., & 
Mathieson, C. (Little Plumstead Hosp., Nor- 


folk, Eng.) The results of the ex ental ad- 
ministration of amphetamine sulphate in oligo- 
phrenia. J. ment. Sci., 1955, 101, 131-140.—A wide 
variety of intelligence tests, including perceptual and 
level of aspiration as well, was used to assess the re- 
sults with 50 patients of CA 15.5 to 32 and IQ 60 to 
74. No significant gains were found. 42 references. 
—W. L. Wilkins. 

1219. Satter, George (Trainin 
N. J.), & Cassel, Robert H. Tactual-kinesthetic 
localization in the mentally retarded. Amer. J. 
ment. Defic., 1955, 59, 652-657.—Three groups of 
mentally retarded children and one group of normal 
children were compared in their ability to make 
tactual-kinesthetic localization on six skin areas. 
The authors report the following results: (1) Brain 
damaged children make greater errors in their lo- 
calizations than children whose retardation is psycho- 
genic or due to familial causes. The authors state 
that these differences are great enough to be of some 
diagnostic significance. (2) Although all groups of 
mentally retarded seem to be deficient in this ability, 
the children whose retardation seems to be of familial 
origin are most similar to the “normals.” (3) Pat- 
terns of scores achieved by the normal and the re- 
tarded groups are about the same and measure up to 
expectations. (4) Organics do not show the effects 
of their “distractibility and high mobility” in their 
performance. The reliability of their localizations is 
not worse, and not better, than that of the other 
groups. (5) The correlations between right and 
left members give support to the hypothesis that when 
brain damage occurs, it tends to be confined to a 
specific cerebral region —V. M. Staudt. 

1220. Sighart, A. Aussichten der Berufsausbild- 
ung bei schwachbegabten Knaben. (Prospects of 
vocational training with boys of low intelligence.) 
Prax. Kinderpsychol. Kinderpsychiat., 1954, 3, 45-50. 
—A detailed statistical report of the program of a 
training school for mentally retarded boys (higher 
grade) is presented. Covered are: admission age, 
length of stay, and success of schooling and vocational 
training. —E. Schwerin. 

1221. Smilansky, S. Merkaz I’shikum y’ladim 
m’fagrim. (Rehabilitation centre for mentally handi- 
capped children.) M’gamot, 1953/54, 5, 375-385.— 
Theoretical introduction to a report and suggestions 
how to improve the work of a given rehabilitation 


School, Vineland, 
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centre. The following questions are discussed: Plan 
of rehabilitation, its purpose and general lines (diag- 
nosis, scope of primary education, vocational guid- 
ance, placement in job and society, follow-up) ; ways 
of choosing the educands of the centre; learning and 
social life within it; vocational training ; personnel of 
the centre—H. Ormian. 

1222. Tudyman, Al. (Oakland (Calif.) Public 
ata) Ames tava tal program for the 

Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1955, 59, 

374-582 The eatt author feels that a total life program 
for the severely mentally retarded is an absolute 
necessity. He offers his suggestions as to the way 
in which such a program might be worked out.— 
V. M. Staudt. 


1223. Whitney, E. Arthur. (Elwyn Training 
School, Elwyn, Pa.) Mental deficiency—1954. 
Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1955, 59, 549-556.—A review 
of the latest developments in the field of mental de- 
ficiency is presented. 22 references.—V. M. Staudt. 


1224. Wiest, Glenn. Psychotherapy with the 
mentally retarded. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1955, 59, 
640-644.—The problems and possibilities for use of 
psychotherapy with the mentally retarded are dis- 
cussed —V. M. Staudt. 


(See also abstracts 1018, 1415, 1428, 1588, 1589, 
1591, 1598, 1601, 1602) 
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1225. [Anonymous.] Alcoholics Anonymous. 
(2nd ed.) New York: Alcoholics Anonymous Pub. 
Co., 1955. xxx, 575 p. $4.50.—Basic text of the 1939 
edition is kept but personal histories add over 400 
pages. The ic therapeutic orientation of A.A. is 
detailed, with the presentation primarily addresed to 
alcoholics and their families.—W. L. Wilkins. 

1226. Armstrong, R. W. (U. Oxford, Eng.), & 
Gould, Jonathan. The nature and treatment of 
delirium tremens and allied conditions. /. ment. 
Sci., 1955, 101, 70-84.—Delirium tremens is con- 
sidered as resulting from the imperilling of the basic 
carbohydrate respiration of the ce due to vitamin 
insufficiency led with the forcing of alcohol as an 
alternative oxidizable substrate, resulting in deviant 
patterns of brain metabolism which become manifest 
as psychosis. Treatment with high potency vitamin 
mixtures shows good empirical results which are con- 
sonant with basic physiological considerations. 41 
references.—W’. L. Wilkins. 


1227. Brusca, Donald D. (Central Islip (N. Y.) 
State Hosp.) Clinical study of a cece A ee 
barbiturate (medomin) for insomnia. /. 
ment. Dis., 1955, 121, 67-71—A new pete he asry 
Medomin, was administered to a group of 32 patients 
over a period of 109 days and found to have bene- 
ficial results without untoward effects—N. H. 
Pronko. 

1228. Bullock, Henry Allen. Urban homicide in 
th and fact. ~ crim. Law Criminol., 1955, 45, 
565-575.—Analysis of available data relative to 489 
eases of homicide (1945-1949) in Houston, Texas 
suggests an ecological factor which “centralizes people 
of like kind, occasions their association on levels of 
inti , and thereby paves the way for conflicts out 
of which homicides occur.”—L. A. Pennington. 
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1229. Dalla Volta, Amedeo. (Genoa U., /taly.) 
dell’ alcoolismo issimo e 


precoce Ef una zona vinicola della ura padana. 
(Psychological aspects of precocious alcoholism in a 
vinicultural area of the Padua plains.) Arch. Psicol. 
Neur. Psich., 1956, 16, 33-49.—A general survey sup- 
plemented with case studies and psychological inter- 
pretations of the use of alcohol by children in the 
province of Mantova, Italy is presented. Generally, 
the child is given wine with water at the time of 
weaning, often during the first year of life. In some 
cases even stronger drinks wine are used. The 
habit is eg to a general belief in the value of wine 
as a fort ee drink. The consequences of this habit 
are di t to interpret since the alimentation of chil- 
dren is very poor and inadequate. The author ques- 
tions the psychoanalytic interpretation of alcoholism 
and considers the problem as yet unsolved. French, 
English, German summaries.—A. Manoil. 


1230. Dinwiddie, Frank William. (Catholic U. 
Amer., Washington, D.C.) An application of the 
principle of response generalization to the predic- 
tion of displacement of ~ og, responses. 
Washington, D. C.: The Catholic University of 
America Press, 1955. 39 p. 50¢.—Extending 
Miller’s analysis of displacement behavior to include 
the concept of response generalization, two hypotheses 
are derived and tested. “The first hypothesis pre- 
dicted that for any given strength of drive motivating 
overt aggression, the degree of similarity between the 
strongest available response and the generalized ag- 
gressive response will vary inversely with the 
strength of drive inhibiting the response. The second 
hypothesis predicted a direct relationship between the 
degree of similarity between the strongest available 
response and the generalized aggressive response and 
the strength of the drive motivating aggression.” 
The results justify the extension of Miller’s analysis 
to include response generalization effects. 46 ref- 
erences.—E. G. Aiken. 

1231. Dorcus, Roy M., & Kirkner, Frank J. 
(U.C.L.A., Los <a Cot) The control of 
hiccoughs by in J. clin. exp. 
Hypnosis, 1955, 3. OF 108. This is a report on the 
treatment of 18 cases of hiccoughs by hypnotic means. 
A brief resume of the anatomy, physiology, causes, 
and medical treatments is included. The results indi- 
cate relief from the problem in 13 cases—E. G. 
Aiken. 

1232. Farberow, Norman L., & Shneidman, Ed- 
win S. (VA, Los Angeles, "Calif. Attempted, 
threatened, and completed suicide. /. abnorm. soc. 
Psychol., 1955, 50, 230.—Anamnestic and psychiatric 
data are ‘analyzed for attempted, threatened, and com- 
pleted suicide cases. “The conclusion may be drawn 
that the ous patient, suicidally speaking, is the 
one with a history of previous suicidal attempts or 
threats, and that the most dangerous period is when 
the patient appears to have recovered.”—L. N. 
Solomon. 

1233. Fort, John P. (Chestnut Lodge Sanitar- 


ium, Rockville, Md.) The psychodynamics of drug 
addiction and 


. Int. J. group 
Psychother., 1983, 5 5, 150-156.—The author describes 
his work with addicts in the Public Health Service 
Hospital at Lexington, Ky. Emphasis is placed on 
some features of the personality of the addict, as 
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revealed in group therapy. The addict is said to fall 
clinically somewhere between the neurotic and the 
paychoti his self-esteem is very low; he possesses a 

igh degree of anxiety, against the experience of 
which he has developed a complex system of defenses. 
Group support diminishes anxiety to manageable 

roportions and makes it possible to bring the de- 
om into awareness. The alleged resistance of drug 
addicts to individual therapy is a convenient rational- 
ization.—H. H. Strupp. 

1234. Freyer, Ilse. Beispiel fiir das Verarbeiten 
einer Hemmung. (An example of working through 
of an inhibition.) Prax. Kinderpsychol. Kinder- 
psychiat., 1954, 3, 176-177—A brief description of 
therapeutic working-thro and transformation of 
affective material in a 13.5 year old schizoid boy is 
presented.—E. Schwerin. 

1235. Fried, Edrita. (Postgraduate Center for 
Ps area fy le New York.) Combined group and 
in erapy with pa- 
tients. IJnt. J. group Psychother., 1955, 5, 194-203.— 
Experience indicates premature terminations of indi- 
vidual therapy with passive-narcissistic patients. 
Motivation for therapy can be greatly enhanced by 
combining individual and group sessions relatively 
early in treatment; in this way, awareness of the 
narcissistic barrier which separates the patient from 
the external world is fostered. Theoretical discussion 
and case illustrations are presented—H. H. Strupp. 

1236. Gerson, W., & Heigl, F. Uber einen 
jugendlichen Exhibitionisten. (Of a juvenile ex- 
hibitionist.) Prax. Kinderpsychol. Kinderpsychiat., 
1954, 3, 249-257.—The case of a boy who had ex 
himself since the age of 16 almost exclusively to 
women between 40 and 45 years is presented in detail. 
It is concluded on the basis of the diagnostic study 
that the symptom of exposure, which at first seemed to 
have purely sexual connotations, served the purpose 
of gaining love, acceptance, and recognition, rather 
than direct sexual satisfaction. This kind of ex- 
hibitionism occurs chiefly in neurotics.—E. Schwerin. 

1237. Glickman, Esther. (Jewish Children’s Bu- 
reau, Chicago, lll.) Ego treatment causing struc- 
tural e in personality. Workshop, 1954. 
Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1955, 25, 171-193.—This 
summary of a case of latent schizophrenia describes a 
therapy process of strengthening the ego which re- 
sulted in the structural change in personality as 
shown by Rorschach and social adjustment. In the 
discussion, Ernst Federn explains in greater detail 
his father’s (Paul Federn) concept of ego therapy and 
how it was applied in the case presentation.—R. E. 
Perl. 

1238. Goldstone, Sanford. (Duke U., Durham, 
N.C.) Flicker fusion measurements and anxiety 
level. J. exp. Psychol., 1955, 49, 200-202.—Used 
high and low anxiety patients at a psychiatric clinic 
and high and low anxiety normals, selected according 
to anxiety criteria established by the author, in a 
study of flicker fusion threshold. Found that the high 
anxiety groups had a lower FFT than the low anxiety 
groups. The high anxiety groups had a greater in- 
traindividual variability of judgments than the low 
anxiety groups, and lastly, the high anxiety gr 
had a greater decline in sensitivity to flicker (FFT) 
associated with continued exposure to the flicker test 
than those groups designated low anxiety.—J. Arbit. 
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1239. Edward M., 


B. doen Pott i ps a conn) Th :) The relation 


J. Pers., 1955, 23, 317-323. waeeee is eas: 
CO to determine the seams tole “test wore 4 
TA) is part of a general anxiety, and (2) to 
scribe the general in order to infer differences 
among degrees of TA. The r between data for stu- 
peng who report TA and data on anxiety in other 
situations is .468. 9 references—M. O. Wilson. 

1240. Haer, John L. (Florida State U., Tallahas- 
see.) Drinking patterns and the influence of 
friends and gg "ror, J. Stud. Alcohol, 1955, 
16, 178-185.—Analysis of responses in a public opin- 
ion survey in the state of Washington suggests that 
drinking patterns conform more osely to those of 
contemporaries, friends, or spouse than to those of 
members of the earlier generation—W. L. Wilkins. 

1241. Hare, E.H. (Bristol Mental Hosp., Bristol, 
Eng.) The effects of in neurotic anx- 
iety. J. ment. Sci., 1955, 101, 172-174. —No greater 
reduction in symptoms was shown by patients under 
the drug.—W. L. Wilkins. 

1242. Henry, Andrew F. Some sociological as- 
pects of aggression. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1954, 120, 
394.—Abstract. 

1243. Isbell, Harris; Fraser, H. F., ae 

; Belleville, R. E., & Eisenman, Anna 
(U.S.P.H.S. ar. Lexington, 5 7 An experi- 
mental study of the etiology of “rum fits” and 
delirium tremens. Quart. J. Stud. Alcohol, 1955, 
16, 1-33.—Ten healthy former morphine addicts were 
volunteers and drank controlled amounts for periods 
up to 87 days. Following abrupt withdrawal all de- 
veloped tremors, weakness, nausea, vomiting hyper- 
reflexia, fever and hypertension, and some had more 
severe symptoms. Intensity of symptoms is roughly 
correlated with length of intoxication and amount 
of alcohol consumed.—W. L. Wilkins. 

1244. Jellinek, E. M. (WHO, Geneva, Switzer- 
land), Isbell, Harris; Lundquist, Gunnar; Tiebout, 
Harry M., Duchéne, H., ee Jorge, & Mac- 
Leod, Leslie D. The “ for alcohol. A 
— by Pn of the WHO Expert 

ittees on Mental Health and Alcohol. Quart. 
J. Stud. Alcohol, 1955, 16, 34~66.—Each author sub- 
mitted a working paper on the definition of the prob- 
lem of craving. A summary formulation defines the 
building up of psychological tension as provoking a 
pathological desire for alcohol as a means of relieving 
the tension—in this condition the individual is psycho- 
or dependent on alcohol. 35 references.—W. L. 


1245. Jolly, Hugh. Sexual precocity. _Spring- 
field, Illinois: Charles C. Thomas, 1955. xiii, 276 p. 
$6.75.—69 children presenting signs of sexual pre- 
cocity before the tenth birthday provide the data for 
this study. Sexual, physical, mental, skeletal and 
dental development in such cases are discussed. The 
cases are classified according to etiology: cerebral, 
adrenal, gonadal and miscellaneous. A 232-item 
bibliography is followed by a detailed report of each 
of the 69 cases, usually accompanied by a photograph. 
—H. D. Arbitman. 

1246. Kolb, Lawrence C. Psychiatric experi- 
ences with painful phantom limb. A.M.A. Arch. 
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Neurol. Psychiat., 1955, 73, 457-458.—Abstract and 
discussion. 

1247. Kolb, Lawrence, C. Psychiatric experi- 
ences with painful phantom limb. J. nerv. ment. 
Dis., 1955, 121, 89-90.—Abstract and discussion. 

1248. Levin, Max. Perseveration at various 
levels of complexity with comments on delirium. 
A.M.A. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1955, 73, 439-444. 
—lIllustrations are given with reference to posture, 
speech, and mentation in clinical and normal subjects. 
—L. A. Pennington. 


1249. Lowell, Edgar. 
identification and guilt. 
120, 394—395.—Abstract. 

1250. Meltzer, Donald. Toward a structural 
concept of anxiety. Psychiatry, 1955, 18, 41-50.— 
“An experiment in thinking,” this paper presents 
anxiety as a structural entity in the aim of bringing 
consensus to the vague psychoanalytic concepts. 
Anxiety is viewed as an apparatus available to the 
ego in a prediction-validation cycle. This “anxiety 
apparatus” is seen to have two implications for the 
ego. Two sources are defined with a discussion of 
their relative importance for psychic health and 
disease. Anxiety contributes to character formation. 
The ego’s mechanisms of defense against the anxiety 
apparatus result in functional disease symptoms.— 
C. T. Bever. 

1251. Michaels, Joseph J. Disorders of char- 
acter: persistent enuresis, juvenile delinquency 
and psychopathic personality. /. nerv. ment. Dis., 
1954, 120, 408-410.—Abstract and discussion. 

1252. Moltz, Howard, & Thistlethwaite, Donald 
L. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) Attitude modification 
and anxiety reduction. /. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 
1955, 50, 231-237.—“An experiment was conducted 
with approximately 500 newly inducted recruits at a 
military base to determine the effects of anxiety 
arousal and anxiety reduction on reported conformity 
to recommendations contained in a recorded com- 
munication, and on the learning of the substance of 
the recommendations. It was hypothesized that 
greater anxiety reduction would be associated with 
significantly better learning and significantly more 
conformity to the dental hygiene practices specified. 
. . . Neither prediction made on the basis of the 
present anxiety-reduction hypothesis was confirmed.” 


—L.N. Solomon. 


1253. Morel, F., & Schifferli, P. Image consécu- 
tive et effets optocinétiques ; contribution 4 l'étude 
des hallucinations visuelles du delirium tremens. 
(The optokinetic effects of an after-image; contribu- 
tion to the study of visual hallucinations in delirium 
tremens.) Mschr. Psychiat. Neurol., 1953, 125, 615- 
622.—(See Ophthal. Lit., 1954, 7(6), abs. 4431.) 

1254. Moyer, Kenneth Evan. A study of some 
of the variables of which fixation is a function. 
J. genet. Psychol., 1955, 86, 3-31.—Fixated behavior 
is studied under conditions involving anxiety and 
reinforcement by anxiety reduction. The data on 
avoidance learning is considered from the standpoint 
of Mowrer’s theory and some modifications are of- 
fered. 46 references.—Z. Luria. 

1255. Miiller, Richard. 


Sociological aspects of 
J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1954, 
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dern. (Psycho-diagnostic observations and evalua- 
tions of children with emotional disturbances related 
to war and post-war traumata.) Prax. Kinder- 
psychol. Kinderpsychiat., 1954, 3, 33-36.—5 children 
and adolescents with traumatic war and post-war ex- 
periences were evaluated by psychological tests. The 
results indicate that traumatic events may have a 
damaging effect on the emotional development of the 
child. The type of disturbance shown may vary from 
case to case. Therefore, a general developmental 

ychology can be of value only if it is complemented 
y an “individualizing” dynamic psychology.—E£. 
Schwerin. 

1256. Miiller-Eckhard, Hans. Teufelshalluzina- 
tionen eines Elfjahrigen im Beichtstuhl. (Hal- 
lucinations of the devil by an 11-year old boy in con- 
fession.) Prax. Kinderpsychol. Kinderpsychiat., 
1954, 3, 208-211.—A case of an 11-year old boy who 
hallucinated about the devil in the confessional is pre- 
sented. Rather than a psychotic break, this symptom 
served the function of a temporary escape from an 
unbearable home situation caused by the recent return 
from the war of an over-strict and punitive father. 
Feelings of guilt caused by the boy’s conscious death 
wishes against the father were responsible for the 
hallucinations. Treatment by psychctherapy was suc- 
cessful.—E. Schwerin. 

1257. Miiller-Kiippers, M., & Schilf, E. Beitrage 
zur Kinderpsychologie, III. Selbstmord bei Kin- 
dern. (Contribution to child psychiatry, 3. Suicide 
of children.) Psychiat. Neurol. med. Psychol. Leip- 
sig, 1955, 7, 42-45.—The literature on suicide in 
childhood is reviewed with particular reference to 
frequency and legal implications. Six cases are pre- 
sented. School and social measures to save children 
from suicide are considered. 13 references. Russian 
summary.—C. T. Bever. 

1258. Murphy, H. B. M. (U. Malaya, Singapore, 
Malaya.) The mental health of Singapore. Part 
I. Suicide. Med. J. Malaya, 1954, 9(1), 1-45.— 
While the suicide rate has tended to remain fairly 
steady (about 20: 100,000) in persons over 15 years 
of age, the author feels that this “constancy disguises 
changes both in sex and age incidence.” He discusses 
the etiologic factors which are considered responsible 
for suicide in Singapore, pointing out that mental dis- 
turbance and chronic illness, especially tuberculosis, 
are primarily responsible. He also gives due cog- 
nizance to the influence of the racial marginality of 
the mixed cultures in Singapore; the ambition of the 
migrant groups, and the “irritation of Chinese young 
people at the relative rigidity of their upbringing. 
.. .—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

1259. Oates, Wayne E. (Southern Baptist Theol. 
Sem., Louisville, Ky.) Anxiety in Christian ex- 
perience. Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1955. 
156 p. $3.00.—The needs of anxious people are dis- 
cussed in regard to economic problems, finitude, grief, 
sin, legalism, moral indifference, the cross, confronta- 
tion with God, and the healing role of the Christian 
community. The goal of Christianity is to release 
people from egocentric anxieties to a concern for the 
welfare of others.—G. K. Morlan. 

1260. Osberg, James W., & Wilder, David. 
Drug addiction in the involutional period; report 
of four cases. A.M.A. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 
1955, 73, 557-559.—4 case reports are presented in 
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which drug addiction masks an underlying depressive 
reaction occurring in the later years. Diagnostic and 
therapeutic considerations are presented—L. A. 
Pennington. 
1261. Ostow, Mortimer. Psychodynamics of de- 
A.M.A. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1955, 73, 
462-463.—Abstract and discussion. 

1262. Overstreet, Bonaro W. Guilt feelings: 
creative and uncreative. Pastoral Psychol., 1955, 
6(54), 16-22—No problem has so blocked under- 
standing between religion and psychology as the 
problem of guilt or sin. The psychiatrist wants to 
relieve people from unreal and unmanageable faults 
and failures. A religious concern is to have humility 
enough to confess one’s failures and make a new 
start with faith and courage. Actually, there is truth 
in both positions, for guilt can be creative or uncre- 
ative. Religion unites the fallibility of man and his 
unique worth, so as to keep alive the capacity to have 
creative humility and creative life-affirmation—P. E. 
Johnson. 

1263. Ovesey, Lionel. The ohomosexual 
anxiety. Psychiatry, 1955, 18, 17-26.—Pseudohomo- 
sexuality, an adaptational problem, is contrasted to 
true homosexuality due to instinctual motivation. 
The analysis of a 30 year old married man is dis- 
cussed with presentation of dream material reflecting 
the patient’s dependency and power strivings. These 
components seek non-sexual goals and the anxiety 
about them is misinterpreted by the patient as truly 
homosexual. The conflict and the anxiety are con- 
sidered pseudohomosexual.—C. T. Bever. 

1264. Pally, Sidney. (V. A. Regional Office, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.) Cognitive rigidity as a function 
of threat. J. Pers., 1955, 23, 346-355.—The hypoth- 
esis that rigidity is a function of an emotional state 
which may be produced by experimental conditions 
was verified. No difference was found between re- 
sults obtained in a situation where failure was per- 
ceived and in one where failure was revealed by use 
of fictitious norms. 18 references —M. O. Wilson. 

1265. Prugh, Dane G., & Cath, Stanley. Psy- 
chosocial stress: children’s reactions to hospital- 
ization and the use of the respirator. J. nerv. ment. 
Dis., 1954, 120, 399-400.—Abstract. 

1266. Roberts, C. A. (Dept. of National Health 
& Welfare, Ottawa, Can.) Drug addiction. Ment. 
Hyg., N. Y., 1955, 39, 293-299.—A brief review of 
the mental health problems associated with addiction 
to drugs. Drug addiction is seen as “a medical, psy- 
chological and social illness.” Among the recom- 
mended preventive procedures are “an expansion of 
our school mental-health programs, so that variations 
from acceptable behavior can be detected and treated 
before the opportunity for addiction to drugs has 
been presented.” The importance of community ac- 
tion against those areas to which drugs are made 
available and to provide a suitable emotional-social 
atmosphere, both to prevent the development of ad- 
diction and in which rehabilitative efforts for those 
already afflicted can be carried out, is emphasized.— 
M. A. Seidenfeld. 

1267. Scott, P. A. L. (Manchester Royal In- 
firmary, Eng.) A controlled study of the effect 
of mephenesin on iatric out-patients. J. 


- psychia 
ment. Sci., 1955, 101, 163-171_—Amytal, lactose, and 
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enesin were administered in carefully controlled 
orders, with the mephenesin showing no effectiveness 
for anxiety and tension symptoms.—W. L. Wilkins. 

1268. Seredina, M. I. O narushenii sovmestnoi 
deiatel’nosti pervoi i vtoroi ’nykh sistem 
khronicheskom alkogol’nom utsinoze. (On dis- 
turbance of the joint activity of the first and second 
signal systems in chronic alcoholic hallucinosis.) 
Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel’., 1953, 3(6), 849-864.— 
During periods of “oral hallucination,” the formation 
of new conditioned reflexes to simple direct stimuli is 
rendered extremely difficult; whereas, in periods free 
of these disturbances these conditioned reflexes are 
formed easily.—/. D. London. 

1269. Siebers,Georg. Die Barrieren der “Angst.” 
(The barriers against “anxiety.”) Sammlung, 1954, 
9, 477-487.—Anxiety is a symptom of a crisis, and 
crises exist in the struggle of the old with something 
new. For centuries mankind was without anxiety 
because of a stable world. However, a new anxiety 
has arisen. The future can no longer be anticipated 
and this uncertain state creates this new anxiety. 
There is also a crisis of “Weltanschauung” (phi- 
losophy of life) which gives nurture to anxiety. It is 
necessary to erect barriers against this anxiety, 
barriers against a world which has conserved its in- 
explorable darkness.—M. J. Stanford. 

1270. Smith, Wendell I., Powell, Elizabeth K. 

Bucknell U., Lewisburg, Pa.), & Ross, Sherman. 
ood aversions: some additional personality cor- 
relates. J. consult. Psychol., 1955, 19, 145-149.— 
Personality inventory studies and food aversion in- 
dices showed that a tendency exists for “individuals 
who report disturbances in affective behavior to re- 
port an unusual number of food aversions.”—A. J. 
Bachrach. 

1271. Streb, Jack M. (U. North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill.), & Smith, Kendon. Frontal lobotomy and 
the elimination of conditioned anxiety in the rat. 
J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1955, 48, 126-129.—Rats 
subjected to a conditioning procedure (shock in a 
grillbox) for producing anxiety were then leucot- 
omized about one-third of the way between the 
frontal and occipital poles and retested in the grill 
box. The experimental animals showed significantly 
fewer signs of anxiety postoperatively than did con- 
trol animals.—L. J. O’Kelly. 

1272. Summerskill, John, & Darling, C. Douglas. 
(Cornell U., Ithaca, N. Y.) Emotional adjustment 
and dieting performance. J. consult. Psychol., 1955, 
19, 151-153.—“A positive relationship between above 
average emotional adjustment and dieting success” 
suggests that psychological instruments such as the 
Bell Adjustment Inventory and the Psychosomatic 
Inventory can aid in selecting individuals who will 
be suitable for controlled dieting —A. J. Bachrach. 

1273. van Bergen, Gerhard. Zur Deutung des 
Amok-Lattah-Geschehens unter der hypotheti- 
schen Betrachtungsweise vergleichender Affekt- 
v hanismen. (Amok and _lattah 
viewed as different forms of affective discharge.) 
Z. Psychother. med. Psychol., 1955, 5, 83-86.—From 
years of personal observations the author has come 
to view amok and lattah as different forms of affect 
discharge characteristic of Malayans, most of whom 
respond with little affect to environmental stimuli. 
Amok typically befalls one who has left his familiar 
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surroundings and becomes overwhelmed by his new 
environment, for example, an urban one. Lattah usu- 
ally occurs among women who have worked for some 
time in an unfamiliar environment and have increas- 
ingly failed to meet the demands made on them. 
Complete post-amnesia is characteristic of both amok 
and lattah—E. W. Eng. 

1274. Verner, Mikula’. (Slovak U., Bratislava, 
Czechoslovakia.) Suicidné tendencie ‘u chorych. 
(Suicidal tendencies in patients.) Psychol. Casopis, 
1953, 1, 279-291.—Having shortly reviewed the prob- 
lem of the suicide in the literature, the author dis- 
cusses a number of cases with suicidal tendencies met 
at the Orthopedic clinic in Bratislava, dividing them 
in purely psychological (dealt with psychoprophylac- 
tic methods), mixed (dealt with psychological and 
medical methods), and medical, which required neuro- 
logical or psychiatric intervention. Various motives 
of suicidal tendencies in patients are discussed and 
the tasks, as well as limitations, of the psychopro- 
phylaxy are pointed out.—M. Choynowski. 

1275. Vogl, Maria. Das hartnickige Leugnen 
bei Kindern. (Persistent denying in children.) 
Prax. Kinderpsychol. Kinderpsychiat., 1954, 3, 200- 
205.—Some children use persistent denying as a bor- 
derline neurotic symptom to regulate self-esteem. 
Case examples are cited and suggestions for pre- 
ventive treatment are made.—E. Schwerin. 

1276. v. Haller, W. Ein Fall von jugendlichem 
Fetischismus. (A case of juvenile fetishism.) 
Prax. Kinderpsychol. Kinderpsychiat., 1954, 3, 257- 
260.—The case of a 13 year old boy who stole lingerie 
belonging to girls and women and later destroyed it, 
is discussed, and the current personality theory in 
relation to fetishism is presented —E. Schwerin. 

1277. Waldfogel, Samuel; Hahn, Pauline B., & 
Gardner, — E. A study of school in 
children. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1954, 120, 399.—Ab- 
stract. 

1278. Wenger, Paul. The treatment of alcohol- 
ism in veterans in an open psychiatric building. 
Quart. J. Stud. “ilcohol, 1955, 16, 96-100.—In 59 pa- 
tients the alcoholism, except for three cases, was a 
secondary manifestation of a primary mental disorder. 
Intensive psychotherapy, unconditional cooperation, 
and at least a year’s outpatient therapy after discharge 
can help the patient attain sufficient emotional ma- 
turity to overcome the feelings of inadequacy and 
tension —W. L. Wilkins. 

1279. Worchel, Philip. (U. Texas, Austin.) 
Anxiety and ion. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 
1955, 50, 201-205.—In an experiment designed to test 
the Freudian concept of repression proper, Ss learned 
20 paired associates to a criterion of one perfect 
repetition, the stimulus material consisting of five 
words from the Jung word list which elicited one or 
more complex indicators (the repressed words), five 
titles of the subtests of an intelligence test associated 
with failure (the traumatic words), five taboo words 
which also had been added to the Jung word list to 
determine whether they would elicit complex indi- 
cators, and five neutral words from the Jung list. 
Response words were all from Glaze’s list. Results 
indicate no differences in learning scores for the 
different materials; however, recall and relearning 
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scores for the affective material were significantly 
poorer than for the neutral material.—L. N. Solomon. 


(See also abstracts 889, 1025, 1323, 1578, 1645) 
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1280. Ament, Philip. A psychosomatic ap- 
proach to the use of anesthesia for a hysterical 
dental patient: a case history. J. clin. erp. Hyp- 
—_ 1955, 3, 120-123.—This is a report on the 

taken in the dental treatment of a woman who 
ha incurred a traumatic experience in relationship 
to dentistry. Attention is given to hypnosis in re- 
lation to other types of anesthesia.—E. G. Aiken. 

_— ae, Elmer E., Jr. An historical de- 
velopment of etiological concepts concerning 
aphasic speech and their influence upon aphasic 


rehabilitation. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 
15, 300-301.—Abstract. 
1282. Baker, Herbert Koepp. (U. Illinois, Ur- 


bana.) Cleft palate habilitation—present tense. 
Children, 1955, 2(3), 94-98.—The cleft palate child’s 
earliest biological functions are disturbed. His be- 
havior, otherwise acceptable to parents, may be pro- 
foundly affected by the attendant facial disfiguration. 
When he becomes aware of himself as a person, self- 
evaluation of himself may produce disturbances in his 
emotional and social adjustment. The author ex- 
plains a rehabilitation program for the cleft-palate 
child—S. M. Amatora. 

1283. Gato, Viliam. (State Pedag. Institute, 
Bratislava, Czechoslovakia.) Defekty druhej sig- 
nalnej stistavy. (Defects of the second signal sys- 
tem.) Psychol. Casopis, 1953, 1, 181-207.—Having 
outlined the development and significance of the sec- 
ond signal system and having given the conditioned 
reflex interpretation of speech, the author reviews in 
some detail defects of the spoken language (mutism, 
motor aphasia, deaf-mutism, idiotic mutism, organic 
and functional dyslalia), defects of the heard language 
(sensory aphasia, difficulties of speech understanding 
at the hypacousia), and defects of the seen language 
(alexia and agrafia) —M. C rhe en 

1284. K. a erapie 
eines jugendlichen Stotterers und itionisten. 
(Analytic psychotherapy with a y ye stutterer and 
exhibitionist.) Prax. Kinderpsychol. Kinderpsychiat., 
1954, 3, 37-45.—This article deals with the course of 
the patient’s analysis and the causes of his symptoms 
of stuttering and exhibitionism. Recovery was 
achieved through mastery of infantile fears of and 
inhibitions towards the father figure, overcoming of 
guilt feelings, and loosening of unconscious maternal 
ties—E. Schwerin. 

1285. Hess, Maria. Probleme der Stotterbe- 
ee) ihe (Problems in the treatment of stutter- 
ing: ) Heilpadag. Werkbl., 1955, 24, 81-83.—Many 

res in the treatment of stuttering may be due 

to rigid adherence to one of the several and contradic- 
tory views on how to treat the problem. Other fail- 
ures may be due to additional difficulties besides stut- 
tering, which may make the _— unresponsive to 
ere Each case should studied individually 
ychologically, not only from the phonetic point 

, before starting any “exercises”. The per- 
sonality’ of the therapist, his own security and the 
degree to which he is able to obtain the confidence 
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of the stutterer, are also important. Confidence in 
God may be one solution of the problem, according to 
the author, and should be fostered as far as possible. 
—D. F. Mindlin. : 

1286. Husen, Hertha. Bericht iiber die Arbeit 
mit sprachgestérten Kindern in der Erziehungs- 
beratung Reinickendorf. (Report on the work with 
children with speech impediments in the guidance 
center Reinickendorf.) Prax. Kinderpsychol. Kin- 
derpsychiat., 1954, 3, 225-227.—102 children with 
speech impediments were seen in the Reinickendorf, 
Germany, guidance center between July, 1947, and 
October, 1953. The report contains the following 
data on the work with stutterers and related speech 
disturbances: statistical data, method of approach on 
treatment, and empirical observations of children with 
speech impediments.—E. Schwerin. 

1287. Maki, Niilo. (Helsingfors Univ., Finland.) 
En analyse av to alexiatilfaelde. (An analysis of 
two cases of alexia.) Nord. Psykol., 1954, 6, 41-45. 
—Alexia, which belongs under the aphasia syndrome, 
is classified into two categories: 1. Loss of ability to 
read whole letters; 2. Retention of the ability to read 
whole words, but with loss of knowledge of letters 
and spelling. Cases in the latter category are very 
rare. Of 490 cases of aphasia studied, only two were 
in this category. These two cases are described in 
some detail. Both cases had a history of damage to 
the brain.—B. Karlsen. 

1288. Mitrinowicz, Aleksandra. Jakanie: przy- 
czyny i leczenie. (Stuttering: causes and treat- 
ment.) (2nd ed.) Warsaw: P.Z.W.L., 1952. 80 p. 
Zt. 7.50.—This book, written for physicians, teachers 
and educators, deals with causes and symptoms of 
stuttering, with methods of examination, prophylac- 
tics, theories of the causes of stuttering, methods of 
treatment (pharmacological, phoniatric, and psycho- 
logical) and prognosis. In the last chapter phoniatric 
centres in Poland are reviewed. 33 references.—M. 
Choynowshki. 

1289. Nielsen, J. M. Congenital dysgnosia. 
Bull. Los Angeles neurol. Soc., 1955, 20, 37.—De- 
scription of the behavior of an otherwise normal boy 
who was able to read, write, and calculate but unable 
to understand verbal communications—L. A. Pen- 
nington. 

1290. Schmitz, H. A. Entwicklungsphase und 
psychogenes Reagieren. (Developmental phase and 
psychogenic reactions.) 2Z. Kinderpsychiat., 1955, 22, 
41-50.—Four main phases of personality development 
and basic predominating orientations are described in 
relation to a lengthy shock-induced mutism in an 11- 
year-old girl already given to partial whispering. 
Psychological reactions presented characteristics of 
cathectic basic orientation. _.Mutism disappeared with 
the onset of puberty and the corresponding ecstatic 
phase. English, French, and Italian summaries.—G. 
Rubin-Rabson. 

1291. Wiesenhiitter, Eckart. Anthropologische 
Deutung des Stotterns. (Anthropological interpre- 
tation of stuttering.) 2Z. Psychother. med. Psychol., 
1955, 5, 64-75.—There are three well-know=: facts 
about stuttering: (1) stuttering is largely confined to 
males, (2) in the majority of cases it occurs toward 
the end of the fourth year of life, (3) it tends to occur 
in persons of superior endowment. From these facts, 
illustrated by details from several case studies, the 
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hypothesis is advanced that ing represents the 
vocal expression of a crisis in a inantly mas- 
culine type of self-assertion, the explosive starts of 
the stuttering representing the unintegrated, abortive 
efforts. Because it is an expression of a difficulty in 
individuation and self-assertion, many kinds of therapy 
can help the stutterer regain confidence and harmony 
in his experience—E. W. Eng. 


(See also abstracts 158, 1429, 1521) 


Crime & DELINQUENCY 


1292. Achard, José P. Necesidad de tribunales 
de menores o de consejos para que el 
nifio tenga toda la proteccién para su i 
y para su buena adaptacién social. (Need for chil- 
dren’s courts or councils so that the child may have 
all the protection for his personality and his good 
social adaption.) Bol. Inst. int. amer. Prot. Infanc., 
Montevideo, 1954, 28, 491-496.—It is necessary to 
teach every one the principles for harmonious living. 
Such teachings are imparted by the family and the 
school. Children’s courts are set up to correct the 
failures of these two institutions. Such tribunals 
should have men able in law, sociology and child 
psychology and include the collaboration of psycholo- 
gists, teachers, and social workers.—M. J. Vargas. 

1293. Brachjahu, M. Hamatsav b’mosdot hahi- 
nuh has’gurim. (The situation in residential insti- 
tutions.) Hahinuh, 1953/54, 26, 117-141.—After 


visiting some residential institutions of the “Youth 
Immigration Department”, following suggestions are 
given as essential for their improvement: A central 
public body of child psychiatrists is necessary, includ- 


ing a follow-up department and a supervising special- 
ist; the institutions for young delinquents should be 
transformed into educational institutions; no delin- 
quent should be discharged from an institution unless 
it has been approved by the central body; every com- 
mitment should take into consideration both the na- 
ture of the delinquent’s transgression and the time re- 
quired for his rehabilitation and absorption into so- 
ciety —H. Ormian. 

1294. Calogera, Emilio. Ricerche psico-speri- 
mentali sui detenuti per i reati di furto e truffa. 
( Psycho-experimental research on prisoners for mis- 
demeanour of theft and swindle.) Difesa Soc., 1954, 
33, 49-64.—Tests made up by questions tapping moral 
judgment and comprehension aid to evidence moral 
deficit as well as antisocial tendencies in prisoners. 
Together with the usual battery of projective tech- 
niques, these tests furnish a more adequate personality 
picture needed in the medico-legal field—L. L’ Abate. 


1295. Cassel, Russell N. (Scott Air Force Base, 
Tl), & a Robert. a of aspiration 
comparisons for varying stages of penal experi- 
ence. J. educ. Res., 1955, 48, 597-603.—The Cassel 
Group Level of Aspiration Test was used to study dif- 
ferences among 3 groups of delinquent boys, inmates 
of a penal school, representing different stages of 
penal experience: a receiving cottage group of new 
arrivals, a typical delinquent group institutionalized 
for at least 60 days and not eligible for parole, and a 
group being considered for parole. The significant 
differences that were found indicate that level of as- 
piration among these boys is determined more by their 
“in-prison” membership status than by some basic 
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attribute of personality, and thus support the “bio- 
social” rather than the “biophysical” theory of per- 
sonality —M. Murphy. 

1296. Chiozza, Giorgio. La personalita del de- 
linquente sessuale. (The personality of the sexual 
offender.) Difesa Soc., 1954, 33, 65-81.—Ten sexual 
offenders were tested with the Wechsler-Bellevue In- 
telligence Scale and the Rorschach. Both of these 
tests, in conjunction with interviews and the case 
history, appear to contribute to the understanding of 
each individual case. More adequate therapy in spe- 
cial institutions for sexual offenders is recommended. 
27 references.—L. L’ Abate. 

1297. Edwards, Vera C. A study of the school 
adjustment of fifty-five delinquent children. Univ. 
Cincinnati, Abstr. Grad. Theses Educ., 1944-1954, 
1955, 5, 266-276.—Abstract. 

1298. Gémez-Ferrer, Pedro. Las deficiencias 
cualitativas y cuantitativas de la anormalidad y 
la delincuencia juvenil; estadistica y tratamiento 
especial segiin los casos. (Qualitative and quanti- 
tative deficiencies of abnormality and infantile de- 
linquency: statistics and special treatment according 
to cases.) Rev. Psicol. Pedag. apl., Valencia, 1954, 
5, 117-122.—On the basis of his studies, the author 
draws the following conclusions: (1) There were more 
delinquent boys than delinquent girls; (2) mental 
deficiency was a factor in delinquency; (3) there 
were more girls with normal intelligence than boys; 
(4) while 55% of the boys studied had an intelli- 


gence below normal, 66.5% of the girls reported that 
condition; (5) and mental abnormality in delinquent 


boys and girls creates a serious problem in their 
education.—E. Sdnches-H idalgo. 

1299. Henck, H. Die Bedeutung cerebraler und 
hormonaler Stérungen fiir die Persénlichkeits- 
forschung Schwerkrimineller. (The importance of 
cerebral and hormonal disturbances in personality re- 
search with criminals.) Z. diagnost. Psychol., 1955, 
3, 47-62.—The following social-constitutional-biologi- 
cal aspects should be considered in studies of crimi- 
nals: age at first offense; present offense; previous 
offense; hereditary liabilities; organic damage; hor- 
monal, neurological, and psychiatric status; and en- 
vironmental conditions. Among 50 adult criminals 13 
were found to have hormonal imbalances and 33 had 
organic brain damage. In general, criminals with 
hormonal imbalances tend to be assaultive ; those with 
organic brain damage are more concerned with 
fraudulent property gains. Three case illustrations. 
French and English summaries. 15 references.—H. 
P. David. 

1300. Holland, Jeremiah P., & Luszki, Walter A. 
A balanced rehabilitation program for military of- 
fenders. Milit. Rev. Ft. Leavenworth, 1955, 35(3), 
52-54.—The goal in the rehabilitation of military 
prisoners is to return the offenders to duty as 
promptly as commensurate with making them into 
effective and well-trained soldiers. To accomplish 
this, training must be provided in the military skills; 
adequate psychological assistance given to insure 
better adjustment and adaptation to military life, and 
the provision of sufficient satisfaction in both work 
and recreational fields to permit the individual to 
accept his role in the military scene. The environ- 
ment in which this is most efficiently accomplished is 
primarily a “permissive” one.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


BEHAVIOR DEVIATIONS 


1301. Keith-Lucas, Alan. (U. North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill.) The iali court—its philos- 
ophy and function. U. S. Children’s Bur. Publ., 
1954, No. 346, 99 p.—A presentation of juvenile court 
standards, procedure, organization and administration, 
based on “the advances made in the juvenile court field 
as well as the greatly increased knowledge of child 
care.”—M. W. Curti. 


1302. Kephart, William M. The Negro of- 
fender: an urban research project. Amer. J. 
Sociol., 1954, 60, 46-50. 

1303. Lins, Mario. Los factores de la delin- 
cuencia. (Factors in delinquency.) Rev. mex. 
Sociol., 1954, 16, 365-373.—Delinquency is a social 
problem and a symptom of maladjustment. Factors 
contributing to it are discussed under four general 
categories: physical, biological, psychological, and 
socio-cultural. Delinquency can only be diminished 
through the control of causative factors.—E. Sdénches- 
Hidalgo. 

1304. McDermaid, Gladys, & Winkler, Emil 
Guenther. Psychopathology of infanticide. /. 
clin. exp. Psychopath., 1955, 16, 22-41.—In a study 
of 12 female prisoners charged with infanticidal acts 
a “child-centered obsessional depression” syndrome 
appears recognizable. It is characterized by a feeling 
of inability to give proper care to the children, ob- 
sessional thoughts with regard to the children’s well- 
being, and a depressive state with suicidal tendency. 
The depressive condition is often overlooked or not 
recognized. A connection between suicidal and homi- 
cidal action is discussed. Proper and early treat- 
ment of the condition might prevent infanticide. 16- 
item bibliography.—S. Kavruck. 

1305. Nadad, A. Ahdut hap’rat v’has’viva. 
(Unity of individual and environment. Principles of 
treatment of wayward youth.) M’gamot, 1953/54, 5, 
199-226.—There is no relevant distinction between 
individual trends and environmental influences in 
finding factors of juvenile waywardness and delin- 
quency. A “core” of delinquent and wayward youth 
radiates on their periphery by means of personal 
contacts as well as a collective. Thus, treatment has 
to be based on integrative approach—activity within 
the “core” (youth and adults) and intensive personal 
treatment.—H. Ormian. 

1306. Nadad, A. Hatipul haindividuali bivney 
noar azuvim. (Individual treatment of wayward 
youth.) M’gamot, 1953/54, 5, 333-362.—A follow-up 
study carried out in a Jerusalem quarter in 1952 
among 100 adolescents (10-22 years of age), treated 
in 1944-1948 by means of an “integrative approach” 
based on both group and individual procedure (see 
30: 1305). The searched questions were: Relation 
to learning, job, trade-union, parents, girls (boys), 
family, underground and terror (in the last years 
of the British Mandate) and military (in Israel), 
waywardness and delinquency. The relation to each 
one of these items was ranked in 4 steps. 3 case 
studies are given. —H. Ormian. 


1307. Neuhaus, Wilhelm. Das Hilfsschulkind. 
The slow-learning child.) Prax. Kinderpsychol. 
inderpsychiat., 1954, 3, 213-223.—A detailed socio- 
psychological study of the developmental data, family 
constellations, socio-economic backgrounds, and in- 
cidence of delinquency in Germany is presented. The 
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data are illustrated by tables. 9 references.—E. 


Schwerin. 

1308. O’Kelly, Elizabeth. Some observations on 
relationships between delin t girls and their 
parents. Brit. J. med. Psychol., 1955, 28, 59-66.—“A 
study has been made of the social histories of eighty- 
three neurotic delinquent adolescent girls aged 14-18, 
approximately three-quarters of whom were thieves.” 
... “Three differences are suggested between the 
sexual and the non-sexual delinquents: the sexual 
delinquents tend to have conjugally unstable mothers 
and a disturbed relation to the father, but their early 
history in relation to the mother tends to be rela- 
tively tranquil. These findings do not preclude a 
connexion between maternal loss or gross rejection 
and sexual delinquency; but they suggest that any 
such connexion is much less close than is the case 
in thieves.”—C. L. Winder. 

1309. Peck, Harris B. (Chm.), Harari, Carmi; 
Beck, Mildred B., Harrower, Molly; Margolin, 
Joseph B., & Roman, Melvin. A new pattern for 
mental health services in a children’s court. 
Round Table, 1954. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1955, 
25, 1-50.—This group of papers is concerned with 
the Court Intake Project, a special and experimental 
service of the Bureau of Mental Health Services of 
the New York City Court of Domestic Relations. 
The Project attempted to find answers to such ques- 
tions as, Where and for whom are mental health 
services most needed in the courts? What techniques 
and procedures would meet the requirements of a 
screening service adapted to the time pressure of the 
court’s operation? How many of these children and 
their parents are actually suffering from emotional 
disorders? What resources are available in the com- 
munity and within the court itself? The Round Table 
includes separate papers on the reception unit, reading 
disability in the delinquent child, a composite picture 
of who comes to court, some findings and implica- 
tions, and conclusions and new directions.—R. E. 
Perl. 

1310. Perry, Ethel. (Portman Clinic, London, 
Eng.) The treatment of aggressive juvenile de- 
linquents in “family group therapy.” Jnt. J. 
group Psychother., 1955, 5, 131-149.—The author de- 
scribes the treatment of aggressive juvenile delin- 
quents in a family group setting. Parent substitutes 
are provided by a male and a female therapist. The 
“families” consist of 2-6 children, usually four. The 
method has been used for the past 5 years, with en- 
couraging results. Reliance is placed on relatively 
deep interpretations, which are made in the group. 
Several cases are discussed.—H. H. Strupp. 

1311. Poindexter, W. R. (Cornell U., Ithaca, 
N. Y.) Mental illness in a state penitentiary. /. 
crim. Law Criminol., 1955, 45, 559-564.—Study of 
100 “problem inmates” (1952) in Oregon State Peni- 
tentiary showed 20% “mentally ill”. A plea is made 
for more adequate psychiatric and psychological ex- 
aminations of those awaiting trials —L. A. Penning- 
ton. 

1312. Reizen, Paul. (Jewish Family and Com- 
munity Service, Chicago, lll.) Family casework 
with boys under court jurisdiction. Soc. Casewk, 
1955, 36, 208-214.—Experience with boys 17 to 21 
years who are offenders before the Boys’ Court of 
Chicago has shown that it is possible to work success- 
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fully with adolescents who are initially involuntary 
applicants for help. Essential elements in treatment 
include the court’s constructive use of its authority, 
attention to the total family constellation, and the 
worker’s role as mediator between the boy in trouble 
and society —L. B. Costin. 

1313. Robison, Sophia. A new to 
juvenile delinquency. Autonomous Groups Buill., 
1954, 10, 24-32.—A summary of a “134-page mimeo- 
graphed private report to the Carnegie United King- 
dom Trust, entitled Family and Community and 
written by John A. Mack, Stevenson Lecturer on 
Citizenship at the University of Glasgow.” The main 
point made is that unless one takes into account the 
role of family and community disorganization it will 
not be possible to understand juvenile delinquency 
adequately.—R. A. Littman. 

1314. Sell, DeWitt E. (Ed.) Manual of applied 
correctional psychology. Columbus, O.: t 
Mental Hygiene and Correction, State of Ohio, 1955 
(?). iv, 68 p.—The manual’s 7 chapters describe the 
psychological assumptions, principles, and rules of 
operation developed from 1948 to date in Ohio’s penal 
system. The editor discusses “A philosophy of cor- 
rectional psychology”, while the organization and 
administration of the methodological approach are dis- 
cussed by Sell and R. W. Halliday. Psychometry 
(by D. E. Sell), psychodiagnostics (by E. B. Lewis), 
“consultative services” (by S. B. Peizer), problems 
in prognosis (by J. P. Canney), and “The place of 
research in correctional psychology” (by R. G. 
Leiter) complete the “service guide”. An appendix 
sets forth illustrative material—L. A. Pennington. 

1315. Smith, Philip M. (Central Michigan Coll. 
Educ., Mt. Pleasant.) Broken homes and juvenile 
delinquency. Sociol. soc. Res., 1955, 39, 307-311.— 
The author maintains that broken homes cannot be 
understood in relationship to delinquency unless they 
are studied in their social context. He maintains dif- 
ferential treatment to be a factor. He states there is 
strong evidence that the comparatively high rates of 
delinquents who come from broken homes can be ex- 
plained largely in terms of differential treatment of 
children not only by the police but also by the juvenile 
courts. And then he proceeds to show why this is 
functioning as such. One of the important factors in 
relation to differential treatment of lower class juve- 
nile offenders is racial prejudice and discrimination. 
—S.M. Amatora. 

1316. U. S. Children’s Bureau. Training - 
sonnel for work with juvenile delinquents. U's ‘ 
Children’s Bur. Publ., 1954, No. 348, 90 p.—This is 
a report on a conference at Madison, Wis., in 1953, 
on the problem of training persons who work with 
juvenile delinquents. There were three main papers. 
Elliot Studt and Milton Chernin analyzed the role of 
schools of social work. Ben S. Meeker dealt with the 
need for staff training of juvenile probation officers 
who do not attend a school of social work. Suzanne 
Schulze and Morris Mayer discuss the training of 
houseparents in institutions for delinquents.—M. W. 
Curti. 

1317. Wiesenhiitter, Eckart. Symbolisches Steh- 
len. (Symbolic stealing.) Jb. Psychol. Psychother., 
1955, 3, 52-65.—Stealing is one of the most common 
symptoms of child neurosis. Three cases of stealing 
are presented: a girl who stole symbols of femininity 
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from older women, a boy who stole symbols of 
masculinity from older men, and a young man with 
a phobia of stealing which masked a fear of stealing 
as a means of retaining a magical omnipotence. 
These and other cases, as well as the fact that steal- 
ing is an especial problem around age 7-8, suggest 
that stealing represents an effort to overcome a feel- 
ing of self-deficiency in a magical fashion through 
stealing a “part” that symbolizes the progressively or 
regressively sought for “whole.” 18 references.— 
E. W. Eng. 

1318. Witmer, Helen L. (Ed.) Parents and 
junvenile delinquency; a report of a conference. 
U. S. Children’s Bur. Publ., 1954, No. 349, 43 p.— 
Reports conference of Children’s Bureau Staff and 
a group of psychiatrists, psychologists, sociologists, 
and social workers.—M. wc Curti. 


1319. Witmer, Helen L., & Bo Edith. The 
effectiveness of delinquency on 
U. S. Children’s } seer. Publ, Hoss, D No 3 
A critical evaluation of studies that have been fad to 
test the effectiveness of certain types of programs 
for preventing delinquency. The Chicago Area Proj- 
ect is described and the conclusion is that evidence 
is as yet insufficient to show that area changes 
brought about are really useful in preventing de- 
linquency. Other studies are evaluated critically. A 
final section discusses projects in Passaic, St. Paul, 
and New York. The conclusion is that we have far 
to go in learning how to lessen delinquency, and that 
progress calls for close cooperation between practice 
and research.—M. W. Curti. 


PsyYCHOSES 


1320. Agnew, N., & Hoffer, A. (Dept. Public 
Health, Regi ,’ Sask., Can.) Nicotinic acid modi- 
fied ¢ acid dieth is. J. ment. 
Sci., 1955, ‘01, 12-27.—Administered at the height 
of the psychosis nicotinic acid has a marked normal- 
izing effect; administered before the lysergic acid it 
reduces disturbances in concentration and vision. 26 
references.—W. L. Wilkins. 


1321. Alexander, Leo. An anti-epinephrine fac- 
tor in treatment-resistant and in 
intractable ia. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1984, 
120, 401-403.—Abstract and discussion. 

1322. Baker, Hazel Bennett. (Larned (Kans.) 
State wang? The psychology of clothing as a 
treatment aid. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1955, 39, 94-98. 
—The important contribution of wearing apparel to 
morale, the sense of self-worth and the patient’s over- 
all outlook on life is indicated in the report of the 
Larned State Hospital approach to this problem in 
the past decade. White the total amount spent on 
clothing is still a modest figure, it has done a great 
deal to improve the patient’s outlook and to prepare 
him for his return to his social community.—M. A. 
Seidenfeld. 

1323. Banen, David M. (181 Brighton St., Bel- 
— Mass.) Suicide otics. J. nerv. ment. 

1954, 120, 349-357.—Report is made of a de- 
tailed analysis of the records of 23 successful suicides 
by psychotics, an evaluation of the data uncovered, 
observations on suicide in general, and on suicides 
among psychotics. 20 references—N. H. Pronko. 


BEHAVIOR DEVIATIONS 


Combined reserpine chlorpromazine therapy indie 
ed reserpine-chlorpromazine therapy in dis- 

turbed psychotics. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1955, 111, 
780.—Certain advantages of a combination of reser- 
pine and chlorpromazine therapy on over 250 dis- 
turbed psychotic patients are presented in this pre- 
liminary report.—N. H. Pronko. 

1325. Basaglia, Franco. (Padua U , Italy.) In 
tema di “ ero dereistico.” (About “dereistic 
thinking.”) Arch. Psicol. Neur. Psich., 1955, 16, 87- 
108.—An anthropological-phenomenological approach 
to the understanding of the concept of “detachment 
from reality” as manifested in schizophrenia is pre- 
sented. After a critical analysis of the term “reality” 
which should be understood not as the totality of per- 
ceptions common to all individuals, but as the mo- 
dality according to which these perceptions are organ- 
ized and transformed into personal, individual living 
“I,” the author emphasizes as characteristic of “dereis- 
tic thinking,” a way of being in the world. The de- 
reistic thinking although illogical and irrational, pos- 
sesses a mechanism which acting on the reality de- 
termines a particular orientation of the personality 
as a whole. 32-item bibliography. French, English, 
German summaries.—A. Manoil 

1326. Beach, Susan R., Henley, Katherine; Peter- 
son, Anita, & Farr, Mildred. (Columbus Receivi ing 
Hosp., O.) Husbands of women with postparturn 
is. J. psychiat. soc. Wk, 1955, 24, 165-169. 
—The husbands of eight women with postpartum 
psychosis were studied in order to find whether or 
not there were common personality characteristics. 
All tended to be “immature” and “tied to their own 
parents.” Casework with this group helped them be- 
come more “manly” and was believed to represent 
“a reasonably valuable addition to the therapy their 
wives received from the psychiatrists.” Suggestions 
are made for further study of husbands of women with 
postpartum psychosis and tentative hypotheses pro- 
posed.—L. B. Costin. 

1327. Bellak, Leopold. (1160 ot Ave., New 
York.) Toward a unified concept of schizophrenia. 
J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1955, 121, 60-66.—“A multiple- 
factor psychosomatic theory of schizophrenia is pro- 
posed: the syndrome of schizophrenia is not a dis- 
ease entity, but a syndrome of severe ego disturbance. 
This severe ego impairment may be the result of any 
number of somatic or psychogenic etiologic factors 
in various combinations.” 24 references—N. H. 
Pronko. 

1328. Bender, Lauretta, & Gurevitz, Saul. (Belle- 
vue Hosp., New York.) Results of psychotherapy 
with young schiz children. Amer. J. 
Orthopsychiat., 1955, 25, 162-170.—Marked improve- 
ment was shown in the behavior of five young schizo- 
phrenic children after psychotherapy based on Bend- 
er’s theory of the disease. The therapy which at- 
tempted to help the children cope more successfully 
with internal and external tensions, included the use 
of the child’s Se me ye defenses and neurotic 
mechanisms, symbolical fulfillment, flexible pressure, 
“= terme mae relation with the therapist.— 


1329. wmevag Gaetano therapie eines 
of a schizophrenic. ) 


Schizophrenen. (Paychothers 
Psyche, Heidel., 195 23-41.—An account of the 
psychoanalytic treatment, with insulin, of a 41 year 
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old male paranoid schizophrenic. After daily 4 hour 
sessions over a 60 day period, the patient was released 
as cured. After one more month of office treatment, 
no trace of the earlier psychosis was apparent. The 
insulin treatment appea rs to have aided in breaking 
down resistances to feelings, but only in the relation- 
ship of psychotherapy did this lead to increased feel- 
ing of being a person.—E. W. Eng. 

1330. Boszormenyi-Nagy, Ivan, & Gerty, rhaey? 
J. (U. Illinois, Chicago.) Difference between the 
phosphorus metabolism of oa of <a 
and of patients suffering from 
nerv. ment. Dis., 1955, 121, 53-59—The red blood 
cell response of schizophrenics vs. normals suggests 
the general involvement of cellular metabolism in the 
pathology of schizophrenia, an involvement that may 
also include nerve cells. 27 references—N. H. 
Pronko. 

1331. Boyd, Richard W., Kegeles, S. Stephen, & 
Greenblatt, Milton. Outbreak of gang destructive 
behavior on a psychiatric ward. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 
1954, 120, 338-342.—This report discusses the in- 
fluence of a severe disruption of the social life of 
an acute psychiatric ward both as regards patients 
and personnel. The value of a sociological approach 
and the mode of analysis that it provides are related 
to the solution of the problem.—N. H. Pronko. 


1332. Bradlow, Paul. Clinical conference ; a 
case of schizophrenia: clinical tation and 
therapeutic management. J/. Hi Hosp., 1955, 
4, 99-125—As a problem in Hommes manage- 
ment, the case of a 25 year old, single, Jewish female 
high school graduate was presented at Hillside Hos- 
pital, October 18, 1953. She revealed a 5 year his- 
tory of schizophrenic adjustment in which sexual 
promiscuity was utilized in an oral fashion to satisfy 
dependency needs.—C. T. Bever. 


1333. Brodny, M. Leopold. (Boston State Hosp., 
Mass.) Semen d sia in schizophrenia. 4.M.A. 
Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1955, 73, 410-415.—Bio- 
chemical study of ejaculates from 7 patients indi- 
cated, in comparison with data available from fer- 
tility clinic reports, a spermatic deviation rather than 
an arrest or a deficiency. “The results suggest the 
presence of an X (enzymatic) substance, which de- 
ranges spermatogenesis and produces the appearance 
of abnormal forms of spermatozoa.” 19 references. 
—L. A. Pennington. 


1334. Counts, Robert M., & Devlin, John P. 
Sexual experience as a prognostic factor in psy- 
chosis. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1954, 120, 364-368.— 
Case histories of 330 psychotic servicemen were re- 
viewed for incidences of dating and reported hetero- 
sexual intercourse. Statistical analysis seemed to 
indicate that the greater the degree of social inter- 
action as measured by normal sexual behavior prior 
to psychosis, the more favorable the prognosis.—N. 
H. Pronko. 


1335. Marcelino da Silva, Lysanias; Guilherme 
da Costa, Domingos & Portella Nunes, E. Lobo- 
tomia em pacientes esquizofrénicos. (Lobotomy 
on schizophrenic patients.) J. brasil. Psiquiat., 1954, 
3(1), 3-13.—Of twenty schizophrenic patients under- 
going lobotomies, nine showed no change in per- 
sonality structure, symptoms of six were slightly at- 
tenuated, and five were discharged with social re- 
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mission. Two of these returned to the hospital after 
one year.—G. S. Wieder. 
illiiam; Purcell, 


May; Bennett, Ivan F., & Hecker, A.O. Response 
of and 17- xycor- 
ticoids to shock . AM.A. Arch. 
Neurol. Psychiat., 1955, 73, 47-56.—Biochemical 


study of 38 schizophrenic — prior to, during, 
and after a course of deep insulin shock therapy sug- 
gested that “with repeated severe stress there is a 
somewhat decreased basal secretion of adrenal cortex 

. the inverse correlation of the basal level of the 
blood eosinophile count and the changes in the amount 
of insulin necessary to produce coma suggest the pos- 
sibility that changes in insulin resistance may be due 
to concomitant changes in the basal secretion of the 
anterior pituitary.”"—-L. A. Pennington. 

1337. Ehrenberg, Ruth, & Gullingsrud, Miles 
J. O. Electroconvulsive therapy in elder: va pl 
tients. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1988. 111, 743-74. 
Data are presented of a group of 112 patients from 65 
to 83 years of age treated with conventional electric 
shock at the Boston Psychopathic Hospital from Janu- 
ary, 1948 to December, 1953. 78.5% were able to 
leave the hospital and 55% have been out for more 
than a year. Relapses occurred in 37.5% of recovered 
cases but most of these again responded easily to 
treatment. Mental illness in the elderly is not neces- 
sarily organic and irreversible-—N. H. Pronko. 

1338. Finney, Ben C. Rorschach test correlates 
of ssomuiiien taleaehan: J. proj. Tech., 1955, 19, €- 
16.—Groups of assaultive and non-assaultive psy- 
chiatric patients were compared on 9 hypothesized 
Rorschach indicators of emotional control and de- 
structive content. The assaultive group showed sig- 
nificantly more Sum C and CF responses. There was 
a low positive relationship between assaultive behavior 
and destructive content in the Rorschach, as measured 
by specially devised scales. The protocols were also 
rated by 3 clinicians, 2 of whom were able to dis- 
criminate significantly between the groups, though 
they did not agree among each other as to the assaul- 
tive patients. “There was no demonstrable superiority 
of the clinical approach over the additive Sum C 
scores.” 19 references.—A. R. Jensen. 

1339. Frumkin, Robert M. (U. Buffalo, N. Y.) 
Some social factors in involutional osis. 
Ohio St. med. J., 1954, 50, 243-244.—“. . . the pres- 
ent study reveals the following facts concerning in- 
volutional psychotics admitted to Ohio state mental 
hospitals: (1) He is likely to be of middle age. (2) 
His formal education is generally terminated by the 
eighth grade. (3) His occupation is generally in- 
dicative of low income, prestige, and socio-economic 
status. (4)He is more often an urban rather than 
a rural inhabitant. (5) His marital status is likely 
to be indicative of family disorganization as mani- 
fested in divorce or widowhood. (6) He is more fre- 
quently white than Negro. (7) He is two to three 
times less likely to be a male rather than a female.”— 
R. M. Frumkin. 

1340. Gordan, Gilbert S., Estess, Floyd M., 
Adams, John E., Bowman, Karl M., & Simon, 
Alexander. Cerebral oxygen uptake in chronic 

phrenic reaction. A.M.A. Arch. Neurol. 
Psychiat., 1955, 73, 544-545.—Repeated measure- 
ments using experimental and control groups indi- 
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cated that cerebral uptake was lower than normal in 
patients ill for longer than 4 years. It is suggested 
that this defect is secondary to the schizophrenic 
process.—L. A. Pennington. 


1341. Grauer, David. (V.A. Hosp., Hines, Ill.) 
Problems in amg § with schizophrenics. 
Amer. J. Psychother., 1955, 9, 216-233.—Psycho- 
therapeutic treatment of schizophrenics is discussed 
under the following headings: can schizophrenics be 
“cured” by psychotherapy, selection of patients, vary- 
ing viewpoints on psychotherapy with schizophrenics, 
appeal to the adult aspects of the schizophrenics’ per- 
sonality, and critique of methods. 19 references.— 
L. N. Solomon. 


1342. Greenblatt, Milton. 

Boston, Mass.), Wingate, Marie, & Solomon, 
C. Work adjustment five to ten years after bi- 
lateral prefrontal lobotomy; follow-up study of 86 
patients with chronic mental disease. New Engl. 
J. Med., 1954, 250, 856-860.—A report of a follow- 
up study of 86 patients who received bilateral pre- 
frontal lobotomy between October, 1943 and April, 
1946, to determine the effect on work capacity. All 
were chronically ill, psychotic patients considered 
hopeless without operation. Postoperative level was 
considerably below the best work period—namely, be- 
fore illness began. Work adjustment of patients in the 
community was considerably higher than that of hos- 
pitalized patients but even the latter showed sig- 
nificant gains compared to the preoperative level. 
Results are encouraging as an indication for further 
use of the operation —(Courtesy of Bull. Curr. Lit. 

. Handicapped.) 

1343. Gross, Mortimer D. Therapy in a state 
hospital regressed ward. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1954, 
120, 324-329.—An active program of recreational 
therapy and electroconvulsive therapy was instituted 
in a male ward of 160 chronic, regressed untidy pa- 
tients, most of them schizophrenics. The value of 
such a program is described—N. H. Pronko. 


1344. Guertin, Wilson H. (VA Hosp., Knox- 
ville, Ia.) A factor analytic study of the adjust- 
ment of chronic schizophrenics. J. clin. Psychol., 
1955, 11, 174-177.—“The Hospital Adjustment Scale 
ratings of twenty-four diagnosed schizophrenics and 
one hypothetical normal were submitted to a trans- 
posed multiple-group factor analysis. Two factors 
were revealed: the Apathetic Type and the Actively 
Withdrawn Type. Agreement with other studies is 
discussed.”—L. B. Heathers. 

1345. Haber, Joseph. Stellate ganglion infiltra- 
tion in oses of late life. Amer. J. 
Psychiat., 1955, 111, 751-755.—Case histories are 
presented of 8 patients with organic psychoses of late 
life and between 48 and 76 years of age. During a 
period of several weeks, these patients received be- 
tween 6 and 16 bilateral stellate ganglion blocks. 
Results indicate that this procedure is not of great 
benefit in advanced cases of senile psychoses but may 
benefit patients in the early phase of this psychosis. 
—WN. H. Pronko. 

1346. Heath, Robert G., Monroe, Russell R., & 
Mickle, Walter A. Stimulation of the amygdaloid 
nucleus in a c patient. Amer. J. Psy- 
chiat., 1955, 111, 862-863.—“This report demonstrates 
the effects of electrical stimulation of the region of 
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the amygdaloid nucleus through electrodes chronically 
implanted in a schizophrenic patient.”—N. H. Pronko. 

1347. Himwich, H. E., Wolff, K., Hunsicker, A. 
L., & Himwich, Williamina, A. (Galesburg State 


Research Hosp., Galesburg, Ill.) behavioral 
effects associated with feeding sodium glutamate 
to patients with J. nerv. 


ment. Dis., 1955, 121, 40-49.—Statistical ‘analysis of 
perceptual ‘and motor coordination tests of a group of 
psychotic patients observed for 11 months showed no 
significant differences between those receiving place- 
bos and those given sodium glutamate. This is in 
contrast to the clinical improvement noted in 17 out 
of 27 patients receiving monosodium glutamate. The 
differential results and mechanism of action of glu- 
tamic acid are discussed. 43 references—N. H. 
Pronko. 

1348. Hoagland, Hudson; Rinkel, Max, & Hyde, 
Robert W. Adrenocortical function and urinary 
phosphate excretion; comparison in schizophrenia 
and in lysergic acid diethylamide-induced psychotic 

in normal A.M.A, Arch. Neurol. 
Psychiat., 1955, 73, 100-109.—Results by way of 
urinalysis carried out in a series of studies in- 
dicated schizophrenic patients excreted “between 48 
and 61% of inorganic phosphates excreted by normal 
controls under nonstressful conditions. With stress, 
the patients, showed, unlike the controls, marked in- 
creases in output of phosphate. Lysergic acid in 
normal S’s showed a reduction in phosphates. “The 
behavior of phosphates, both at rest and under impact 
of adrenocorticoids, in the LSD-treated normal per- 
son is similar to that found in schizophrenic patients 
without LSD.” Results are related to hypotheses to 
account therefore. 30 references.—L. A. Pennington. 


1349. Hoff, Hans, & Arnold, O. H. Au sujet de 
la thérapie de la schizophrénie. (On the subject of 
the therapy of schizophrenia.) Encéphale, 1955, 44, 
1-25.—Various treatments of schizophrenia, with 
special reference to the activities of the Vienna psy- 
chiatric clinic during the past thirty years, are re- 
viewed.—A. L. Benton. 

1350. Jenkins, Richard L. (V.A., Washington, 
D.C.) S$uturing the schizophrenic split. A.A. 
Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1955, 73, 110-117.—The 
schizophrenic process is viewed as a progressive mal- 
adaptation resulting from conflict giving rise to self- 
perpetuating eddies of circular activity between the 
cortex and the thalamus. Therapeutic procedures are 
described in their possible relationships to this hy- 
pothesis —L. A. Pennington. 


1351. Kent, Emma M., & Houtz, Fanny. (Dept. 
Health & Hosp., Denver, Colo.) Contributions of 
psychiatric social work to direct treatment of psy- 
chotic patients. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1955, 25, 
127-137.—Two illustrations from case material are 
presented to show that case work treatment of psy- 
chotic patients is possible and rewarding. The psy- 
chiatrist deals with the intrapsychic conflicts of the 
patient while the caseworker’s role is to deal with the 
patient’s feelings about interpersonal relationships and 
to help him face reality. In the discussion Irving M. 
Ryckoff points out that the authors are focusing on 
the newer idea of direct contact with the patient dur- 
ing his hospitalization in contrast to the more tradi- 
tional casework emphasis on intake, contact with the 
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family, parole and follow-up. Many questions are 
raised.—R. E. Perl. 

1352. Levinson, Sema, & Withey, Mildred Z. 
(Jacksonville (Ill.) State Hosp.) Sessions with rela- 
tives of mental hospital patients. Ment. Hyg., N. 
Y., 1955, 39, 118-125.—Group sessions as a means 
of helping relatives of mentally ill patients to better 
understand their hospitalization are described. These 
are given during the period immediately following 
initial hospitalization. Several relatives of patients 
who have been hospitalized for some time are in- 
cluded when they are considered capable of providing 
leadership and orientation on the effectiveness of 
treatment. Meetings last one and a half hours and 
are held once a month. The educational director of 
the clinic and the chief social worker of the hospital 
serve as group leaders. The results attained seem to 
have been helpful in reducing tensions.—M. A. Seid- 
enfeld. 

1353. Lunsky, Louis L. Murderous “acting out” 
as a primitive defense to master anxiety. Amer. 
J. Psychother., 1955, 9, 262-268.—“A schizophrenic 
case history has been presented in which anxiety has 
been handled and mastered by primitive patterns. 
The patient continues to cope with his anxiety by such 
patterns that he is constantly between Scylla and 
Charybdis.”—L. N. Solomon. 

1354. Luza, Segisfredo M. La prueba de War- 
tegg y los brotes agudos de esquizofrenia. (The 
Wartegg Test and acute symptoms of schizophrenia. ) 
Rev. Neuro-Psiquiat., Lima, 1954, 17, 488-493.— 
The Wartegg Test results of 4 schizophrenics are 
analyzed to show how they are indicative of the 
acute and early symptoms of schizophrenia. The test 
consists of 8 graphic stimuli which the patient is di- 
rected to use as part of a completed drawing. By 
studying such characteristics of the drawings as form 
level, stereotypy, repetition, spatial orientation, etc., 
the investigator gains some insight into the progress 
of the illness —R. M. Frumkin. 

1355. Nielsen, J. M. (U. California, Los Angeles.) 
Occipital lobes, dreams and psychosis. J. nerv. 
ment. Dis., 1955, 121, 50-52.—By means of case his- 
tories, it is shown that the occipital lobes are essen- 
tial to dreaming, revisualization of former experiences 
and probably to the maintenance of a psychosis. De- 
cortication of the dominant occipital lobe in old 
schizophrenics is suggested since new memories could 
be established on the remaining side. Old memories 
involved in the psychotic reaction would thus be 
eliminated —N. H. Pronko. 

1356. Norman, Elizabeth. Affect and withdrawal 
in schizophrenic children. Brit. J. med. Psychol., 
1955, 28, 1-18.—25 schizophrenic children were stud- 
ied. Features of withdrawal and affect are illus- 
trated, discussed and related to the literature. “It is 
evident that the affective disturbance and the lack 
of affective response are main factors in withdrawal. 
However, withdrawal . . . was by no means a simple 
or unitary process.” While some children showed al- 
most total avoidance of contact with humans, others 
of the children sought physical contact but avoided 
communication by speech, vision, or audition. Several 
factors possibly involved are discussed. 18 references. 
—C. L. Winder. 

1357. O’Reilly, P. O., & Handforth, J. R. (Sas- 
katchewan Hosp., North Battleford, Saskatchewan, 
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Can.) Occupational therapy with “refractory” pa- 
tients. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1955, 111, 763-766.—A 
selected group of 14 patients (11 schizophrenics, 1 
epileptic, and 2 mental defectives) was given an op- 
portunity to care for a garden in summer and house- 
plants in winter. Only one patient failed to show a 
striking degree of improvement personally and inter- 
personally —N. H. Pronko. 

1358. Pappalardo, P. Alterazioni della funzione 
percettiva visiva in schizofrenici, al risveglio das 
coma insulinico. (Changes in visual perception in 
schizophrenics regaining consciousness after coma 
caused by insulin.) Acta neurol., Napoli, 1953, 8, 
780-793.—(See Ophthal. Lit., 1955, 7(7), abs. 5313.) 

1359. Pokorny, Alex D. (V.A. Hosp., Houston, 
Tex.) Massive doses of Vitamin B12 in treatment 
of schizo ia. A.M.A. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 
1955, 73, 345-346.—Treatment over 30-day period did 
not alter the schizophrenic illness in 10 patients as 
compared with a group of 1C control Ss—lL. A. 
Pennington. 

1360. Polatin, Phillip; Lesse, Stanley, & Harris, 
Meyer M. Use of large doses of cortisone in 
schizophrenia; clinical, physiological, and meta- 
bolic observations. A.M.A. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 
1955, 73, 485-495.—Daily administration of 500 mg. 
of cortisone to 9 women patients was accompanied 
by “no long-standing beneficial therapeutic result.” 
This and other findings are related to the literature 
on the subject.—L. A. Pennington. 

1361. Rabin, A. I., King, G. F.. & Ehrmann, J. 
C. (Mich. State Coll., E. Lansing.) Vocabulary 
performance of short-term and long-term schizo- 
phrenics. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1955, 50, 255- 
258.—“The following three measures of vocabulary 
performance varying in sensitivity were obtained 
from groups of short-term schizophrenics, long-term 
schizophrenics, and normals equated for art and 
education: gesticulation (nonverbal), conventionai 
vocabulary achievement, and level of verbal communi- 
cation. No differences were found between the short- 
term schizophrenics and the normals of any of the 
measures. The long-term schizophrenics were sig- 
nificantly lower than normals and short-term schizo- 
phrenics on all of the measures. The decrement on 
gesticulation for the long-term schizophrenics was 
significantly less than that for the other measures.” 
—L. N. Solomon. 

1362. Ravitz, L. J. (V.A. Hosp., Downey, Ill.) 
Comparative clinical and electrocyclic observa- 
tions on twin brothers concordant as to schizo- 
phrenia. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1955, 121, 72-87—A 
pair of identical male twins was studied over a 5- 
month period and found to be concordant as to schizo- 
phrenia. Daily DC potential determinations and clini- 
cal observations of their folie 4 deux behavior are 
discussed relative to genetic and environmental con- 
siderations. 19 references —N. H. Pronko. 

1363. Rouleau, Yves; Nadeau, Guy; Delage, 
Jean; Coulombe, Maurice, & Bouchard, Marcel. 
An a isal of histamine therapy in schizo- 
phrenia. J. clin. exp. Psychopath, 1955, 16, 1-9.— 
Histamine therapy was administered to 100 schizo- 
phrenic patients, ages 14 to 48, with an evolution of 
psychosis ranging from 3 months to 14 years. Elec- 
tric convulsive and insulin coma therapy had been 
given to 57 of the group previously; 2 had had lobot- 
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omy. Various stages of improvement were noted. 
The group showed a high tolerance to histamine. In 
the study, histamine appeared to serve to attain the 
same degree of improvement that could be expected 
by using one of the accepted therapies such as electric 
convulsive. The need for further research is stressed. 
French and Italian summaries. 24-item bibliography. 
—S. Kavruck. 

1364. Schnadt, ee VA Ing Ft. Lyons, 
Colo.) Techniques and in group 
therapy with schizop house. Int. J. group Psy- 
chother., 1955, 5, 185-193. —Describes observations 
on therapy groups composed of improved schizo- 
phrenics, over a two-year period. These patients are 
said to be a fairly distinct group. The author ad- 
dresses himself to two questions: (1) meaning and 
effect of group association on this type of patient, and 
(2) the constructive use of the patient’s assets in a 
group setting. With several groups two therapists 
were used; advantages and disadvantages of this pro- 
cedure are discussed. Emphasis is placed on the 
management of therapy sessions.—H. H. Strupp. 

1365. Schut, J. W., & Himwich, H. E. The ef- 
fect of Meratran on twenty-five institutionalized 
mental patients. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1955, 111, 837- 
840.—The effect of Meratran is reported as it was 
observed in the case of 25 institutionalized psychotic 
patients with chronic courses. Indications and con- 
traindications of the drug are pointed out—JN. H. 
Pronko. 

1366. Semrad, Elvin V. (Boston ( Mass.) Psy- 
chopathic Hosp.) Psychotherapy of : an 
attempt at a working formulation of some of the 
clinical psychopathological factors observed in 
schizophrenic patients. J. clin. exp. Psychopath., 
1955, 16, 10-21.—“Interest in the clinical psycho- 
pathologic phenomena of schizophrenic patients cen- 
ters about intense ambivalent attitudes, retaliation 
anxiety, and specialized infantile ego mechanisms 
which decompensated in relationships with objects 
and factors tending to maintain the decompensated 
state. . . . The processes are the denial of the ex- 
istence of demands made by objects which are per- 
ceived by the patient as murderous, and the return of 
emotional relationships with objects, in distorted 
form, which are largely the consequence of the spe- 
cialized modes of adaptation of the infantile ego.” 
French and Italian summaries. 58-item bibliography. 
—S. Kavruck. 

1367. Silver, Archie A. (New York U., Bellevue 
Med. Cent.) Management of children with schizo- 
phrenia. Amer. J. Psychother., 1955, 9, 196-215.— 
This paper attempts to review some of the principles 
and techniques used in the management of schizo- 
phrenia in childhood. It is emphasized that treatment 
must be completely individualized and total, encom- 
passing physiological, psychological, and environ- 
mental approaches. A complete diagnostic evaluation 
is essential for this. 24 references.—L. N. Solomon 

1368. , Jerome L. (Fyeal D. Roosevelt 
VA Hosp., onirose, N. Y.), & Sugarman, Daniel 
A. A note on some familial attitudes 
associated with movement responses. 
J. consult. Psychol., 1955, 19, 117-119.—60 hospital- 
ized schizophrenic adult males were divided into two 
groups, high-M and low-M with respect to the num- 
ber of M responses they gave on the Rorschach. 
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Responses to several TAT cards were rated for posi- 
tive or negative characteristics of parental figures 
or the parent-child relationship. Subjects with high- 
M tended to see parental figures as having more posi- 
tive characteristics than the low-M group.—A. J. 
Bachrach. 

1369. Skinner, Burrhus F. A new method for 
the experimental analysis of the behavior of psy- 
chotic patients. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1954, 120, 403- 
406.—Abstract and discussion. 

1370. Souelem, Omneya. Mental patients’ atti- 
tudes toward mental h J. clin. Psychol., 
1955, 11, 181-185.—A sentence completion test and a 
Thurstone-type attitude scale are described, the items 
of the measures being listed. The tests were given 
to two Oregon mental hospital samples of about 100 
Ss each. Though the two measures correlated about 
.60, responses were somewhat less favorable on the 
sentence completion test than on the attitude scale. 
No significant differences on the scale were found 
between the two hospital groups. In both samples 
patients on admission and convalescent wards ex- 
pressed more favorable attitudes than patients on 
chronic or semi-convalescent wards. No significant 
relationships were found between diagnosis and atti- 
tude or between length of hospitalization and attitude. 
—L. B. Heathers. 

1371. Starr, Alden B., & Gralnick, Alexander. 

High Point rae a . Port Chester, N. Y.) Factors 
kien ae Kitial effect of hospitalization on 
cases of schizophrenia. Amer. J. Peschethoh. 1955, 
9, 243-252.—“This paper is an attempt, in a way, to 
study the early effects of hospitalization upon the 
course of a schizophrenic illness. It is an effort to 
determine whether this initial effect is salutary or 
injurious. The study also aims to throw light on the 
ways in which the concept of hospitalization may be 
presented to the patient, and the act carried through 
with a minimum of resistance, anxiety and regres- 
sion ; and to discover and analyze some factors enter- 
ing into the initial reactions to hospitalization.”—L. 
N. Solomon. 

1372. von Staabs, Gerdhild. Die Behandlung 
einer Schizo unter besonderer Beriick- 
sichtigung der Handhabung der Ubertragung. 
(Treatment of a schizophrenic patient with special 
consideration of the management of transference.) 
Acta psychother. psychosom. orthopaedagog., 1954, 2, 
314-333.—In a 19 year old schizophrenic, six months 
of shock therapy was unsuccessful. As with children, 
the author shared the patient’s experiences, fulfilling 
infantile desires. This resulted in maturation to an 
adult level, and, in the process of transference to the 
therapist, in the positive elaboration of father aggres- 
sion. English and French summaries.—G. Rubin- 
Rabson. 

1373. Webb, Warren W. (V.A. Hosp., Roanoke, 
Va.) Con ability of ics as a 
function of t of failure. J. abnorm. soc. Psy- 
chol., 1955, 50, 221-224.—“For this study, the hy- 
pothesis was made that the deficit in conceptual ability 
of schizophrenics would be greater under conditions 
of threat of failure than under conditions of minimal 
threat. . . . An analysis of these results led to the 
conclusion that the mild threat used in this study 
served to maintain a deficit in coon ability by 
blocking the operation of motivational variables con- 
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ducive to more efficient manipulation of concepts.”— 
L. N. Solomon. 


1374. Wilkinson, Evelyn Samuels. (Robert Coll., 
Bebek, Istanbul, Turkey.) Casework experience 
with the chronically mentally ill in a te f. 
agency. Jewish soc. Serv. Quart., 1955, 31, 335-345. 
—aA review of four cases of chronic mental illness in 
which the inability of the patients to cope with their 
need to be with people and at the same time to sus- 
tain such a relationship generally caused them to seek 
relief by flight. The family agency, it is suggested, 
can offer these individuals a means to make the be- 
ginnings of a better adjustment—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


ave at paihte Z., . a Al largak- 
il b’ti ihiatri. rgactil in psychiatric treat- 
peat Harejuah, 1984 47, 95-100.—20 chronic 
psychotic cases were treated with Largactil—after an 
insulin-shock and convulsive treatment without satis- 
factory results. Remarkable improvement was ob- 
tained in 10 cases; some of these patients were able 
to resume their previous social activities. 5 cases 
showed light improvement, 5 no improvement. In 
one case a relapse occurred after 3 months of in- 
tegration in family and social life. French and Eng- 
lish summary.—H. Ormian. 

1376. Wittkower, E. D., & La Tendresse, John 
D. Rehabilitation of chronic schizophrenics by a 
new method of occupational therapy. Brit. /. med. 
Psychol., 1955, 28, 42-47.—Six severely regressed 
female schizophrenic patients were treated in O. T. 
“according to the patients’ regressive needs, their ex- 
pected acceptance and their progression.” Earth was 
the initial material, this was later combined with 
water, then finger paint, then attractive clothes and 
group activities. The treatment group showed much 
more change than the control group.—C. L. Winder. 

1377. Wolff, Gunther E. (Camarillo (Calif.) 
State Hosp.) Electric shock treatment. Amer. J. 
Psychiat., 1955, 111, 748-750.—Results of electro- 
shock treatment with 249 patients between 50 and 70 
years of age at Camarillo State Hospital are pre- 
sented and discussed. It is concluded “that EST is 
rather a must than a possibility on the chronic wards 
of our mental hospitals.”"—N. H. Pronko. 

1378. Zeichner, Abraham M.  Psychosexual 
identification in paranoid schizophrenia. J. proj. 
Tech., 1955, 19, 67-77.—Paranoid schizophrenics, 
non-paranoid schizophrenics, and normals were com- 
pared on Rorschach and TAT “indicators” of homo- 
sexuality. The paranoid group displayed significantly 
greater confusion in psychosexual identification than 
either of the other groups, and the direction of iden- 
tification of the paranoid group was significantly more 
feminine than in the non-paranoid group or the nor- 
mal group.—A. R. Jensen. 


(See also abstracts 883, 1079, 1093, 1117, 1181) 


PsYCHONEUROSES 


1379. Angyal, Andras. Variants of the hysterical 
pattern. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1954, 120, 412-413.— 
Abstract. 

1380. Barry, Herbert. Critical ages for parental 
death in psychoneurosis. /. nerv. ment. Dis., 1954, 
120, 401.—Abstract. 
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1381. Dobrotka, Gejza. (Slovak U., Bratislava, 
k prieskumu a diag- 


Czechoslovakia. ) 

nostike z metédou pokusov s numer- 
ickym kvadratom. (A contribution toward the in- 
vestigation and diagnosis of psychoneuroses with the 
method of a numerical square.) Psychol. Casopis, 
1954, 2, 30-46.—60 psychoneurotic patients have been 
studied by the author with the modification of a well- 
known Kraepelinian test of numerical square, reiter- 
ated 25 times. Curves of results appeared to be 
symptomatically significant for three basic Pavlovian 
clinical forms of psychoneuroses and for some mixed 
forms. Testing in various clinical phases of the dis- 
ease permits to follow the results of the treatment. 
On the other hand, the ascertainment of the fatigue 
in psychoneurotic patients has but small diagnostic 
value owing to the relative shortness of the testing 
time (20-30 min.). This investigation is for the time 
being of only informative significance and does not 
give conclusive results pertaining to the value of the 
method for the differential diagnosis and for the in- 
vestigation of the higher nervous activity in psycho- 
neuroses. Russian and German summaries. 7 refer- 
ences.—M. Choynowshki. 

1382. Eysenck, H. J. (Maudsley Hosp., London, 
Eng.) A dynamic theory of anxiety and hysteria. 
J. ment. Sci., 1955, 101, 28-51—Mowrer identifies 
the neurotic with the hysteric, psychopathic type of 
person; Miller and Dollard with the dysthymic. The 
theories of both are more relevant to the extraversion- 
introversion dichotomy than to neurosis. Brain dam- 
age Causes an increase in inhibition and a consequent 
increase in extraversion. These considerations are 
related to a theory of anxiety which is more able to be 
put to the proof than Freudian or other theories which 
are educed from therapeutic experiences. 61 refer- 
ences.—W. L. Wilkins. 


1383. Gordin, Raf. A case of kleptomania. /nt. 
J. Sexol., 1955, 8, 155-159.—A 50-year-old man came 
for psychological treatment concerning a series of 
“thefts.” Details of the case are presented to show 
that the thefts are the acts of a kleptomaniac. Treat- 
ment of the patient was through “psychobiological 
analysis.” Psychobiology, the basis for this type of 
analysis, “recognizes the importance of experiences 
in early childhood in determinating the further growth 
oi the personality, but knows that important dynamic 
factors are also to be found in other periods and 
phases of life. Psychobiologically, the analysis of a 
person’s past is made in order to understand the origi- 
nal personality behaviour and its development. This 
point of view, psychologically, includes constitutional 
as well as environmental factors.”"—H. D. Arbitman. 


1384. Gull, William Withey. Anorexia nervosa 
(apepsia hysterica, anorexia hysterica). Bull. Isaac 
Ray med. Libr., 1954, 2, 173-181.—Considered the 
first authentic description of this syndrome, this paper 
was first published in the Transactions of the Clinical 
Society of London, 1874, vol. 7. Case histories of 
two seriously emaciated patients are supplied in de- 
tail. Symptoms are differentiated from tuberculosis 
and from starvation due to organic lesions. In view 
of the complete recovery of the two cases, and of 
their continuance in good health, Dr. Gull concluded 
that “the want of appetite is . . . due to a morbid 
mental state” which he called “Apepsia hysterica” or 
“Anorexia nervosa.”—S. M. Dominic. 
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1385. Haack, Th. Heilung eines schussscheuen 
Jagdhundes. (Cure of a hunting dog with shooting 
phobia.) Prax. Kinderpsychol. Kinderpsychiat., 1954, 
3, 211-213.—A young cocker spaniel was cured of his 
fear of guns and of shooting. A parallel between 
child and animal psychology is drawn.—E. Schwerin. 

1386. Liddell, Howard S. (Cornell U., Ithaca, 
N.Y.) The natural history of neurotic behavior. 
In Galdston, I., Society and medicine, (see 30: 8), 
46-69.—Man’s neurotic behavior has its animal ori- 
gins and primitive impulses to behave repetitively and 
compulsively can be controlled only through a fuller 
understanding of the biological origins of his im- 
pulses to behave repetitively but creatively. Better 
understanding of the aesthetic process would enable 
its use in therapeutic situations—IV. L. Wilkins. 

1387. Mas de Ayala, Isidro. Las neurosis, 
proceso de racionalizacién secundario a una per- 
turbacién neurovegetativa. (Neurosis, process of 
secondary rationalization due to a neurovegetative 
disturbance.) Rev. Neuro-Psiquiat., Lima, 1954, 17, 
448-455.—The writer questions the validity of past 
theories which contend that neuroses are primarily 
rational products. Instead, it is his belief that the 
most important factor in neurosis is a change in the 
ascending reticular system and only secondarily as a 
rational product. English, French, and German sum- 
maries.—R. M. Frumkin. 

1388. Prokhorova, E. S. O nekotorykh patofizi- 
ologicheskikh mekhanizmakh istericheskikh para- 
lichei. (On several pathophysiological mechanisms 
of hysterical paralyses.) Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel’., 
1954, 4(6), 773-780.—Hysterical paralytics exhibit 
“cortico-dynamic disturbances” which are “charac- 
terized chiefly by instability of conditioned reflexes, 
a sharply expressed tendency of the cortical cells to- 
ward passive inhibition, weakness of internal inhibi- 
tion, and by disturbance in the interaction of the first 
and second signal systems.” “Application of the 
method of conditioned reflexes for study of hysterical 
paralyses . . . not only [helps] determine the state of 
cortical neurodynamics, but also to bring to light the 
functional disturbance of kinesthetic sensitivity, not 
determinable by usual clinical methods of investiga- 
tion.”—/. D. London. 

1389. Roxo, Henrique. Como tratar e curar a 
doente nervoso. (How to treat and cure the mental 
patient.) J. brasil. Psiquiat., 1954, 3(1), 14-24.— 
Differentiation is made between the neuroses and the 
psychoneuroses. Patients suffering from the former 
have an illness rooted in the nervous system and 
should be treated with appropriate physical therapies. 
Psychoneurotic patients are suffering from functional 
difficulties and the therapy of choice is psychotherapy 
with such adjunct drugs as may be indicated—G. S. 
Wieder. 

1390. Shoben, Edward Joseph, Jr. (Teachers 
Coll., Columbia U., New York.) Anxiety vs. im- 
maturity in neurosis and its treatment. Amer. J. 
Orthopsychiat., 1955, 25, 71-80.—Neurosis is a moral 
disorder with anxiety at its core. Because of the 
painfulness of the neurotic sense of inadequacy, these 
patients become deceptive and dishonest with them- 
selves and others. The therapist, in addition to 
lifting the patient’s repression and helping him to 
develop a set of nonanxious attitudes and responses, 
must help the patient recognize clearly the conse- 
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quences of his planning and serve as a safeguard 
against his falling back into deceitful habits of thought 
or deceptive modes of relating to others. The author 
points out some criticisms of this anxiety theory of 
neurosis (as against an immaturity theory). 32 refer- 
ences.—R. E. Perl. 

1391. Speer, Ernst. Der Notstand der Persén- 
lichkeit. (Pers nality in emergency.) Z. Psycho- 
ther. med. Psychol., 1955, 5, 104—-107.—Every neuro- 
sis arises from a personality emergency. But not 
every personality emergency leads to neurosis. It 
only leads to neurosis if it cannot be assimilated by 
the person, either through the enormity of the trau- 
matic occurrence or the incapacity of the person. 
Personality emergencies most often arise from crises 
of self-respect or in self-other contacts. A human 
being cannot flourish under conditions incompatible 
with his personality without hurt and suffering to 
self. In some cases the neurosis has become an in- 
dispensable part of a person’s way of coping with a 
set of extremely difficult life conditions —E. W. Eng. 


(See also abstracts 689, 1080) 


PsYCHOSOMATICS 


1392. Chapman, A. H., & Loeb, Dorothy. Psy- 
chomatic gastrointestinal problems in children. 
Amer. J. Dis. Child., 1955, 89, 717-724.—Suggestions 
are made for pediatricians dealing with patients with 
gastrointestinal disturbances due to emotional factors. 
Illustrative cases of gastrointestinal syndromes are 
presented.—G. K. Morlan. 

1393. de Ocampo, G. Psychosomatic aspects of 
ophthalmology. J. Philipp. med. Ass., 1954, 30, 65- 
73.—(See Ophthal. Lit., 1954, 8(2), abs. 1545.) 

1394. Hafner, H., & Fr eeren, H. Ikterus als 
psychosomatisches Krankheitsbild. (Hepatitis as 
a psychosomatic condition.) 2Z. Psychother. med. 
Psychol., 1955, 5, 107-118.—Review of the literature 
on psychological factors in disorders of liver and gall 
bladder function. Four cases are described in which 
strikingly similar situations preceded the appearance 
of hepatitis or, during psychotherapy, partial symp- 
toms of hepatitis with corresponding wishes and fears 
of illness. In each case the precipitating situation 
was an actual conflict that masked a deep ambivalence 
from which relief was sought in regression to pas- 
sivity, of which the hepatitis was a bodily segment. 
Although the reaction, as part of a regressive shift, 
is probably based on an earlier experience of child- 
hood hepatitis, the possibility of such a reaction oc- 
curring for the first time through psychic stress is 
not to be excluded. 32 references.—E. W. Eng. 

1395. Honig, Emanuel M. Psychosis and peptic 
ulcer. Bull. Menninger Clin., 1955, 19, 61-67.—An 
examination is made of the literature bearing upon 
the theory that there is an alternation between psy- 
chosis and psychosomatic illness. 22 patients from a 
total neuropsychiatric population of 800 had a dual 
diagnosis of psychosis and peptic ulcer. In 15 of the 
22, the disorders coexisted; in only 3 was there a 
clear indication of alternation. 13 references.—W. A. 


Varvel. 
Kelis, Bleanor.” Irene M., Simon, Albert J., & 
or. (Herrick panna Bartlett, IIl.) 
Ansiety i in children convalescing from rheumatic 
fever. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1955, 25, 109-119.— 
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Anxiety in children convalescing from rheumatic fever 
may have a bad physiological effect. Anxiety that 
results from reality experiences responds quickly to 
increased tolerance for activity and wise convalescent 
management. If the anxiety is unwarranted by the 
actual heart condition, it is probably displacement to 
the heart of anxiety related to another source. If 
this persists, convalescence will be facilitated by psy- 
chiatric study to eradicate its cause—R. E. Perl. 

1397. Kemper, Kattrin A. Kurztherapie eines 
Falles von chronifiziertem Asthma bronchiale. 
( Brief therapy of a case of chronic bronchial asthma. ) 
Prax. Kinderpsychol. Kinderpsychiat., 1954, 3, 125- 
129.—In this first of two articles the diagnosis, prog- 
nosis, and psychotherapy of a case of an 114% year old 
boy, suffering from bronchial asthma are discussed. 
The value of brief therapy in a “moderately difficult” 
case such as this is stressed.—E. Schwerin. 

1398. Kemper, Kattrin A. Kurztherapie eines 
Falles von chronifiziertem Asthma _ bronchiale. 
( Brief therapy of a case of chronic bronchial asthma. ) 
Prax. Kinderpsychol. Kinderpsychiat., 1954, 3, 167- 
173.—This article describes the course of brief psycho- 
therapy with an 11.5 year old boy suffering from 
chronic bronchial asthma. Therapy was completed 
successfully after 30 hours. Follow-up 2.5 years 
after termination of treatment showed no recurrence 
of symptoms.—E. Schwerin. 


1399. Klonoff, Harry. An exploratory study of 
the effect of short-term group psychotherapy on 
attitudes of tuberculous patients. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1955, 15, 290-291.—Abstract. 


1400. Lang-Belonogova, N. S. K_ metodike 
napraviennykh rechevykh reaktsii dlia opredeleniia 
tipologicheskikh osobennostei i funktsional’nogo 
sostoianiia nervnoi sistemy u bol’nykh giperton- 
icheskoi i iazvennoi bolezniami. (On the method 
of directed speech reactions for the determination 
of the typological features and functional state of the 
nervous system in those suffering from hypertension 
and ulcers.) Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel’., 1954, 4(6), 
781-790.—For the determination of the typological 
features of higher nervous activity of healthy in- 
dividuals the method of “directed speech reactions” 
can have only a “certain value” in the sense of utiliza- 
tion as a supplement to other methods for determina- 
tion of type. For individuals ill with hypertension or 
ulcers the method is of even less value. The method 
should be applied only in conjunction with other 
methods.—/. D. London. 


1401. Lipin, Theodore. (Presbyterian Hosp., 
New York.) Psychic functioning in patients with 
undiagnosed somatic symptoms; clinical evalua- 
tion. A.M.A. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1955, 73, 329- 
337.—Suggestions are made, with case history il- 
lustrations, for improvement in clinical psychiatric 
examinations with difficult diagnostic problems.—L. 
A. Pennington. 


1402. McCary, J. L. (U. Houston, Tex.), & 
Brown, James Albert. Hypohidrosis; a case 
study. J. clin. Psychol., 1955, 11, 177-181—A case 
of a young man who could not perspire normally is 
described.—L. B. Heathers. 

1403. Mandlebrote, B. M., & Wittkower, E. D. 
Cone U., Montreal, Can.) Emotional factors in 

aves’ disease. Psychosom. Med., 1955, 17, 109- 
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123.—25 patients and 25 matched controls were 
studied by a physician, surgeon, radioactive-expert, 
psychiatrists, and a psychologist. Results, relating 
to the emotional aspects of thyrotoxicosis, showed 
“striking differences in social histories” and marked 
“neuroticism” of different type in the patient group. 
Review of literature is given along with suggestions 
for management of patients. 9 case reports. 44 
references.—L. A. Pennington. 

1404. Peretz, —. Gormim psihosomatiyim b’al- 
veset. (Psychosomatic factors in amenorrhea.) 
Harefuah, 1954, 46, 189-192.—A rather general study 
of 7,000 women in ghettoes and concentration camps 
in Europe during World War II, and a systematic 
one of 200 women, formerly D.P.’s, now in Israel. 
70% of the first group developed amenorrhea dur- 
ing the first months of internment—from several 
months to 2 years and more. Often menses returned 
after an emotional trauma in C.C. 90% of the second 
group developed amenorrhea—-35% in the course of 
the first month in C.C., and 47% after 2-3 months— 
72% of them during 4%4-2 years, 17% over 2 years. 
Menses returned in 42% of cases during internment. 
There were 14% of cases of pregnancy during the 
amenorrhea ; after liberation the amount of pregnancy 
rose till 74%. Only in 3% amenorrhea persisted 
after liberation. The background and mechanism of 
“emotional amenorrhea” are discussed. French and 
English summary.—H. Ormian. 

1405. Reznikoff, Marvin. (Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.) Psychological factors in breast cancer; a 
preliminary study of some personality trends in 

tients with cancer of the breast. Psychosom. 
Med., 1955, 17, 96-108.—Administration of a personal 
history questionnaire, selected projective tests (T.A.T., 
Sentence Completion, for example), and interviews 
of 25 women with breast cancer, 25 with “benign” 
involvements (but thought by Ss to be malignant at 
time), and 25 normal women suggested with reference 
to “the dynamic content of the personality” specific 
disturbances in feminine identification in the first 
group with accompanying negative attitudes toward 
pregnancy. Findings discussed in relation to need 
for further study. 16 references.—L. A. Pennington. 


1406. Schmeer, G. Zur Frage der psychischen 
Symptom-Tradition. (Concerning the problem of 
tradition in psychogenic symptoms.) Prax. Kinder- 
psychol. Kinderpsychiat., 1954, 3, 299-304.—The 
point of view that identical symptoms of emotional 
disturbance occurring in various members of the 
same family are of hereditary origin is obsolete today. 
Instead, such symptoms may be the result of a “fixed 
psychological structure’ where the hypersensitivity 
of various members of one family predisposes them to 
a specific “traditional” illness. This point of view 
is illustrated by presentation of case material of a 
13% year old girl who manifested the same symptoms 
as her father (pain in both legs). The diagnosis of 
a psycho-somatic disorder was made. It was related 
to strong maternal ties and unconscious “transfer” of 
the symptom to the girl. Treatment must include 
both mother and child. 14 references.—E. Schwerin. 

1407. Schmeer, G. Kindliche Erziehungs- 
schwierigkeiten bei ovarieller Agenesie. (Emo- 
tional difficulties in childhood related to ovarian agen- 
esis.) Prax. Kinderpsychol. Kinderpsychiat., 1954, 
3, 205-208.—A case of an 11 year old girl whose symp- 
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toms of eating disturbance, generalized apathy, and 
impoverishment of the affective sphere led to the diag- 
nosis of ovarian agenesis, is presented. It is con- 
cluded that the endocrine imbalance was probably the 
chief contributing factor in the neurotic symptom 
formation. Combined hormone and psycho-therapy 
is advocated.—E. Schwerin. 

1408. Shands, Harley C. (U.N. Carolina, Chapel 
Hill.) An outline of the process of recovery from 
severe trauma. A.M.A. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 
1955, 73, 403-409.—-Psychiatric interviews with pa- 
tients suffering from incurable physical illnesses were 
studied over a 2 year period. Acceptance is 3-phased: 
1. Chaos, depersonalization; 2. Projection, denial; 
3. Grieving, identification. These are discussed in 
relation to writings by Freud, Kurt Goldstein, and 
Melanie Klein —L. A. Pennington. 

1409. Shishkova, V. N., & Ivanov, I. P. Opyt 
issledovaniia mekhanizmov vysshei nervnoi deia- 
tel’nosti pri psikhoprofilakticheskoi podgotovke k 
rodam. (An experimental study of the mechanisms 
of higher nervous activity in psychoprophylactic prep- 
aration for childbirth.) Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel’., 
1953, 3(6), 816-827.—Prior to psychoprophylaxis 
words connected with childbirth such as pain, opera- 
tion, etc. produced sharp reactions, plethysmographi- 
cally recorded. These disappeared gradually with 
psychoprophylaxis.—/. D. London. 

1410. Stein, Aaron. Group psychothera 
patients with peptic ulcer. A.M.A. Arch. ail. 
Psychiat., 1955, 73, 580.—Abstract and discussion. 

1411. Trail, Richard R. (Papworth Village Set- 
tlement, London, Eng.) Psycho of the tuber- 
culous from the chest physician’s view point. Dis. 
Chest, 1955, 27, 59-64.—Attention has been focused 
on the psychology of the tuberculous by the psycholo- 
gist, the neuropsychiatrist, the occupational therapist 
and the social worker, but very little has been said 
about the role of the chest physician. A plea is made 
for greater emphasis on the psychosomatic approach 
to treatment. owever, all attempts in this direction 
will fail “insofar as they set themselves up as a substi- 
tute for, and not as a complement to, religion”.— 
B. M. Stewart. 

1412. Weinshel, Edward M. Some psychiatric 
considerations in tinnitus. /. Hillside Hosp., 1955, 
4, 67-92.—This clinical study of a selected group of 
patients, presents some psychological mechanisms 
which can be responsible for the experience of tin- 
nitus, the sensation of noise in one’s ear. Tinnitus 
was connected with superego conflicts suggesting the 
crucial role of auditory factors in the formation of the 
superego. In many patients, tinnitus mobilized fur- 
ther anxiety when some specific aspect of the ear 
noise was associated with an emotional conflict, re- 
lated to homosexual impulses, masturbatory fantasies, 
etc. The variable functioning of this symptom in the 
over-all emotional economy of one particular indi- 
vidual or a group of patients is considered. 34 ref- 
erences.—C. T. Bever. 

1413. Weinstein, Edwin A. (Mt. Sinai Hosp., 
New York.), & Kahn, Robert L. Denial of illness. 
Somes Ill.: Charles C Thomas, 1955. viii, 166 


p. $4.75 .—Anosognosia was studied comprehensively 
and systematically in a series of 52 patients. Con- 
ditions of brain function, EEG records and interview 
reports were correlated and compared with results 
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from a control study. Theoretical interpretation of 
anosognosia is not stated in terms of a “body scheme” 
localized in a specific part of the brain. The effect of 
the brain lesion is simply “to provide a milieu of 
function in which any incapacity or defect may be 
denied whether it is a hemiplegia, the fact of an oper- 
ation or an unfortunate life situation.” One must also 
include spatial, temporal and interpersonal aspects of 
the relation of the self in the environment and the 
role of the individual’s motivation to preserve his 
integrity. 80 references.—N. H. Pronko. 


1414. White, Kerr L., Grant, Joseph L., & 
Chambers, William N. Angina pectoris and 
angina innocens. Diagnosis and management of 
chest pain. Psychosom. Med., 1955, 17, 128-138.— 
Medical and psychological study of 55 patients with 
anginoid pain (20 with angina pectoris) indicated, 
among other findings, the denial of the pain in angina 
pectoris and the dramatization of it in the second 
group. Suggestions are made for management. 38 
references.—L. A. Pennington. 


(See also abstracts 297, 1064, 1072, 1571) 


CLINICAL NEUROLOGY 


1415. Allen, Gordon. (New York State Psychi- 
atric Institute, New York 32.) Cases of cerebral 
palsy in a series of mentally defective twins. 
Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1955, 59, 629-639.—Of 551 
twin patients admitted to New York State Schools 
for Mental Defectives, 27 were classified as “con- 
genital cerebral spastic paralysis.” A large number 
of twins in other diagnostic categories, the author 
states, can also be presumed to have motor impair- 
ments of cerebral origin. Among a group of 95 twin 
patients who were examined from this point of view, 
11 had some form of cerebral palsy. The author ob- 
serves that according to institutional statistics con- 
genital cerebral palsy without evident history of birth 
trauma is not more frequent among twins than among 
those born singly, but cases of serious natal trauma 
are twice as frequent. A significantly large number 
of twins with unexplained cerebral palsy lost their 
twin partners at birth or shortly thereafter—V. M. 
Staudt. 

1416. Bauer, Robert W. (VA Hosp., Sheridan, 
W yoming.), & Becka, Dorothy M. Intellect after 
cerebro-vascular accident. J/. nerv. ment. Dis., 
1954, 120, 379-384.—Intensive study was made of 
35 hospital patients selected for recent, simple, uni- 
lateral cerebro-vascular accidents. Clinical neuro- 
logical techniques as well as psychological testing for 
language and intellectual disturbances were the pro- 
cedures carried out. Results are presented and dis- 
cussed.—N. H. Pronko. 


1417. Boeri, Renato. (Neurological Inst., Milan, 
Italy.) Aure e narcoanailisi. (Psycho- 
logical aurae and ed ) Arch. Psicol. Neur. 
Psich., 1955, 16, 70-84.—Among various types of 
aurae, motor, vegetative, sensitive, psychosensory, 
psychomotor, and psychological, the latter seems to be 
the most important as a means for the understanding 
of the pose between psychological and neuro- 
a omena. The use of narcoanalysis allows 
oplers re-evocation of psychological aura which 

oo —* is not able to clearly describe otherwise. 

the epileptic aura is comparable to a state of dream, 
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but is nearer to hypnagogic states, and thus it seems 
to originate at the preconscious level rather than at 
the unconscious one. Psychological aura could be 
viewed as a fall of the conscious level and as related 
to subcortical activity. 33-item bibli y. French, 
English, German summaries.—A. Manoil. 

1418. Cohen, Sheldon B. (U. S. Naval Station, 
New Orleans, La.) Cushing’s syndrome associated 
with congenital h lus and spastic para- 
plegia. Bull. Menninger Clin., 1955, 19, 53-60.—The 
case of an adult male with the previously unreported 
constellation of Cushing’s syndrome, congenital hy- 
drocephalus, and paraplegia is reported. A common 
etiology, increased intraventricular pressure, is sug- 
gested. Heinbecker’s theory that a lesion of the 
hypothalamus can produce Cushing’s syndrome with- 
out the adrenal or pituitary findings is supported. 22 
references.—W. A. Varvel. 

1419. Courville, Cyril B. Case studies in cere- 
bral anoxia. V. Characteristic anoxic alterations 
in cortex and corpus striaturn consequent to stran- 
gulation. Bull. Los Angeles neurol. Soc., 1955, 20, 
9-15.—Case report of a woman who survived 55 
days, description of her behavior, detailed analysis 
of post mortem changes in brain tissue—L. A. 
Pennington. 

1420. Courville, Cyril B. Case studies in cere- 
bral anoxia. VI. Typical anoxic alterations in 
the cerebral gray matter after overdosage of bar- 
biturates. Bull. Los Angeles neurol. Soc., 1955, 20, 
16-24.—Case report describing behavior during 12 
days prior to death along with histological findings at 
autopsy. 16 references—L. A. Pennington. 

1421. Delay, J., Pichot, P., Lemperiére, T., & 
Perse, J. (Hdépital Sainte-Anne, Paris, France.) 
Le test de Rorschach dans lépilepsie. III. Re- 
cherches personnelles. (The Rorschach test in epi- 
lepsy. III. Personal researches.) Encéphale, 1955, 
44, 46-56.—The following results were secured in this 
study of 50 non-institutionalized epileptic adults: (1) 
68% showed 5 or more of Piotrowski’s “organic” 
signs; (2) 48% showed 7 or more of Piotrowski’s 
“epileptic” signs; (3) 34% showed Minkowska’s sign 
at least once; (4) A constricted record was found to 
be associated with relatively good personal adjust- 
ment and an idiopathic etiology; (5) An extratensive 
record was found to be associated with personality 
disorder (impulsivity, aggression, suicidal trends) 
and a traumatic etiology. The findings indicate that 
the “epileptic personality” is not unitary but a com- 
plex determined by a number of factors such as type 
of etiology, localization of lesion and psychodynamic 
elements. The Rorschach test appears to be one of 
the most fruitful techniques for the analysis of this 
complex.—A. L. Benton. 

1422. Edmund, jens, & Fog, Torben. (Copen- 
hagen City Hosp., Denmark.) Visual and motor 
instability in multiple sclerosis. A.M.A. Arch. 
Neurol. Psychiat., 1955, 73, 316-323.—Clinical-ex- 
perimental study of 45 patients subjected to heat 
(“stress”) showed that 75% exhibited “intermittent 
visual impairment” seemingly unrelated to alterations 
in optic nerve function. Either heat or physical exer- 
tion can elicit these temporary changes. Results are 
related to the literature on stress —L. A. Pennington. 

1423. Eliasberg, W. G. Angiospastic states and 
Parkinson disease. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1955, 111, 
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841-844.—The Bio-motor Test in which the patient 
produces graphic samples in short intervals is recom- 
mended in close connection with clinical observation, 
as an aid in the diagnosis of pathophysiological facts 
in vascular and other diseases affecting the oxygena- 
tion of the brain. The test is useful in both diagnosis 
and prognosis. 24 references—N. H. Pronko. 
1424. Faeth, William H., Walker, A. Earl, Kap- 


lan, Alberto D., & Warner, Wilbert A. (Johns 
Hopkins U., Baltimore, Md.) Threshold on 
production of imental with alumina 


experimen 

cream. Proc. Soc. exp. Biol., N. Y., 1955, 88, 329- 
331.—24 monkeys (Macaca mulatta) were prepared 
with bi-lateral trephinations over the motor arm area. 
Spontaneous and Metrazol-activated seizures were ob- 
served clinically and abnorrialities of EEG were 
noted. It was concluded that there is a quantitative 
threshold for the production of experimental epilepsy 
with alumina cream.—B. A. Maher. 

1425. Gastaut, H., & Collomb, H. Etude du 
comportement sexuel chez les épileptiques psycho- 
moteurs. (Sexual behavior in psychomotor epi- 
lepsy.) Ann. méd.-Psychol., Paris, 1954, 5, 657-696. 
—Disorders of sexual behavior are often found in 
epileptics, usually, with the psychomotor type and 
rarely with attacks of a convulsive type. These sex- 
ual disorders take the form of a permanent hypo- 
sexuality (as opposed to the paroxismal spurts of 
hypersexuality sometimes evident in post epileptiform 
attacks). The authors present 27 cases of psycho- 
motor epileptics, noting that in nearly all cases a 
lesion of the rhinencephalon has been found. The 
conclusion would be that a correlation exists between 
such lesion and hyposexuality; furthermore it seems 
that the severity of the condition is in proportion to 
the extent of the lesion and the intensity of the focal 
irritation. 37 references —M. D. Stein. 

1426. Goldstein, K. The concept of transference 
in treatment of organic and functional nervous 
disease. Acta psychother. psychosom. orthopaedagog., 
1954, 2, 334-353.—The author’s experience with 
brain-injured patients from the organismic approach 
to the study of human beings in general, forms his 
point of departure in analysis of transference. Every 
therapeutic procedure presupposes a “communion” 
between patient and physician. Similarities and dif- 
ferences in the transference situation in various path- 
ological conditions are outlined. French and Ger- 
man summaries.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

1427. Guthrie, Thomas C., & Beck, Aaron T. 
Psychological study of visual auras in patients 
with brain damage and seizures. A.M.A. Arch. 
Neurol. Psychiat., 1955, 73, 579.—Abstract and dis- 
cussion. 

1428. Hill, Arthur S. (United Cerebral Palsy, 
369 Lexington Ave., New York.) Cerebral palsy, 
mental deficiency, and terminology. Amer. J. ment. 
Defic., 1955, 59, 587-594.—“The purpose of this 
presentation is to review very briefly our understand- 
ings pertaining to cerebral palsy as it relates to 
mental deficiency, discuss some of the findings appear- 
ing in current psychological and educational litera- 
ture, and to explore the implications of our knowledge 
for determining programming needs”.—l’. M. Staudt. 

1429. Irwin, Orvis. (State U. lowa, Iowa City.) 
Phonetic speech development in cerebral palsied 
children. Amer. J. phys. Med., 1955, 34, 325-334.— 
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This study is a report of the first 225 cases of a study 
of the speech sound status of cerebral palsied children 
from 1 to 12 years of age. “There is a deficiency of 
back vowels and of front consonants in the phonetic 
equipment of these children. Similar to the speech 
sound devleopment of infants there is a gradual 
mastery by cerebral palsied children of back vowels 
in proportion to other vowel sounds.” While the 
normal infant achieves this in 2 years the cerebral 
palsied take 10. The elimination of glottal sounds 
takes 2.5 years for the normal infant and ten years 
for the cerebral palsied. There does not appear to be 
very decided differences in the vowel profiles or in 
the consonantal profiles of spastics and athetoids.— 
F. A. Whitehouse. 

1430. Jaffe, Robert. (Mount Sinai Hosp., New 
York.) Tactile adaptation disturbances in lesions 
of the nervous system. <4.M.A. Arch. Neurol. 
Psychiat., 1955, 73, 57-65.—Study of the adaptation 
of 18 adult subjects with lesions of the central nervous 
system and of 10 with peripheral nerve injuries when 
stimulated by pinprick showed slowed adaptation in 
all subjects with central neural lesions, especially 
those with large lesions in the parietal lobes. The 
opposite was generally true for subjects with periph- 
eral injuries. Data are interpreted in line with a 
central factor operative in adaptation. 25 references. 
—L. A. Pennington. 

1431. Leith, William R. (Inst. Logopedics, 
Wichita, Kans.) The role of research in the 
clinical program for the individual with cerebral 
palsy. Cerebral Palsy Rev., 1955, 16(2), 8-10.— 

In the various professional fields, there seems 
to be a movement which would divorce any clinical 
program from its related research program.” It is 
suggested that this may be due in large part to the 
lack of training, on the part of the clinician, in under- 
standing technically reported research, that relevant 
training “for all undergraduate students be given” in 
this area, that the researcher should be exposed di- 
rectly to the problems and techniques of the clinician, 
and that the problem must be attacked jointly by the 
researcher and by the clinician —T7. E. Newland. 


1432. Linskii, V. P. K voprosu o vyrabotke 
uslovnykh refleksov u bol’nykh s korsakovskim 
sindromom. (On the formation of conditioned re- 
flexes in patients exhibiting Korsakov’s syndrome.) 
Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel’., 1954, 4(6), 791-798.— 
The speed of formation of conditioned reflexes is 
about the same for healthy individuals and for indi- 
viduals exhibiting Korsakov’s syndrome. In many 
instances there is observed in the latter a lack of 
correspondence between conditioned “connections of 
the first signal system” and “their reflection in the 
second signal system,” particularly to be noted in the 
case of connections conditioned to light with either 
faradic or verbal reinforcement—/. D. London. 


1433. Macrae, Donald. (U. California Sch. Med., 
San Francisco.) On the nature of fear, with ref- 
erence to its occurrence in epi . J. nerv. ment. 
Dis., 1954, 120, 385-393.—Contentless fear, unrelated 
to thought processes or somatic sensations, was ob- 
served in 44 cases of epilepsy. Its aura character was 
noted and related to focal cerebral activity as the 
power basis of the emotion. 38 references.—N. H. 

ronro. 
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1434. Pascal, Gerald R. (U. Tennessee, Knox- 
ville.), & Zax, Melvin. Double alternation . 
formance as a measure of educability in cerebral 
palsied children. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1955, 59, 
658-665.—Hunter’s classical double alternation prob- 
lem was adapted for use with cerebral palsied chil- 
dren. Behavioral ratings for 24 children who served 
as subjects were obtained from three people who had 
worked with them. A product-moment correlation 
coefficient of .64 was found between four degrees 


‘of performance on the double alternation problem and 


the ratings of behavior. The authors did not find a 
significant relationship between chronological age and 
the double alternation performance. The biserial cor- 
relation between passing or failing the behavioral 
ratings and the problem was .73.—V. M. Staudt. 


1435. Pruyser, Paul W., & Folsom, Angela T. 
(National Veterans Epilepsy Center, Boston.) The 
Rorschach experience nce in epileptics. J. 
consult. Psychol., 1955, 19, 112-116.—In a study of 
136 extramural epileptic patients who were intellec- 
tually grossly intact it was found that the majority 
had ambiequal or coarcted Experience Balance ratios 
on the Rorschach. This contrasts with the repeated 
statements in the literature that epileptics are emo- 
tionally explosive as measured by extratensive Ex- 
perience Balances. The authors conclude that either : 
“(a) all epileptics are emotionally explosive, but 
Rorschach’s CF and C do not measure it; or (b) 
CF and C are valid indicators of emotional explosive- 
ness, but epileptics as a group are not characterized 
by this trait.”—-A. J. Bachrach. 


1436. Reitan, Ralph M. Affective disturbances 
in brain-damaged patients; measurements with 
the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory. 
A.M.A. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1955, 73, 530-532. 
—Statistical study of the scores earned by 50 brain- 
damaged and 50 non-brain-damaged patients indi- 
cated the brain damaged to “experience neurotic-like 
symptoms” (‘neurotic triad’). Significant differences 
between the 2 groups were found on the last 4 scales, 
with the brain-damaged having the higher scores. 
Results discussed in relation to problems in experi- 
mental design and to treatment of the brain damaged. 
—L. A. Pennington. 


1437. Reitan, Ralph M. (Jndiana U., Med. Sch.., 
Indianapolis.) Investigation of the validity of 
Halstead’s measures of biological intelligence. 
A.M.A. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1955, 73, 28-35.— 
The Halstead test battery was administered to 50 
brain-damaged and to 50 Ss without organic involve- 
ment. Statistical analyses showed significant dif- 
ferences on 8 of Halstead’s 10 tests comprising the 
Impairment Index. It is concluded that the battery 
is “sufficiently sensitive . . . to provide an objective 
and quantitative basis for detailed study of relation- 
ships between brain function and behavior.”—L. A. 
Pennington. 

1438. Reitan, Ralph M. (J/ndiana U., Indian- 
apolis.) Validity of Rorschach test as measure of 
psychological effects of brain damage. 4.M.A. 
Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1955, 73, 445-451.—50 
brain-damaged Ss and 50 matched controls without 
neurological defect were tested and results statistically 
and clinically studied. Findings indicate “a thorough- 
going suppression of mean values for the brain- 
damaged . . . in 18 of 21 instances.” Sufficient over- 
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lap, however, in group distributions was noted for 
the 2 populations. “This overlap is sufficient to make 
routine application of the results to individual patients 
difficult” . . . and to require expertness on the part 
of the examiner. Halstead’s Impairment Index was 
found to differentiate the groups “at much more ex- 
treme confidence levels.” The need for continued 
study of the problem with the Rorschach test is 
stressed.—L. A. Pennington. 


1439. Rigola, A. Ilgargoilismo con particolare 
i alle alterazioni neuropsichich. Rivista 
sintetica. (Gargoylism with particular regard to 
neurological and psychic changes.) Riv. sper. 
Freniat., 1953, 77, 173-191—(See Ophthal. Lit., 
1954, 7(6), abs. 4130.) 

1440. Stauffacher, James C., Marks, John B. 
(Y A Hosp., American Lake, Wash.), & Ax, Albert 

. The effect of pinhole observation on the flicker 
fusion frequency in patients with brain pathology. 
J. consult. Psychol., 1955, 19, 150.—Brief report. 

1441. Stuck, Esther Cooper. (/nst. Logopedics, 
Wichita, Kans.) Residential care is part of the 
rehabilitative program. Cerebral Palsy Rev., 1955, 
16, 19-20; 27.—The disadvantages and merits of the 
use of a residential facility in rehabilitation are dis- 
cussed. The Institute of Logopedics is described as a 
“home away from home”, and as minimizing the 
possible ill effects of such segregation. The impor- 
tance of the adjustment and competence of the house- 
mother and of her constant awareness of the emo- 
tional needs of the trainees are stressed.—7. E. New- 
land. 


(See also abstracts 158, 1011, 1060, 1206, 1599) 
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1442. Affleck, Francis James. A study of cate- 
gories, variables and variable-interrelationships of 
situations troublesome to the blind based upon 
reactions of blind and sighted groups. Disserta- 
tion Abstr., 1955, 15, 289.—Abstract. 

1443. Baker, J. Stannard. Special problems of 
deaf drivers. Jilinois Advance, Ill. School for the 
Deaf, 1954, 88(3), 1-2.—The Director of Research 
and Development, Traffic Institute of Northwestern 
University, describes briefly situations encountered in 
driving which are a problem to the deaf. Since most 
of these occurrences are rare and also yield visual 
or tactual clues, the deaf driver is not as handicapped 
as it might seem. He also points out the compensa- 
tions of deafness in driving, the difficulties of the 
deaf pedestrian in traffic, the ineffectiveness of hear- 
ing aids while driving, and legislation concerned with 
the problems of deaf drivers—(Courtesy of Bull. 
Curr. Lit. . . . Handicapped.) 

1444. Bauman, M. K. A measure of personality 
change through adjustment training. New Out- 
look for the Blind, 1954, 48, 31-34—Personality 
change occurring in a training program for blind 
persons was evaluated. For 12 weeks “the client 
lived at the center, received training in travel, solu- 
tion of problems of daily living, crafts, braille, typing 
and in the case of men, prevocational shop experi- 
ence.” Scores on the Emotional Factors Inventory 
administered at the beginning and close of this ad- 
justment training were compared for 104 blind clients. 
All diagnostic categories showed some tendency to 
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improve with significant improvement shown in Feel- 
ings of Inadequacy, Attitudes re Blindness, Social 
Competency, and Sensitivity—N. J. Raskin. 

1445. Benney, Celia. ane Health and Rehabili- 
tation Services, New York.) The role of the case- 
worker in rehabilitation. Soc. Casewk, 1955, 36, 
118-123.—The author sees the attainment of goals 
in rehabilitation as dependent upon an integrated in- 
terdisciplinary approach and sets forth principles for 
constructive interaction between agencies and pro- 
fessions. The caseworker’s role in rehabilitation is 
outlined in three topics: (1) communication and inter- 
pretation of social findings to the team; (2) prepar- 
ing client to use services other than casework; (3) 
concurrent treatment—L. B. Costin. 


1446. Carr, Lela B. Pre-school blind children 
and their parents. Children, 1955, 2(3), 83-88.— 
The author explains a counseling service and the case 
worker’s job, various institutes for parents, the use 
of the nursery schools, and what particular groups of 
parents have achieved in working along with a pro- 
gram for assistance to pre-school blind children.— 
S. M. Amatora. 


1447. Cohn, L. Substitute functions of the 
blind and the deaf and blind. Brit. J. Ophthal., 
1954, 38, 680-684.—(See Ophthal. Lit., 1955, 8(3), 
abs. 2782.) 

1448. Crane, Marian M., Foote, Franklin M.., 
Scobee, Richard G., & Green, Earl L. Screening 
school children for visual defects; report of a 
study conducted in St. Louis, Missouri, 1948-49. 
U. S. Children’s Bur. Publ., 1954, No. 345, 92 p. 


1449. Doctor, Powrie V. (Ed.) [Directory.] 
Amer. Ann. Deaf, 1955, 100, 2-214.—Lists American 
instructors of the deaf, medical school personnel in 
speech and hearing problems, Teacher training cen- 
ters and centers granting college credit, Directory of 
organization in America—of and for the deaf, Review 
of publications, Religious work with the deaf, Speech 
and hearing clinics . . . 1954-1955, State depart- 
ments and societies having a speech and hearing pro- 
gram, and Tabular statement of American schools 
for the deaf, October 31, 1954. 


1450. Dornié, Stanislav. (Slovak Academy of the 
Sciences, Bratislava, Czechoslovakia.) Citenie prek- 
azky a jeho vyznam v priestorovej orientdacii 
slepych. (The feeling of obstacles and its signifi- 
cance for spatial orientation of the blind.) Psychol. 
Casopis, 1953, 1, 209-230.—42 children aged 8-15 
years have been investigated in the specially built 
maze. The distance on which blind children may feel 
the obstacle depended (1) On the size of the ob- 
stacle (the greater the size, the greater the distance), 
(2) on the increase of the sensitivity of the optical 
analyser (the greater this increase, the lower is the 
degree of the development of the ability to feel ob- 
tacles), (3) on the sound situation (best conditions 
for the feeling of obstacles are at the weak monoto- 
nous sound, the worst conditions at the strong last- 
ing sound), (4) on the concentration of attention 
and on the degree of the development of the idea of 
space. The author concludes on the basis of his ex- 
periments that feeling of the obstacles depends on 
sound waves. This ability develops in result of the 
compensatory processes in the cerebral cortex of a 
blind person after the exclusion of the optical analyser 
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and may be explained, as the author does, on the 
conditioned reflex basis —M. Choynowski. 


1451. Feintuch, Alfred. (Jewish Vocational Susier. 
ice, Montreal, Que., Can.) 
ability and attitudes of “aiieult-to-place® persons 
Psychol. Monogr., 1955, 69(7), No. 392, 20 rp—Re- 
port of an investigation of the effectiveness of an inte- 
grated program of the sheltered workshop with voca- 
tional counseling and placement casework in over- 
coming some of the problems of “difficult-to-place” 
persons. The Ss in this study were 52 Jewish 
adults who, because of such difficulties, were cate- 
gorized as “difficult-to-place” and were receiving 
financial aid and social services for six months or 
more. The author concluded that the sheltered cab 
shop program increased the effectiveness of vocational 
counseling and casework.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


1452. Fibush, Esther W. (Family Service Bu- 
reau, Oakland, Calif.) The problem of hearing 
loss. Soc. Casewk, 1955, 36, 123-130.—Hearing loss 
is discussed in terms of (1) the necessity for an 
individual approach to the problem; (2) acceptance 
of the handicap by the client; (3) the importance of 
the auditory function; (4) the emotional component ; 
(5) defense mechanisms; (6) the social casework 
contribution.—L. B. Costin. 


1453. Getz, Steven B. A psychological aid in 
the diagnosis of deafness of emotional origin. 
Arch. Otolaryng., Chicago, 1955, 61, 217-219.—The 
Machover (Draw-a-Person) test is recommended in 
addition to the standard audiometric procedures for 
the detection of psychological disturbances. Three 
cases are presented to illustrate the use of this test.— 
J. C. G. Loring. 

1454. Haase, H.-J. Wahrnehmingen der Blinden 
in geschlossenen Raumen ohne unmittelbaren 
Kérperkontakt. (Perception of blind people in 
closed rooms without close physical contact.) Psy- 
chol. Forsch., 1953, 24, 143-174.—( See Ophthal. Lit., 
1954, 7(6), abs. 4455.) 

1455. Hallenbeck, Jane. Pseudo-retardation in 
retrolental -w > ery New Outlook for the Blind, 
1954, 48, 301-307.—A report of a study of 18 pre- 
school totally blind children who showed severe re- 
tardation in their general development. Findings of 
the writer were the early need of ihe blind child to 
be stimulated by handling and vocal encouragement, 
the inability of the mother to give attention and af- 
fection to the blind child, and her slowness in seeking 
ophthalmological care for the child. In most cases 
the retardation did not appear to be due to blindness 
itself or to organic brain damage, but to the emotional 
deprivation.—(Courtesy of Bull. Curr. Lit.... 
Handicapped.) 

1456. Hallenbeck, J. Two essential factors in 
the development of young blind children. New 
Outlook for the Blind, 1954, 48, 308-315.—22 blind 
children from 5 to 8 years who had met the self-care 
requirements for entrance into the Perkins Institu- 
tion were studied and rated on variables of develop- 
ment and family relationships. The general con- 
clusions from this study were: “(1) Problems ex- 
hibited by children should be individualized as to 
etiology and handling, (2) a close positive relation- 
ship with some person seems to be a large factor in 
the rate of Guvdaganent and the ability to adjust, (3) 
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the degree of closeness of this positive relationship 
has to be greater the less the vision the child has, (4) 
children with some vision and disturbed home back- 
grounds show disturbances similar to those with bet- 
ter relationships and no vision, (9) a description of 
the degree and age of onset of blindness should pre- 
cede any evaluation of a blind child. "—N. J. 
Raskin. 

1457. Hickey, William F., Jr. 

Boston, Mass.), Oates, Dorothy A 
Simon S. Work prescription; a cooperative pro- 
cedure with the practicing physician in vocational 
rehabilitation. New Engl. J. Med., 1954, 250, 914—- 
915.—The responsibility of the physician to handi- 
capped persons goes beyond his suggesting “light 
work” as the solution of the employment problem. A 
sample chart of activities is included to aid the physi- 
cian in assessing “permissive activities” allowed the 
patient. Referral to community resources for voca- 
tional counseling, training, and placement should be 
made. Factors which influence the selective place- 
ment of the handicapped must be evaluated by the 
whole rehabilitation team, but the physician’s recom- 
mendations form the basis of total evaluation.— 
(Courtesy of Bull. Curr. Lit. . . . Handicapped.) 

1458. Kerby, C. E. Blindness in preschool chil- 
dren. Sight Sav. Rev., 1954, 24, 15-30.—‘“Compara- 
tive data for 1943 and 1950 indicates that there was 
an increase of about 50 per cent in the number of the 
preschool blind in the United States between these 
two years. This change was due chiefly to a marked 
increase in the incidence of retrolental fibroplasia, but 
also due to the increase in the birth rate following 
World War II. Fortunately the total effect of these 
two factors was largely offset by a net decrease in 
blindness due to other causes. ... The number of 
— blind was approximately 5500 as of Decem- 

r 31, 1950 and may have risen to over 6000 by the 
end of 1953.”—N. J. Raskin. 

1459. McCarty, B., & Worchel, P. Rate of mo- 
tion and object ion in the blind. New Out- 
look for the Blind, 1954, 48, 316-322.—“‘The present 
study was undertaken to investigate the relationship 
between rate of motion of a blind observer and his 
ability to perceive obstacles. The subject was a 
totally blind boy of 11 years who was instructed to 
ride his bicycle over a course in which two movable 
obstacles had been placed. . . . [The subject detected 
an approaching obstacle by making a clicking sound 
with his mouth, and listening for a difference in the 
pitch of the echo.] After 40 trials without a collision, 
the subject was instructed to ride as swiftly as he 
could. Forty additional trials were given. The re- 
sults showed only four collisions, and one of those 
was during the higher — trials. Thus, the re- 
sults indicate that for this bo peee speeds do not 
impair object perception.’ "NJ. Raskin. 

1460. Mackensen, G. Uber das Augenbohren 
blinder Kinder. (Digito-ocular phenomenon in 
blind children.) Klin. Mb. Augenheilk., 1954, 124, 
201-202.—(See Ophthal. Lit., 1954, 8(1), abs. 812.) 

1461. Mi E.L. A child—though blind. 
New Outlook for the Blind, 1954, 48, 61-65.—A blind 
child must be comfortable with his blindness in order 
to accept himself as a person. Prior to this, his 
parents must accept him, too, as a blind child and as 
a child, and they must meet his basic needs—love, 
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security, growth opportunities and recognition.—N. 
J. Raskin. 

1462. Munson, S. E., & May, Anna M. (Frank- 
lin and Marshall Coll., Lancaster, Pa.) Are cleft 
palate persons of sub-normal in ? J. educ. 
Res., 1955, 48, 617-621.—Patients of a cleft palate 
clinic were tested by means of either the Stanford- 
Binet or the Wechsler. The mean I.Q. was below 
average although approximately 63% were normal or 
above average according to Wechsler’s classification. 
A disproportionate number were in the borderline and 
mentally deficient classes. A greater than expected 
number of cases came from families of farmers, 
laborers, and workers which fact may contribute to 
the results—M. Murphy. 

1463. Norris, Howard J., & Cruickshank, Wil- 
liam M. (Syracuse U., N. Y.) Adjustment of 
physically handicapped adolescent youth. Except. 
Child., 1955, 21, 282-288; 311.—Research is sum- 
marized as regards (1) relation of physical disability 
to social and emotional adjustment, (2) relation of 
physical disability to fears and guilt, and (3) the ad- 
justments of visibly and non- -visibly handicapped 
adolescents. Caution is urged in interpreting the 
findings of such studies, especially as regards the 
sensitivity of the instruments used. 21 references.— 
T. E. Newland. 

1464. Presberg, M. H. Psychologic factors in 
refraction. Amer. J. Ophthal., 1955, 39, 567-569.— 
Several aspects of refraction requiring the patient to 
make decisions are presented.—D. Shaad. 

1465. Raskin, Nathaniel J. Vocational counsel- 
ing of blind students. New York: American Foun- 
dation for the Blind, 1955. 24 p. 30¢.—The results 
of a questionnaire study are reported in which data of 
209 and 273 students of schools and classes for the 
blind graduating or terminating their education in 
1948 and 1953 respectively were used. The question- 
naires covered the degree of vision, reasons for termi- 
nating school, status since leaving school, character- 
istics of the counseling process, information about the 
counselors, and about the typical student and the 
counseling he received. The report also discusses 
briefly the relationship between state rehabilitation 
agencies and schools for the blind and their comments 
and opinions about each other.—B. Lowenfeld. 

1466. Rawls, R. F. Objective tests and testing 
of blind children. New Outlook for the Blind, 1954, 
48, 39-45.—Intelligence, social maturity, aptitude, 
personality, interest, general achievement and reading 
tests available for use with blind children are de- 
scribed and information is given on where to obtain 
the tests. The place of psychological tests in an over- 
all guidance program is discussed and teachers are 
cautioned in certain aspects of test administration and 
interpretation.—N. J. Raskin. 

1467. Schneider, Karl. Das seelische Bild des 
Retardierten im Spiegel des T.A.T. (The mental 
picture of the retarded as reflected in the TAT.) 
Prax. Kinderpsychol. Kinderpsychiat., 1954, 3, 86-92. 
—15 adolescents ranging from 14 to 15 years with 
typical biological signs of slow physical development 
were studied by the TAT and interview method. The 
findings confirm the generally shared views on specific 
personality patterns in the physically underdeveloped 
child, including sensitivity, “nervousness”, a tend- 
ency toward passivity, dependency, abasement (Mur- 
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ray) and some aggression directed against the self. 
In social relationships, pen See on parental figures 
was conspicuous, and parents are more 
perceived as authority figures in the TAT than is the 
case with normally developed adolescents of the same 
age.—E. Schwerin. 

1468. Scholl, G. Some notes on the use of two 

tests with visually handicapped stu- 

dents. New Outlook for the Blind, 1953, 47, 287-295. 
—The administration of the Bell Adjustment In- 
ventory and the Bernreuter Personality Inventory in 
a residential school for the blind is discussed. “The 
taperecorder seems to be a very satisfactory method 
for administering personality tests to blind and par- 
tially seeing students. The students feel more free 
in answering questions of a personal nature and they 
can do the test without assistance. . . . On the basis 
of results obtained so far, it would seem that the Bell 
. . . is better adapted for blind and partially sighted 
students. The medians for both boys and girls fall 
within the normal or average range for the four areas 
tested. The medians ... obtained on the B1-N 
Scale of the Bernreuter are within the average range 
but the medians obtained on the B2-S and the B4-D 
scales . . . are lower than should be expected.” The 
Bell also gives a more normal distribution curve and 
is easier to score.—N. J. Raskin. 


1469. Silverman, S. ‘Richard. (Central Institute 
for the Deaf, 818 South Kingshighway, St. Louis 10, 
Mo.) Teaching to the deaf; the issue. 
Volta Rev., 1954, 56, 385-389; 417.—A restatement 
of the principal issues concerned in teaching speech 
to the deaf child, the various sensory approaches used 
in teaching, the best system of orthography, choice of 
units of speech, and evaluative techniques for measur- 
ing progress in speech.—(Courtesy of Bull. Curr. Lit. 
. . . Handicapped.) 

1470. Stromer, W. F. Listening for 1 
and li New Outlook for the Blind, 1954, 48, 
171-178.—Listening is part of a total communicative 
process involving language and non-language sym- 
bols. Practice in identifying non-language symbols 
can be provided in the classroom. Listening to lan- 
guage sounds is a complex function, involving inter- 
personal relationships. Good listening involves at- 
tending actively to what other people say, including 
people who hold different views. Learning to listen 
unemotionally to a word like “blind” will help blind 
a to achieve a realistic self-acceptance. —N. J. 

‘askin. 


(See also abstracts 331, 412, 1120, 1581, 1585, 1592) 
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1471. Baruch, Dorothy W. Mental-health prac- 
tices at the pre-school level. Yrbk nat. Soc. Stud. 
Educ., 1955, 54 54 Pt. 2), 145-176.—Discussion of the 
current practices in the pre-school program provides 
numerous examples of actual programs followed by 
brief critical — of just what was good or bad 
in the scenes described. Baruch’s emphasis is put 
upon the need for consideration for the “whole” child 
through full recognition of the “troubled and negative 
feelings that stem both from present-day conflicts and 
from the past” as well as the pleasant and the “nice” 
experiences. She points out that the pre-school child 
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is likely to come to school with many unfulfilled 
wishes, pent-up hostility and unvoiced fears and that 
va teacher needs to give attention—M. A. Seiden- 
etd. 

1472. Berman, Deborah. (Brandeis U., Waltham, 
Mass.) Evolving patterns of democratic social 
control at Brandeis University. J. educ. Sociol., 
1955, 28, 353-359.—This is a discussion of the ex- 
periment carried on in university community living. 
Democratic interaction, leadership, cooperation, and 
idealism are underlying the dynamic process which 
the experiment is trying out. The article presents an 
overview of the Brandeis student union, and student 
council, quoting a number of incidents, and explain- 
ing the functioning of the proposed student board of 
review.—S. M. Amatora. 

1473. Brezinka, W. Die Stellung der Padagogik 
im Erziehungsnotstand unserer Zeit. (The status 
of pedagogy in the educational emergency of our 
time.) Prax. Kinderpsychol. Kinderpsychiat., 1954, 
3, 177-181.—Present day education is faced with the 
difficult task of creating conditions most conducive to 
emotional growth of children. The primary purpose 
of education is, therefore, not acquisition of formal 
knowledge or retention of traditional cultural mores, 
but effective training for adjustment to living. 6 
references.—E. Schwerin. 

1474. Cornog, William H. College admission 
with advanced standing. Proc. 1954 Conf. test 
Probl. Educ. Test Serv., 1955, 113-119.—The School 
and College Study plan will, we hope, afford one 
means of achieving a balance of opportunity in Amer- 
ican education by making a more nearly equitable pro- 
vision for a comparatively neglected minority in our 
schools, our ablest students. It will also, we hope, 
help to place a new emphasis on certain neglected or 
unfashionable necessities in education. Among these 
are: the necessity of patient effort in learning, the 
necessity of mastery of one’s subject in teaching, the 
necessity of addressing ourselves to the study of 
worthy things, the necessity of producing thoughtful 
men.—G. C. Carter. 

1475. Flesher, Marie A., & Pressey, S. L. (Ohio 
State U., Columbus.) War-time accelerates ten 
years after. J. educ. Psychol., 1955, 46, 228-238.— 
Describes a questionnaire study of a group of young 
women ten years after their graduation from a three 
year accelerated college program. They were com- 
pared with a non-accelerated control group of gradu- 
ates. Factors such as employment while in school, 
extra-curricular activities, marital status, activities in 
community affairs, and further academic degrees, 
were considered. In general the accelerates completed 
a four year program in three years without any “un- 
fortunate outcomes.” Implications of these results 
for planning educational programs are considered.— 
F.. Costin. 

1476. Fletcher, Margaret, et al. A new child 
comes to nursery school. Bull. Inst. Child Stud., 
Toronto, 1955, 17(1), 3-8—A description of the 
process of introducing the parent and child to the 
nursery school experience is presented.—/. M. Steisel. 


1477. Jadoulle, Andréa. Laboratoire pédagogi- 
que au travail. (The pedagogical laboratory at 
work.) Paris: Editions du Scarabée, 1951. 174 p.— 
Following a history of the laboratory at Angleur, the 
aim is presented as the study and solution of prob- 
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lems offered by teachers, to draw the attention of edu- 
cators to certain conditions to modify the economy of 
school work, and to enlighten parents. The labora- 
tory is attached to the school to test, observe and 
examine children with a view to the discovery of 
character, disposition and causes of difficulties antag- 
onistic to good mental hygiene and happy school and 
social adjustment.—G. E. Bird. 

1478. Kjos, Oscar E. Occupational experience 
and success of day-trade versus general school 
graduates. Univ. Mo. Bull., 1954, 55(29), (Educ. 
Ser. No. 50), 20 p.—School records and information 
forms were used to collect data on the occupational 
experiences of day-trade and general school gradu- 
ates in the greater Kansas City area. Employment 
was generally secured through the help of a friend, 
relative, or self-initiation. Day-trade graduates were 
more likely to be employed in skilled occupations 
whereas general school graduates more frequently 
moved into managerial and professional occupations. 
There seemed to be a need to broaden the day-trade 
training program and to provide “...a type of 
training that would prepare a student for the level 
for which he is suited.”—-W. Coleman. 

1479. Kolbanowski, W. Die chologie der 
Persdnlichkeit in den Schriften A. S. Makarenko. 
(The psychology of personality in works of A. S. 
Makarenko.) In Beitriige aus der Sovietpsychologie, 
(see 30: 1), 131-143.—Makarenko is the founder of 
Soviet pedagogy and his works abound in profound 
and penetrating analyses of pupils’ personalities. 
The education of the developing personality in the 
spirit of the collectivism is the substance of his teach- 
ing. But to educate the personality, one must know 
it. He fought against the excessive individualism 
and against the standardized approach towards the 
personality. According to him, the child must be so 
educated that the educational influence in the per- 
sonality is imperceptible—M. Choynowshki. 

1480. LaBrant, Lou. Mental-health practices in 
the high school grades. Yrbk nat. Soc. Stud. Educ., 
1955, 54 (Pt. 2), 216-235.—The presence of a host of 
sources for maladjustment is well-known ; LaBrant re- 
views many of these and then summarized some of the 
approaches which the secondary schools can be ex- 
pected to employ in reducing their extent and the 
seriousness of their consequences.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


1481. Lane, Howard, & Beauchamp, Mary. 
(New York U.) Human relations in teaching. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1955. ix, 353 p. 
$4.95.—The volume is divided into three sections. 
The first section discusses such human qualities as 
becoming human, social beings, the functioning of 
group intelligence, how human beings learn, and 
change as a continuous creation. The second section 
deals with the meaning of life today. This includes 
teaching the new fundamentals, the urgent needs of 
society, the value of personality, and the meaning of 
social health. In the third section, the authors discuss 
the dynamics of learning to live together. This in- 
cludes the role of the adult in the child’s life, the 
functioning of leadership, roles of group membership, 
using group discussions, characteristics of group liv- 
ing for various ages, and physical conditions for 
group living —S. M. Amatora. 


1482. Linhart, Jozef. Pavlovo uteni a peda- 
gogické védy. (Pavlov’s teaching and pedagogical 
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disciplines.) Psychol. Casopis, 1954, 2, 3-13.—The 
author outlines the main principles of the theory of 
higher nervous activity and criticizes the metaphysi- 
cal and subjective theories in psychology. He dis- 
cusses the significance of the important principles 
of the theory of conditioned reflexes for education 
and points to the advantages the teacher may derive 
from its knowledge. He also suggests that the main 
task before the psychology is the study of the second 
signal system according to Pavlovian methodological 
principles. Russian and English summaries.—M. 
Choynowski. 

1483. Lippitt, Ronald, & Watson, Jeanne. Some 
special problems of learning and teaching process 
in cross-cultural education. IJnt. soc. Sci. Bull., 
1955, 7, 59-65.—Five problems of learning and teach- 
ing are described and interpreted. The observations 
made in the report are based on the intensive study of 
29 German visitors to the University of Michigan. 
Each of the 5 crucial interaction problems is ex- 
amined.from the point of view of the visitor and the 
hosts.—H. P. Shelley. 

1484. Lynch, William W., Jr. An approach to 
the study of motivational. problems in education. 
Bull. Sch. Educ. Indiana U., 1955, 31(2), 48 p—With 
the purpose of developing an educational theory of 
motivation, this paper first reviews the objectives and 
practices of modern education, and the environmental 
variables of the teaching situation relevant to the 
formulation of such a theory. The psychological 
bases are next outlined. Finally, there is discussion 
of the ways in which the concepts and principles of a 
motivational theory useful for education may be 
tested through classroom research. The theory pro- 
posed herein is “multi-dimensional” in that motivation 
is conceived as a complex of several relatively inde- 
pendent qualities of perceptual organization and active 
pupil response. 33 references.—R. C. Strassburger. 


1485. [National Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion.] Yearbook Committee. Implications of the 
yearbook for the improvement of mental health in 
our schools. Yrbk nat. Soc. Stud. Educ., 1955, 54 
(Pt. 2), 377-391.—The emphasis throughout this book 
is upon how the “teacher, psychiatrists and psycholo- 
gists can cooperate to contribute to the welfare of 
each child,” not upon how each can do the other’s 
professional job. Emphasis is placed upon home and 
school relations, the community’s part in the mental 
health of both pupil and teacher, the development of 
the child and the mental health problems characteristic 
of different stages of development. A great deal of 
attention is also devoted to the mental health status 
and the mental health training of the teacher. All 
this to the end that an improvement in the school en- 
vironment, a happy and more adequately trained 
teacher will result in an improved product, a child 
emerging into adult life who is stable, secure and able 
to cope with life—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

1486. Oakley, Hugh L. The relation of guid- 
ance and concomitant attitudes to specialized trade 
and industrial school training in Kansas City. 
Univ. Mo. Bull., 1954, 55(43), (Educ. Ser. No. 54), 
32 p.—Information Forms were completed by white 
general high school students, manual high students, 
principals, vice-principals, and counselors in the high 
schools, teachers, and manual high dropouts. From 
these questionnaires and school records a number of 
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conclusions have been drawn with reference to the 
adequacy of occupational choices made by students, 
attitudes of students and their parents to vocational 
training opportunities in Kansas City, and guidance 
needs. Implications are discussed and a number of 
recommendations made.—W. Coleman. 


1487. Ojemann, Ralph H. The role of the com- 
munity in the mental-health of the school. 
Yrbk nat. Soc. Stud. Educ., 1955, 54 (Pt. 2), 125- 
144.—The part which the community can play in the 
school mental health program is discussed. A great 
deal of influence is exerted on the teacher by the com- 
munity, especially with regard to status. However, 
a great responsibility devolves on the school to keep 
the community informed. Unfortunately, many of 
those charged with the obligation of carrying out 
community services are all too often lacking in un- 
derstanding of children. The school is seen as play- 
ing a fundamental part in the development of the 
popular attitudes toward mental health and illness.— 
M. A. Seidenfeld. 

1488. Olson, Willard C., & Wattenburg, William 
W. The role of the school in mental health. Yrbk 
nat. Soc. Stud. Educ., 1955, 54 (Pt. 2), 99-124.— 
This report constitutes a basic orientation for the 
teacher who wishes to determine what can be done in 
the classroom to provide sound mental hygiene for her 
pupils. Among the fundamental concepts which are 
discussed are the security of the child, his acceptance 
by parents and peers, individual differences in per- 
sonality, socioeconomic status, optimal use of free- 
dom and control, the chain reactions of social inter- 
action and a number of others which influence the 
child in his educational environment. The need for 
a wide variety of administrative readjustments to al- 
low such concepts to be applied is discussed —M. A. 
Seidenfeld. 

1489. Passow, A. Harry; Miles, Matthew B., 
Corey, Stephen M., & Draper, Dale C. Training 
curriculum leaders for cooperative research. New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1955. 158 p. $1.35.—The book is 
the outcome of a series of conferences with public 
school people and staff members of the Horace-Mann 
Lincoln Institute. The first chapter describes co- 
operative research as a means of improving curricu- 
lum. The next chapter presents the beliefs of the 
group about teaching and learning. Following are six 
chapters dealing with the outcome of the conferences. 
These include a sample typical conference, illustrative 
learning activities, studies of team and _ individual 
problems, change and development during the train- 
ing conferences, and the evidence that was available 
for planning and evaluation. In two final chapters 
are discussed the outcomes of the conferences. Evalu- 
ative questionnaires used during the conferences are 
given in the appendix.—S. M. Amatora. 


1490. Rivlin, Harry N. The role of mental 
health in education. Yrbk nat. Soc. Stud. Educ., 
1955, 54 (Pt. 2), 7-28.—Emphasis is put upon the 
need for early detection and correction of childhood 
disturbances so as to reduce the necessity for more 
expensive and inadequate clinical facilities. The role 
of the teacher along with that of the parents is funda- 
mental. The creation of a wholesome emotional 
climate in the classroom through provision of teachers 
who are themselves well-adjusted and by proper su- 
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pervision of the classroom environment is discussed. 
—M. A. Seidenfeld 

1491. Seidman, Jerome M. (New Jersey State 
Teachers Coll., Montclair.) Readings in educa- 
tional psychology. New York: Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1955. xiv, 402 p. $3.25.—“The primary pur- 
pose of this book is to provide an interesting and use- 
ful collection of articles by specialists who have helped 
to broaden our knowledge of educational psychology. 
The selections included are examples of the wealth 
of valuable material that is available in periodicals 
and books but cannot readily be obtained by even 
moderate-sized classes.” The 74 selections in this 
volume are arranged under the following main head- 
ings: Human Growth and Development (3 chapters) ; 
Human Relations in the School (2 chapters) ; Individ- 
ual Differences (3 chapters) ; Learning (5 chapters) ; 
Improving Teacher Effectiveness (3 chapters). Each 
article is introduced by a brief editorial comment. 
10-page bibliography.—F. Costin. 

1492. Shacter, Helen. Mental health practices 
in the primary grades. Yrbk nat. Soc. Stud. Educ., 
1955, 54 (Pt. 2), 177-194.—Shacter discusses the 
need for understanding of the unique personality of 
each child with regard to the special adjustments he 
may be required to make as related to his growth. 
It is important that the teachers be aware of the 
growth change characteristics of primary grade chil- 
dren so that they can provide adequately for these 
special needs. Some physical factors, home situations 
and other circumstances may present unavoidable 
stresses that mar the normal adjustment of the child. 
All of these need to be carefully examined and evalu- 
ated so that the learner may develop under favorable 
conditions —M. A. Seidenfeld. 

1493. Terrien, Frederic W. Who thinks what 
about education. Publ. Opin. Quart., 1954, 18, 157- 
168.—A random sample of 639 voters in New Lon- 
don, Conn., were interviewed in 1948, and their opin- 
ions were ascertained on the following topics: the 
necessity of a (high school and/or college) education ; 
the right to have such an education; whether there 
should be public or private control of schools; extent 
of citizen interest in schools; and whether there 
should be federal aid for schools. Detailed data are 
presented, showing significant differences in opinions 
by age, sex, nativity, religion, occupation and educa- 
tion.—H. W. Riecken. 

1494. Thorpe, Louis P. Mental-health practice 
at the college level. Yrbk mat. Soc. Stud. Educ., 
1955, 54 (Pt. 2), 256-270.—A report on “the principal 
needs which characterize college students, the various 
problems facing them which are conducive to the de- 
velopment of emotional tension, and the practices now 
in vogue among representative institutions of higher 
learning designed to assist the rank and file of stu- 
dents in making an adequate personal and social ad- 
— to both the school and life.”--M. A. Seiden- 
eld. 

1495. Wilson, Frances M. Mental-health prac- 
tices in the intermediate grades. Yrbk nat. Soc. 
Stud. Educ., 1955, 54 (Pt. 2), 195-215.—A presenta- 
tion of the characteristics of 9 to 12 year olds in the 
school environment. These are children with many 

roblems of both endogenous and exogenous origin. 
ilson outlines the mental-health problems of this 
age group and makes many suggestions regarding the 
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combined role of the teacher, the parents and the 
_ in ameliorating his difficulties —M. A. Seiden- 
eld. 


1496. Wolfie, Dael. Special treatment for abler 
students and its relation to national manpower. 
Proc. 1954 Conf. test Probl. Educ. Test Serv., 1955, 
120-125.—The nation needs the scientific progress, 
technological achievement, and moral strength that 
can come from the minds of its ablest sons and 
daughters. Those of us who can help to identify the 
youngsters of highest potential, who can point the 
way to overcoming the obstacles which now keep 
some of this talent from coming to full development, 
and who can help to develop the kinds of elementary, 
secondary, and collegiate education which is best 
adapted to the training of highly able youth share 
much of the responsibility for determining the future 
progress of society —G. C. Carter. 


1497. Wolman, B. (Columbia U., New York.) 
Hanahot iyuniyot I’tohnit hay’sod. (Theoretical 
foundations of the core curriculum.) Hahinuh, 1953/ 
54, 26, 1-12.—From psychological point of view, edu- 
cation is a process of change in behavior that results 
from experience. The “activity program” psycholo- 
gizes the issue, emphasizes individual needs of the 
learners and differences in their abilities. The idea 
of core curriculum accepts that no class can be homo- 
geneous, but common needs are much more important 
than psychic differences in abilities. The school has 
to prepare all children to face the prospective similar 
life problems in the future. The basic aim is to learn 
how to live with people; therefore cultural values 
have to be taught to all children. English summary. 
—H. Ormian. 


(See also abstracts 304, 337, 688, 977, 994) 
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1498. Berdie, Ralph F. (U. Minnesota, Minne- 
oe) Aptitude, achievement, interest, and per- 
sonality tests: a longitu comparison. J. appl. 
Psychol., 1955, 39, 103-114.—Of a group of 1500 
freshmen extensively tested in 1939, 249 male and 
252 females who graduated prior to 1949 were fol- 
lowed up to determine the relationship between test 
performance, grades, and curriculum from which 
graduated. “These tests can predict to a limited ex- 
tent the grades students will obtain in various kinds 
of courses. . . . Curricular profiles can be constructed 

. vocational interest tests differentiate better among 
curricular groups than do other kinds of tests and 

. prediction of which curriculum a student will 
graduate from can be made better with an interest 
test than with either aptitude or achievement tests. 

. . For those training programs which are at college 
levels, differential abilities do not appear to be very 
important when compared to differential interests. 

"—P. Ash. 

1499. Bertran-Salieti, Juan. Errores principales 
que se cometen en las operaciones matematicas 
fundamentales. (Main errors incurred in funda- 
mental arithmetic operations.) Rev. Psicol. Pedag. 
apl., Valencia, 1954, 5, 93-116.—In this article (see 
29: 2953) results obtained in an examination dealing 
with the four fundamental arithmetic operations are 
analyzed. English summary.—E. Sdnchez-Hidalgo. 
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1500. Betts, Albert. What about phon- 
ics? Education, 1955, 75, 547-559.—The author 
analyzes the component elements in phonics instruc- 
tion as one aid to word identification. Systematic 
help on learning-skills develops more independence 
in word identification than a look-and-say method. 
Drill on analyzing isolated words will not help the 
child in a meaningful situation. The author shows 
how the child perceives various cues and learns new 
cues to the analysis of the perception of word forms. 
Affective learning must proceed step-by-step.—S. M. 
Amatora. 

1501. Blatz, W. E. C ition. Bull. Inst. 
Child Stud., Toronto, 1955, 17(1), 1-2.—‘*Competi- 
tion in the classroom [and out] is . . . wholly unjusti- 
fied.” Learning can be achieved through cooperative 
efforts and by “self-direction under supervised in- 
spiration. . . .”—J. M. Steisel. 


1502. Brown, Francis Robert. The effect of an 
experimental course in geometry on ability to 
visualize in three dimensions. Dissertation Abstr., 
1955, 15, 83-84.—Abstract. 


1503. Brown, William F. (U. Texas, Austin.) 
& Holtzman, Wayne H. A study-attitudes ques- 
tionnaire for predicting academic success. J. educ. 
Psychol., i958, 46, 75-84.—Describes the develop- 
ment of a self-rating questionnaire to measure stu- 
dents’ study habits and attitudes. Cross-validation on 
freshmen showed correlations of .50 and .52 with 
grades at the end of the semester. A final revision 
of the questionnaire “has since been administered to 
several thousand students with equally satisfactory 
results and is now available for general use.” The 
authors interpret the predictive validity of their “Sur- 
vey of Study Habits and Attitudes” as “evidence of 
its relevance for counseling purposes, diagnostic test- 
ing, investigations of the education process, and as a 
teaching aid in remedial or how-to-study classes.” 18 
references.—F. Costin. 


1504. Christenson, C. M. (U. Arkansas, Fayette- 
ville.), & Stordahl, K. E. The effect of organiza- 
tional aids on comprehension and retention. J. 
educ. Psychol., 1955, 46, 65-74.—Two passages of ma- 
terial from Air Force correspondence courses were 
revised to include organizational aids (reading, sum- 
mary, underlining, outlining). Two comparable com- 
prehension tests were constructed for each passage. 
Tests were administered to Air Force basic trainees 
prior to their study of the passages, immediately after 
they had studied the material (eight days later), and 
finally six days after the previous test. Analysis of 
variance revealed no significant differences in the four 
possible main effects of organizational aids for either 
immediate or delayed retention. Explanations for 
findings are proposed. “Alternative explanations can 
only be determined by further research.”—F. Costin. 

1505. Corle, Clyde G. The characteristics of the 
procedures of good and poor problem solvers in 
sixth grade arithmetic. Univ. Cincinnati, Abstr. 
Grad. Theses Educ., 1944-1954, 1955, 5, 218-227.— 
Abstract. 

1506. Deans, Edwina. The effect of certain im- 
mature procedures on the learning of arithmetical 
processes by second-grade children. Univ. Cin- 
cinnati, Abstr. Grad. Theses Educ., 1944-1954, 1955, 
5, 129-147.—Abstract. 
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1507. pon pm pasa pn Toe intiomss of be 
Amer. 7 Ophihals 1955, 9, 37 75 7 —121 pupils 


showed little influence of. refractive errors on read- 
ing achievement if passing; in retarded pupils, hy- 
permetropia may be a contributing factor, myopia a 
less significant factor —D. Shaad. 

1508. sm me Geraldine Katharine. Listening 

at controlled rates for children in 
IV, V, and VI. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 
89.—Abstract. 

1509. Gunderson, Agnes G. tha Wyoming, Lara- 
mie.) Thought-patterns of yo in 
multiplication and aiden” Elem. Sch. J., 
1955, 55, 453-461.—The author carried on his experi- 
ment with 24 children in Grade II of the University 
of Wyoming Elementary School. The experiment 
used individual interviews with the children. Each 
problem was read by the teacher. The problems used 
are cited. The results of the experiment are analyzed 
and the significance of this investigation is given in 
a six-point detailed summary.—S. M. Amatora. 


anne Haramati, Sh. Hitany’nutam shel y’ladim 
tole interests of children.) Hahinuh, 
1953/54, 401-420.—Reading interests of 300 boys 
and 266 girls, pupils of religious primary school 
(grades 4-6) in Jerusalem, are examined by means 
of records in the catalogues of their class libraries. 
The preference order of boys as a whole is: adven- 
tures, legends and historical stories, child life, fictions, 
humor, science and technics; that of girls—child life, 
legends and historical stories, adventures, fictions, 
humor. The results are further analyzed and inter- 
preted according to the age and sex of the pupils 
and their environment—H. Ormian. 


1511. Hogain, M. Hesegav shel boger bet hase- 
fer hay’sodi. (Achievements of primary school 
leavers.) Hahinuh, 1953/54, 26, 13-37.—Objective 
type tests were given in Bible, history, English and 
arithmetic to about 200 leavers of the last (8th) 
grade in Tel Aviv—75% of whom attended in regu- 
lar classes, 25% in classes for borderline children. 
The average school leaver knows about 50% of the 
requirements in each of the searched subjects, but 
only 25% in English. The achievement of the regu- 
lar class pupils is about 2.5 times that of the border- 
line children. The “overlap” of the borderline chil- 
dren on the regular class pupils is about 2%. English 
summary.—H. Ormian. 


1512. Hurst, Francis M. Differential effects on 
verbal reinforcements of fourth grade pupils of 
various ability levels under massed and spaced 
acquisition in a classroom situation. /ndiana Univ. 
Stud. Educ., Thesis Abstr. Ser., 1955, No. 6, 65-66.— 
Abstract. 


1513. Jensen, Barry T., & Jensen, Junne W. 
Shorthand study and spelling abilities. J. educ. 
Psychol., 1955, 46, 112-116.—“Tests of two spelling 
abilities (recall and recognition) were administered 
to high-school students at the beginning and near the 
end of the first year of study of shorthand. A con- 
trol group of non-shorthand students taking the same 
required course in English took the same tests at the 
same times. It was noted that at least two some- 
what different spelling abilities can be identified. It 
was further determined that the study of shorthand 
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does not necessarily have a negative effect upon 
either of the spelling abilities —F. Costin. 

1514. Johnson, Marjorie Seddon. (Temple U., 
Philadelphia, Pa.) A study of diagnostic and 
remedial procedures in a reading clinic laboratory 
school. J/. educ. Res., 1955, 48, 565-578.—From the 
cases who attended the laboratory school during a 6 
year period 34 full time pupils were selected for in- 
tensive study. Characteristics revealed upon initial 
analysis and characteristics revealed during instruc- 
tion are summarized along with recommendations for 
schools and parents—M. Murphy. 


1515. Klare, George R., Mabry, James E., & 
Gustafson, Levarl M. (U. /ilinois, Urbana.) The 
relationship of human interest to immediate re- 
tention and to acceptability of technical material. 
J. appl. Psychol., 1955, 39, 92-95.—A different ver- 
sion of a 1206-word two-part lesson on aircraft 
mechanics was presented to each of 4 groups of 110 
Ss. The versions differed with respect to level of 
human interest (“personal words” and “personal sen- 
tences’”) used in the two halves. “The results .. . 
indicate that a high level of human interest . . . of 
technical writing produced no significant difference 
in immediate retention test score, was consistently 
judged less acceptable, and showed a tendency to pro- 
duce a greater amount read in a given time, compared 

h 


” 


to a low level of human interest. .. ."—P. Ash. 


1516. Klare, George R., Mabry, James E., & 
Gustafson, Levarl M. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) The 


relationship of patterning (underlining) to im- 
mediate retention and to acceptability of technical 


material. J. appl. Psychol., 1955, 39, 40-42.—Two 
halves of a printed lesson on aircraft mechanics were 
systematically varied with respect to underlining, in 
nine versions, using (a) no underlining, (b) under- 
lining of correct answers to a test on the material, 
and (c) underlining of “important” words. Each of 
9 groups (N= 100) read the material and was 
tested. There were no overall differences of sig- 
nificance, but “. . . patterning . . . even though Ss 
are given no indication of its rationale, may still re- 
sult in somewhat greater immediate retention than 
ordinary material for more able Ss. Less able Ss, on 
the other hand, may be hindered. . . ."—P. Ash. 
1517. Klare, George R., Mabry, James E., & 
Gustafson, Levarl M. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) The 
relationship of verbal communication variables to 
immediate and delayed retention and to accepta- 
bility of technical training materials. USAF Pers. 
Train. Res. Cent., Res. Bull., 1954, No. AFPTRC- 
TR-54-103, v, 57 p.—*“This Research Bulletin is a 
study of the influences exerted by (1) variations in 
readability and level of abstraction, (2) use of per- 
sonal words, and (3) extent of underlining upon the 
effectiveness of printed technical training materials. 
Effectiveness was measured in terms of immediate 
and delayed retention of the material, reading speed, 
and interest value. A group of 110 basic airmen was 
given the standard study guide for a single lesson 
in an advanced mechanics course, while 19 other 
groups were given 19 variants of the lesson guide. 
Increased readability (as measured by standard formu- 
las) produced an increase in immediate retention and 
reading speed, and the more readable study guides 
were judged to be more interesting. Use of per- 
sonal rather than impersonal words did not increase 
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the reported interestingness of the guide.” 31 refer- 
ences.—W. F. Grether. 


1518. Leasman, Rudolf Eugene. The relation 
of the pattern of high school courses to college 
success. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 70-71.—Ab- 
stract. 

1519. Lyle, J. G. Some psychological factors in 
reading retardation. Aust. J. Psychol., 1954, 6, 191- 
199.—“An attempt was made to draw a parallel be- 
tween the failure to learn in cases of Reading 
Retardation and in the psychoneuroses.” Reading 
retardation was hypothesized to be a “passive, de- 
pendent hysteroid reaction” resulting from an ina- 
bility of a boy to wean himself from his mother and 
identify with his father. No definite conclusions were 
reached on the basis of the study. —P. E. Lichtenstein. 

1520. Marlow, Harper LeRoy. The develop- 
ment of an objective analysis of the conference 
method of learning. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 
218-219.—Abstract. 

1521. Martin, J. P. Pure word blindness con- 
sidered as a disturbance of visual space perception. 
Proc. roy. Soc. Med., 1954, 47, 293-295.—( See Oph- 
thal. Lit., 1954, 8(2), abs. 1532.) 


1522. Maw, Wallace H. Fifty years of sex edu- 
cation in the public schools of the United States 
(1900-1950): a history of ideas. Univ. Cincinnati, 
Abstr. Grad. Theses Educ., 1944-1954, 1955, 5, 228- 
240.—Abstract. 

1523. Minkler, Rachel. A thought on classroom 
climate. Bull. Inst. Child Stud., Toronto, 1955, 17 
(1), 15-16.—Mutual respect, understanding and con- 
fidence, on the part of the children and the teacher, 
are important to achieve the purpose of providing a 
profound and rewarding experience.—/. M. Steisel. 


1524. Mongrain, M. R., & Butler, J. B. Some 
aspects of reading problems in children. Trans. 
Pacif. Cst oto-ophthal. Soc., 1953, 34, 163-171.— 
(See Ophthal. Lit., 1955, 7(7), abs. 4591.) 


1525. O’Bear, Harry H. Changes in the aca- 
demic achievement of matched groups of remedial 
reading and non-remedial reading students at In- 
diana University. /ndiana Univ. Stud. Educ., Thesis 
Abstr. Ser., 1955, No. 6, 151-156.—Abstract. 


1526. Oettinger, Katherine B.. & McDonald, 
Elizabeth. (Bureau of Mental Health, Pennsylvania 
Dept. of Welfare, Harrisburg, Pa.) An experiment 
in training film-discussion leaders. Ment. Hyg., 
N. Y., 1955, 39, 34-48.—A description of a training 
program for non-professional leaders in film-discus- 
sions.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


1527. Otterman, Lois M. (U. Vermont, Burling- 
ton.) The value of teaching prefixes and word- 
roots. J. educ. Res., 1955, 48, 611-616—An experi- 
mental group of 10 7th grade classes was compared 
with a control group of equal size. The experimental 
group was given 30 lessons of approximately 10 
minutes a day, teaching one prefix or word-root per 
day. Subsequent testing showed the experimental 
group to be superior in spelling and delayed recall 
of word-root meanings, but not in speed of perception, 
general vocabulary, rate or comprehension of reading. 
—M. Murphy. 

1528. Plaut, Richard L. Variables affecting 
scholastic achievement of Negro children in non- 
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segregated schools. Soc. Probl., 1955, 2, 207-211.— 
“... the importance of problems of scholastic 
achievement for Negro students involved in desegre- 
gation will vary, chiefly with the individual family, 
community, and school climate. Most of the students 
who will catch up at all will do it by the end of the 
first year in the new school situation. Some never 
will, but, then, neither do some white students.” The 
achievement problems “. .. are intellectual, emo- 
tional, educational, and socio-economic.”"—R. M. 
Frumkin. 

1529. Reach, Damon D. (Howard Coll., Birm- 
ingham, Ala.), & Dotson, F. D. Developmental 
reading for high school and college students. 
Amer. Sch. Bd. J., 1955, 130(5), 36-38.—The authors 
argue for organization of a school-wide developmental 
reading program to stimulate improvement in all as- 
pects of reading and to insure the maximum reading 
growth of every student. The problems involved are 
analyzed and discussed as follows: (1) reading fail- 
ure in college; (2) techniques and procedures; (3) 
diagnosis of abilities; (4) equipment for training; 
(5) reading rate controller; (6) reading files; (7) 
retarding factors; and (8) actual costs.—S. M. Ama- 
tora. 

1530. Roach, James H. L., & Wall, Edward. 
Preliminary exploration of personality factors re- 
lated to success in a high-level military school. 
J. educ. Psychol., 1955, 46, 247-250.—In a study of 
officer-students at the Air Command and Staff School, 
it was found that “certain favorable personality char- 
acteristics were exhibited to a much greater degree 
by the over-achievers than by the under-achievers. 
Inasmuch as these two groups were about equal in 
intellectual capacity as well as background knowledge, 
it is felt that these personality differences, especially 
leadership, judgment, reliability and personal re- 
sponsibility, account in part, at least, for the superior 
success of the over-achievers.”—F. Costin. 


1531. Russell, David H. (U. California, Berke- 
ley.) A second study of characteristics of good 
and poor spellers. J. educ. Psychol., 1955, 46, 129- 
141.—After reviewing studies of the last 15 years 
dealing with how and why children learn to spell, 
the author describes his recent investigation of the re- 
lationship between spelling and other abilities. Rela- 
tively high achievers in spelling also scored relatively 
high on all tests of the SRA Primary Mental Abilities 
except Space. Visual and auditory discrimination 
abilities were closely related to spelling ability around 
the third and fourth-grade levels, but not so closely 
related at seventh and eighth-grade levels. 52 ref- 
erences.—F. Costin. 


1532. Rychener, Ralph O. Ophthalmic aspects 
of reading disabilities. Sight Sav. Rev., 1954, 24, 
150-153.—A letter is reproduced which the author 
sends to parents of children with reading disabilities 
who have been examined by him. The letter includes 
the results of an ophthalmograph test and suggestions 
for training which can be worked out between the 
parent and teacher.—N. J. Raskin. 


1533. Sherwin, Joseph Stephen. Social and psy- 
chological assumptions about human behavior in 
selected literary works: an analysis of the litera- 
ture at present uired reading in a selected 
secondary school and the implications of the anly- 
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sis for the improvement of instruction in litera- 
ture. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 245-246.—Ab- 
stract. 

1534. Shneurson, F. (Psychohygienic Centre 
the Tel Aviv Municipality, Israel.) 
hasihli. Paidofrenia. Orie retardation. 
Paidophrenia.) Niv Harofe, 1954, 4, 3-12.—When 
pupils fail in their scholastic achievements, some- 
times their teacher underestimates their intelligence 
level in comparison with testing results, and some- 
times he evaluates it correctly. In either case the 
cause of retardment is an elementary spontaneous 
characterological factor. Paidophrenia is of func- 
tional character—contrary to the oligophrenia which 
is rather organic. The causes of a are 
first of all educational failures or inborn traits. Ed- 
ucational ways are suggested.—H. Ormian. 

1535. Sidman, Murray; Keller, Fred S., Ken- 
nedy, Edmund J., & Wilson, Maurice P. (Colwm- 
bia U., New York.) Teaching Morse-Code recep- 
tion with signals weighted in frequency according 
to their difficulty. /. appl. Psychol., 1955, 39, 14.— 
An experimental group (N = 19) was trained to re- 
ceive Morse code with signals that were weighted 
with respect to frequency of presentation in rough 
proportion to their order of difficulty for beginners. 
A control group (N = 19), matched on a code apti- 
tude test performance, was trained with each signal 
presented an equal number of times. On the test 
runs, no significant differences were observed in the 
progress of the two groups.—P. Ash. 

1536. Skinner, B. F. (Harvard U., Cambridge, 
Mass.) The science of learning and the art of 
teaching. In Patton, R. A., Current trends in psy- 
chology ..., (see 30: 16), 38-58.—The results of 
learning research have provided techniques that have 
been successfully used in training animals. But 
there is little evidence that similar applications have 
been made to the learning problems in the classroom. 
The author discusses how such applications can be 
made using the learning of arithmetic as a model.— 
C. M, Louttit. 

1537. Smith, Donald E. P. 


U. Michigan, Ann 
Arbor.), & Wood, Roger L. ding improve- 


ment and college grades: a follow-up. J. educ. 
Psychol., 1955, 46, 151-159.—Evaluates changes in 
reading performance and academic status of students 
who volunteered or were referred for a corrective 
reading course at a state university. Significant 
gains in performance were revealed for those aspects 
of reading emphasized in the training period. These 
gains were maintained and possibly increased after 
a period of 60 weeks during which no formal training 
was given but continued practice encouraged. Sig- 
nificant superiority in academic status followed the 
training period, presumably related to the emphasis 
on study and examination skills during the training 
period.—F. Costin. 

1538. Smith, Nila Banton. (New York U.) 
What research tells us about word recognition. 
Elem. Sch. J., 1955, 55, 440-446.—After giving a 
summary of the historical research in regard to word 
recognition, the author reports some recent experi- 
mental research in this area of reading. These 
studies are discussed and analyzed under the follow- 
ing headings: (1) How do we recognize words? 
(2) Is phonics effective? (3) When is phonics in- 
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struction most valuable ? What should be taught 
in a phonics program? ae ( ) Miscellaneous studies. 
The author concludes with an eight-point summary. 
26 references.—S. M. Amatora. 

1539. Staiger, Ralph C. (Mississippi Southern 
Coll., Hattiesburg.) Certain e factors in 
the readability of primary reading textbooks. J. 
educ. Res., 1955, 48, 589-596—A scaling device 
called the Word Error Quotient was developed as an 
empirical method of determining the relative diffi- 
culty of reading selections. It is calculated by divid- 
ing the number of errors made in reading a selection 
by the total number of possible errors. ‘lhe quotient 
was then studied in relation to 44 different language 
factors, of which 7 were found to be significant at 
the 1% level—M. Murphy. 

1540. Starch, Daniel. “. . . And have not wis- 
dom.” Proc. 1954 Conf. test Probl. Educ. Test Serv., 
1955, 96-104.—Knowledge of itself does not auto- 
matically lead to wise constructive use and therefore 
we must set about specifically to seek and promote 
wise use. We must cetermine what is wise use by 
evaluating proposed ideas and courses of action 
against three criteria such as: (1) the test of cause 
and effect; (2) the test of spiritual survival value; 
(3) the test of personal substitution between leader 
and led. We must make the training of young 
people in value judgments a consciously recognized 
et of our school and college teaching—G. C. 

arter. 


1541. Stokes, Charles F. An experimental study 
of tachistoscopic training in reading music. Univ. 
Cincinnati, Abstr. Grad. Theses Educ., 1944-1954, 
1955, 5, 24-41.—Abstract. 


1542, Sutton, Rachel S. (U. Georgia, Athens.) 
A study of certain factors associated with rea 
readiness in the kindergarten. J. educ. Res., 1955, 
48, 531-538.—Relationships between reading readi- 
ness measured by the Metropolitan Readiness Tests 
and approximately 30 environmental factors and per- 
sonal qualities determined from a questionnaire for 
parents and interviews with parents and teachers. 
Most of the correlations were negligible. Among 
factors correlating significantly and substantially 
with reading readiness were: occupation of father, 
enjoyment in listening to stories, trips taken with 
family —M. Murphy. 

1543. Thomson, Albert G. An analysis of dif- 
ficulties in sight reading music for violin and clari- 
net. Univ. Cincinnati, Abstr. Grad. Theses Educ., 
1944-1954, 1955, 5, 241-247.—Abstract. 


1544, Tibbetts, John Ralph. The role of parent- 
child relationships in the achievement of high 
school pupils: a study of the family relation- 
ships associated with under-achievement and high 
achievement of high school pupils. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1955, 15, 232.—Abstract. 

1545. Timmel, Gustave Bernhardt. A study of 
the relationship between methods of teaching a 
college course in mental hygiene and change in 
student adjustment status. Dissertation Abstr., 
1955, 15, 90.—Abstract. 

1546. Fred T. (U. California, P pen 
Gncmtinit elects sexual maturity and progress 
in reading. J. educ. Psychol., 1955, 46, 85-93.— 
Reading ages and quotients and the age of onset 
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of growth spurt in the testes were analyzed for 57 
boys in the California Adolescent Study. Two ques- 
tions were raised: (1) Do the curves for reading 
age and reading quotient improve markedly at onset 
ot growth spurt in the testes (T:)? (2) Is there a 
Significant correlation between 1: and the age of 
the maximum annual increment in reading age. Data 
were interpreted as answering “No” to each ques- 
tion. It is more likely that T: is related to physical 
growth and possibly social and emotional learning 
rather than to academic wach —F, Costin. 


1547. Vinacke, W. (U. Hawaii, Hono- 
lulu.) Concepts and attitudes i in the tion of 
words. Education, 1955, 75, 571-576.—Word per- 
ception depends upon the interests of the child. 
Children learn and remember words pertaining to 
their own needs and interests. Also involved in this 
interest is an identification relationship between 
teacher and child. The classroom must stimulate in- 
terest as well as provide practice for skills. The 
author shows the various elements involved in the 
perception of words and how these are affected by 
the concepts and attitudes of the child. The author 
discusses a number of basic principles which bear 
upon behavior related to the learning of reading. He 
points out the relevance of these principles to the 
problems of teachers. The teacher must bear in mind 
the concepts and attitudes of the child if he wishes 
to make practice harmonious and productive—S. M. 
Amatora. 

1548. Weir, Thomas Albert. A study of the 
listening vocabulary ranges of selected groups of 
children of th the first, fourth, and sixth grades of 
the elementary school. Ohio State Univ., Abstracts 
of Dissertations . . . 1950-1951, 1955, 66, 383-390.— 
Abstract. 


1549. Weitz, Henry. (Duke U., Durham, N. C.), 
Clarke, Mary, & Jones, Ora. The relationships 
between choice of a major field of study and aca- 
demic preparation and performance. Educ. psy- 
chol. Measmt, 1955, 15, 28-38.—Entering students at 
Duke Univ. were asked to indicate their proposed 
major field of study and proposed vocational ob- 
jective. This information alo ong with test scores on 
the A.C.E., reading, English Mechanics, and mathe- 
matics led to the following findings: “1. Students 
(both men and women) who have identifiable educa- 
tional goals appear to be better prepared for college 
than those who do not. 2. Men students with educa- 
tional goals appear to do better in college than those 
who do not have such goals. 3. Women students do 
about equally well in college whether they have edu- 
cational goals or not.”—W. Coleman. 


(See also abstracts 245, 347, 654) 


InTERESTs, Attirupes & Hasits 


1550. Anikeeff, Alexis M. (Oklahoma A & M 
Coll., S tillwater.) Attitudinal comparison of busi- 
ness ‘employees and students in ae school of busi- 
ness administration. J. appl. Psychol., 1955, 39, 
65-66.—“An attitude survey blank containing 40 
statements and covering the areas of government 
control, personnel policy, profit distribution, union- 
ism, and the free enterprise system was completed by 
49 business employees and 146 business administra- 
tion students. 1. Significant differences between re- 
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sponses of the two groups were found on 6 of the 40 
statements. 2. Disagreement was greatest in the area 
of equality of profit distribution. Students regarded 
equality of distribution with considerable disfavor.”— 
P. Ash. 


1551. Bentson, T. B., & Summerskill, John. 
(Cornell U., Ithaca, N. Y.) Relation of personal 
success in intercollegiate athletics to certain as- 
pects of personal adjustment. Res. Quart. Amer. 
Ass. Hith phys. Educ., 1955, 26, 8-14.—A group of 
118 college athletes was studied with reference to 
the effect that success in athletics (as represented by 
a letter in a varsity sport) had on some aspects of 
their personality. Half of the group had won varsity 
letters while half had not, although both groups had 
a history of successful participation in high school 
and freshman sports. Letter-winners were taller and 
heavier at matriculation and had had less serious 
injuries, participated in fewer college activities and 
seemed to enjoy greater satisfaction in their col- 
legiate careers. With aptitude held constant there 
were no significant differences in scholastic achieve- 
ment between the groups.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

1552. Bonney, Merl E. (North Texas State Coll., 
Denton.) Social behavior differences 
second grade children of high and low sociometric 
status. J. educ. Res., 1955, 48, 481-495.—A high 
and a low sociometric status group were obtained on 
the basis of preferred selections as work-mates and 
playmates. Social behavior of the subjects was ob- 
served and recorded under 25 different behavior cate- 
gories. Only 5 of the categories showed differences 
between the groups significant at the 1% level: 
speaks to a child, speaks to a group, laughs or gig- 
gles, cooperative group participation, engages in ac- 
tivity alone—M. Murphy. 

1553. Brown, William H., & Bond, Lucille B. 
(North Carolina Coll., Durham.) Social stratifica- 
tion in a sixth grade class. J. educ. Res., 1955, 48, 
539-543.—The Ohio State Social Acceptance Scale 
was administered to a 6th grade class of Negro sub- 
jects most of whose parents were impoverished 
tenant farmers, and the Warner Index to Social 
Status was used to determine the social status of the 
parents. The Warner Index showed that the pupils 
were concentrated in the 3 lowest status groups 
with almost half in the lower-lower class. Means 
on the Social Acceptance Scale were at the 28 %Gile 
for boys and the 20th %ile for girls. There was a 
high positive correlation between social acceptance 
scores and social status for the girls, but a low nega- 
tive correlation between these variables for boys.— 
M. Murphy. 

1554. Burley, Lloyd R., & Anderson, Roy Len- 
ard, Jr. (U. New Mexico, Albuquerque.) Relation 
of jump and reach measures of power to intelli- 
gence scores and athletic performance. Res. Ouart. 
Amer. Ass. Hith phys. Educ., 1955, 26, 28-35.—The 
Jump and Reach test of power and the Henmon- 
Nelson Tests of Mental Ability were given to 1,013 
high school boys. The boys were divided into two 
groups, 51 with earned athletic letters (athletic 
group) and the remaining 962 (non-athletic group). 
The athletic group was divided into seven sport 
groups. The correlation between the Jump and 
Reach test scores and intelligence test scores was 
0.037. Athletes were significantly superior to non- 
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athletes in Jump and Reach test performance. Power 
appears to be more closely related to performance in 
track, swimming, ews: 4 and basketball than with 
boxing and wrestling, tennis and possibly football.— 
M. A. Seidenfeld. 
1555. Davis, Malcolm Adkins. A study of the 
ities and social interests of a group of 
egro college freshmen as revealed in their col- 
lege composition. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 206- 
207.—Abstract. 

1556. Forte, Minnie T. (W. G. Pearson Sch., 
Durham, N. C.) Maturity and the de 
program. Understanding the Child, 1955, 24, 57-59. 
—A teacher reports on her efforts “to explore varia- 
tions with res to the physical, social, and mental 
maturity of 33 first-grade children.” Instruments 
used included the Snellen Eye Chart, Audiometer, 
Vineland Social Maturity, medical and dental ex- 
aminations, four group intelli tests, and the 
Winnetka Scale for Rating School Behavior and 
Attitudes —W. Coleman. 


1557. George, Clay E. (A & M Coll., College 
Station, Tex.), & Kingston, Albert J. The sta- 
bility of interest scores of college freshmen. J. 
educ. Psychol., 1955, 46, 243-246.—The major pur- 
pose of this study was to determine the stability of 
individual interest patterns of entering college fresh- 
men. According to a sample of 256 male students, 
interest patterns of some had changed radically after 
a period of less than two months of college work. 
“This study may be regarded as substantiating the 
axiom that test results must be interpreted with 
caution.” —F. Costin. 


1558. Gowan, J.C. (U. California, Los Angeles.) 
Relationship between leadership and personality 
measures. J. educ. Res., 1955, 48, 623-627.—The 
relationship between leadership, defined as office held 
by student at graduation from a military secondary 
school and 14 other variables was studied. Highest 
correlation (.45) was between leadership and scho- 
lastic achievement. Low positive correlations were 
found between leadership and both intelligence and 
performance on Cooperative Tests in English and 
Mathematics. Small negative correlations were 
found between leadership and all the Bernreuter In- 
ventory scores except dominance which was positive, 
but insignificant. Factor analysis indicated 4 factors, 
and the communality of these accounted for 30% of the 
variance of the leadership variable—M. Murphy. 


1559. Johnson, Warren R., & Hutton, Daniel C. 
(U. Maryland, College Park.) Effects of a comba- 
tive sport upon personality dynamics as measured 
by a projective test. Res. Quart. Amer. Ass. Hlth 
phys. Educ., 1955, 26, 49-53.—By administration of 
the H-T-P to collegiate wrestlers under three con- 
ditions: (1) before a wrestling season; (2) 4 to 5 
hours before the first intercollegiate match of the 
season; and (3) the morning after the match, the 
authors sought to determine on an exploratory basis 
the potential “cathartic” effect on the emotions of the 
Ss. They did find evidence of “decrement of furic- 
tioning intelligence, increased aggressive feelings and 
increased neurotic signs in the before-match condi- 
tions ; and a return to the status of condition I (status 
approx. 3 weeks prior to the first intercollegiate 
match) except for considerably less aggressive feel- 
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ings in condition III (status of the morning after the 
competitions ).”—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

1560. Lantz, Herman R., & McCrary, J. S. An 
analysis of parent-student relationships of univer- 
sity student commuters and non-commuters. J. 
counsel. Psychol., 1955, 2, 43-46.—This study was 
based on the hypothesis that patterns of parent- 
student relations “differ markedly with respect to de- 
gree of maturity between commuters and non-com- 
muters.” Data were obtained by interviewing par- 
ents. The hypothesis was not statistically supported. 
The authors feel, however, that qualitative evaluation 
indicates that “the parental judgments as to why stu- 
dents do and do not commute are indicative of dif- 
ferential degrees of maturity for parent-student re- 
lations of commuters and non-commuters.”—M. M 
Reece. 

1561. Leith, Harold R. An interpretation of cer- 
tain personal-economic problems of ninth-grade 
pupils. Univ. Cincinnati, Abstr. Grad. Theses Educ., 
1944-1954, 1955, 5, 148-157.—Abstract. 

1562. MacArthur, R. S. (Canad. Educ. Ass., 
Toronto, Ont.) An experimental investigation of 
persistence in secondary school boys. Canad. J. 
Psychol., 1955, 9, 42-54.—“Twenty-one measures of 
“persistence” were applied to 120 English school boys 
and the results factor-analyzed. A strong general 
persistence factor emerged, and was found to con- 
tribute along with intelligence, to school achieve- 
ment. The most important subsidiary group factors 
influencing as behaviour were: (a) a factor 
indicating that different boys reacted differently bey 
(b) 


individual situations requiring persistence .. . 
a factor contrasting objective measures of persistence 


with ratings on the trait... .” 21 references.—E. 
D. Lawson, 

1563. McCoy, Raymond Arthur. Stability and 
change of measured vocational interests of high 
school students. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 85- 
86.—Abstract. 

1564. Magill, John W. (U. Pittsburgh, e In- 
terest profiles of college activity groups. Kuder 
Preference Record validation. J. appl. Psychol., 
1955, 39, 53-56.—Kuder Preference Record profiles 
were drawn for nine male and four female extra- 
curricular college student groups. Certain interests 
implied in — group activities (e.g., musical in 
the college id) were generally well reflected by 
similarly named Kuder scales. The profiles for fe- 
male groups were not as marked as those for males in 
reflecting assumed interests.—P. Ash. 

1565. Moss, Howard. (Ohio State U., Columbus.) 
Standards of conduct for students, teachers, and 
parents. J. counsel. Psychol., 1955, 2, 39-42.—Ex- 
pressed standards of conduct were evaluated by the 
method of Q-sorts. The subjects were 223 boys 
and girls in grades 7 to 12, 20 teachers, and 23 
parents. They “were asked to Q-sort 60 items de- 
scribing how students should act.” It is concluded 
that the close agreement (in terms of rank order 
correlations) among the groups suggests the use of 
“a similar social model. ” The differentiating value 
of specific items is gees out and the importance 
of different modes of conduct for students, boys and 

girls, teachers, and parents is noted—M. M. Reece. 


1566. Pardel, Toma’. (State Pedagogical Insti- 
tute, Bratislava, Czechoslovakia.) Otdazka peda- 
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gogického vyskumu u nas. (Problem of 

cal research in Slovakia.) Psychol. Casopis, 1953, 1, 
263-277.—Good teacher must not only love his pupils, 
but also know their personalities. Kairov’s plan 
of the study of the pupil contains five basic elements: 
(1) Pupil’s progress and his attitude towards in- 
struction. (2) The general level of a pupil. (3) 
Discipline and cultural habits. (4) Pupil’s attitude 
towards society. (5) Volitional traits of a pupil. 
The author gives his own plan of pupil’s observation, 
based on Kairov’s directives and pertaining to at- 
tention, thinking and understanding, memory, and 
perception. He presents a number of examples 
(pupils’ characteristics) drawn up from the material 
collected by 80 teachers in 8 schools, and states 
several conclusions relating to the observational study 
of pupils as a basis for their pedagogical character- 
ization —M. Choynowski. 

1567. Podolsky, Edward. The frightened child 
and the school. Understanding the Child, 1955, 24, 
40-43.—Suggestions are given for introducing the 
timid child to the school. Some of the problems of 
deaf children are then discussed with recommenda- 
tions as to what can be done with deaf children to 
facilitate their adjustment.—W. Coleman. 

1568. Rodgers, Leland Thorpe. Characteristics 
of junior college women having personal problems 
hindering adjustment. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 
87-88.—Abstract. 

1569. Rothman, Philip. Expressed values of 
selected junior high school students and the re- 
lationship of these values to socio-economic status. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 237.—Abstract. 

1570. Silverman, Simon §. The psychological 
adjustment of all-day school (Yeshiva) students: 
a psychological study of 7th and 8th year all-day 
school students attending public schools. Disser- 
tation Abstr., 1955, 15, 231.—Abstract. 

1571. Staton, Wesley M., & Rutledge, John A. 
(U. Florida, Gainesville.) Measurable traits of per- 
sonality and incidence of somatic illness among 
college students. Res. Ouart. Amer. Ass. Hlth phys. 
Educ., 1955, 26, 197-204.—31 college men and 19 
women ranking at or above the 90th percentile in 
number of infirmary visits during one year were 
compared with a group of 15 male and 30 female 
students ranking at or below the 10th percentile on 
the short group form MMPI. Moderate to low but 
significant associations were reported between hypo- 
chondriasis, hypomania, psychopathic personality, 
and depression and the frequency of somatic illness, 
with somewhat greater frequency among females 
than was true of males. 33 references—M. A. 
Seidenfeld. 

1572. Taba, Hilda. With perspective on human 
relations: a study of peer “Wie dynamics in an 
eighth grade. Washington, D. C.: American Coun- 
cil on Education, 1955. xiii, 155 p. $1.75.—In an 
intensive and extensive study of an eighth grade, 
the author concludes that a school can modify certain 
aspects of personality, effect “improvement of (so- 
cial) values” and increase the ability of the children 
to respond with sensitivity to those around them. 
Various techniques are presented, together with ex- 
cerpts from class discussions.—L. S. Baker. 

1573. Taylor, Hugh L. Factors that differenti- 
ate school leavers from pupils who continue in 
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school. Univ. Cincinnati, Abstr. Grad. Theses Educ., 
1944-1954, 1955, 5, 210-217.—Abstract. 


1574. Thompson, Robert Vernon. An experi- 
mental study of freshman social fraternity pledges 
and the factors affecting eligibility for initiation. 
Indiana Univ. Stud. Educ., Thesis Abstr. Ser., 1955, 
No. 6, 211-216.—Abstract. 


1575. Trueblood, Dennis Lee. Selected char- 
acteristics, including academic achievement, of 
employed and non-employed students in the In- 
diana University School of Business. /ndiana 
Univ. Stud. Educ., Thesis Abstr. Ser., 1955, No. 6, 
223-227.—Abstract. 

1576. Womer, Frank B., & Furst, Edward J. 
(U. Michigan, Ann Arbor.) Interest profiles of 
student nurses. Nurs. Res., 1955, 3, 125-126.—The 
Kuder Preference Record was used to obtain data 
on 146 freshman student-nurses in the U. of Michi- 
gan and a representative sample of 100 other fresh- 
man students. The experiment sought to answer 3 
questions: (1) How do the student-nurses compare 
with those of other university women students? (2) 
How do the interests of student-nurses compare with 
those of practicing nurses? (3) How typical is the 
mean or average interest profile for the individuals 
in a sampling? The analysis indicates that uni- 
versity student nurses have remarkably similar in- 
terest profiles that set them apart from women stu- 
dents in general. It also indicates that student nurses 
bring these interests to, rather than derive them 
from, the nursing curriculum. The authors conclude 
the interest profiles reflect characteristics of some 
stability—S. M. Amatora. 


(See also abstracts 741, 903, 990, 1148) 
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1577. Bonsall, Marcella R . (Los Angeles 
(Calif.) City Schs.) Reactions of gifted high 
school pupils to elementary education. Calif. J. 
educ. Res., 1955, 6, 107-109.—On the basis of in- 
formation obtained from 137 pupils (1.Q.’s 130-159), 
the author concludes: “Although many of the gifted 
pupils who had been accelerated in the elementary 
schools felt that they had been somewhat handicapped 
both academically and socially, the majority of them 
agreed that acceleration had been most beneficial to 
them.” Since the highest percentage of high grades 
had been received by those who had had the special 
class experience, “the organization of special pro- 
grams for superior children is not only advisable but 
desirable for maximum educational development.”— 
T. E. Newland. 


1578. Brinker, Waltraud. Verhaltensstérungen 
und Leistungsminderungen auf Grund psychischer 
Stérungen. (Behavior disturbances and diminution 
of achievement on the basis of emotional disturb- 
ances.) Prax. Kinderpsychol. Kinderpsychiat., 1954, 
3, 260-267.—A case of pseudo-retardation in a boy 
attending 6th grade (slow learning class) is pre- 
sented. Subsequent intelligence testing gave his I.Q. 
at 95 (Binet-Simon), and history and intensive diag- 
nostic study showed his lowering of learning efh- 
ciency to be a function of emotional problems. Re- 
turn to public school after therapy was successful 
in terms of progress, except in arithmetic.—E. 
Schwerin. 
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1579. Brown, Frederick W. (Sewanhaka High 
Sch., Floral Park, N. Y.) A psychotherapeuti- 
cally-oriented coeducational program for mentally- 
retarded adolescents in a comprehensive h 
school, Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1955, 39, 246-270.—A 
description of an existing high school program de- 
signed to serve the needs of mentally-retarded chil- 
dren carried on within the structure of a comprehen- 
sive high school, The criteria for selection of such 
students from the grammar school were: CA of 15, 
IQ 50 to 80, and retardation of two or more years. 
The methods by which the therapeutic needs are met 
are described in some detail.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

1580. Brunner, Josef. Zur Ausbildung des Hilfs- 
schullehrers. (On the training of the teacher of 
retarded children,) Heilpidag. Werkbl., 1955, 24, 
50-56.—Differences in the qualitative mental grasp 
of the mentally deficient are outlined with the con- 
clusion that the usual curriculum must be limited as 
well as methods of teaching substantially altered. 
The teacher of the mentally retarded, in addition to 
the usual teacher’s training, needs special courses in 
psychology, especially in the psychology of learning, 
sufficient acquaintance with psychological methods 
and tests to make use of psychological reports, knowl- 
edge of the psychopathology involved in mental de- 
fects, and training in special methods of remedial ed- 
ucation.—D. F. Mindlin. 

1581. Christner, F. (Oakland Public Schs., 
Calif.) A partially seeing child learns to read. 
Sight Sav. Rev., 1954, 24, 30-36—A case history 
is presented to show that “limited vision need not 
prove a serious handicap to a child who has the 
capacity for making superior use of his abilities. He 
profits by instruction in the regular classroom if his 
educational program is fitted to his special needs.”— 
N. J. Raskin. 

1582. Connor, Frances P. (Teacher’s Coll., Co- 
lumbia U., New York.) Working together for 
crippled children. Except. Child., 1955, 21, 242- 
246; 270.—The teacher of the crippled child must 
recognize him as “a most complex individual, a vital 
part of five educational organizations: the family, the 
community, the total school program, the treatment 
program, and the special education program.” Types 
of activities relating to those areas are described.— 
T. E. Newland. 

1583. Fauth, Bette LaVerne, & Fauth, Warren 
W. (Calif. Sch. Deaf, Riverside.) A study of the 
Proceedings of the Convention of American In- 
structors of the Deaf, 1850-1949—VIII. Amer. 
Ann. Deaf, 1955, 100, 253-263.—The arguments pre- 
sented in favor of the use of the language of signs, 
largely in the first 14 Proceedings and the last in 
1941, are summarized.—T. E. Newland. 

1584. Gowan, J. C. (Los Angeles State Coll., 
Calif.) The under-achieving gifted child—a prob- 
lem for everyone. Except. Child., 1955, 21, 247-249; 
270-271.—-Related research is summarized particu- 
larly as regards its implications for guidance pro- 
grams for the gifted. Suggestions for counselors are 
given.—T. E. Newland. 

1585. Harrison, Charles M., & Woeller, Leita G. 
Overcoming mental handicaps. N. Y. State Educ., 
1953, 40, 569-570.—With many specific examples, the 
authors illustrate the educational program at the 
Craig Colony school (for epileptics). The program 
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“. .. focuses around pre-reading experiences and 
the development of social skills . . . necessary for 
individual and group living.”"—L. D. Summers. 


1586. Hayes, E. Nelson. (Ed.) Directory for 
exceptional children: schools—services—other fa- 
cilities, 1954. Boston, Mass.: Porter Sargent, 1954. 
96 p. $1.10.—Private schools and other facilities, 
Tutors and tutoring schools and remedial schools, 
Summer camps, Psychiatric and guidance clinics, 
and State services and schools are described in sepa- 
rate geographical listings. Another section provides 
a classification by type of private schools and other 
facilities. Names and addresses of national associa- 
tions, societies, and foundations are given, and there 
is a list of pertinent periodicals.—A. J. Sprow. 


1587. Henderson, F. Understan our limita- 
tions in a functional education for blind children. 
New Outlook for the Blind, 1954, 48, 347-353.— 
There is too often a preoccupation with the differ- 
ences and limitations of the blind child. The blind 
child must be taught in terms of the abilities and 
senses which he possesses, rather than the ones he 
lacks. People in general in our culture make little 
use of the senses of touch, smell, taste and hearing. 
To view the blind child as a seeing child who cannot 
see helps to give him a mutilated body image which 
he cannot like. Yet all children need first of all to 
be able to like themselves, in order that they can 
relate to and like others. An understanding of gen- 
eral principles of learning, stressing learner partici- 
pation and the utilization of life experiences in an 
active, continuous and concrete manner, will facili- 
tate the teaching of blind children —N. J. Raskin. 


1588. Hudson, Margaret. The severely retarded 
child: educable vs. trainable. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 
1955, 59, 583-586.—The author argues that evidence 
from all types of classes for severely retarded chil- 
dren is piling up to indicate that these children require 
and can profit from more than a custodial program. 
She discusses and evaluates the distinction made be- 
tween those who are educable and those who are 
trainable—V. M. Staudt. 


1589. Jolles, Isaac. (Jilinois Dept. of Public In- 
struction, Springfield.) Discovering the educable 
mentally handicapped: a public school screening 
technique. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1955, 59, 610-616. 
—Three steps in a screening procedure used in the 
state of Illinois for detecting the educable mentally 
retarded are described.—V. M. Staudt. 


1590. Kaiser, Edwin. Gedanken zu einer Didak- 
tik des Hilfsschulunterrichtes. (Thoughts about 
the didactics of education for the retarded.) Heil- 
piidag. Werkbl., 1955, 24, 56-60.—Even though there 
is parental pressure to increase the amount of ma- 
terial taught, the school for retarded children must 
be an education for life. Good work habits, and ap- 
plicability and usefulness of the knowledge taught, 
are the goals. Much more than the normal child, 
the defective needs special help to develop those 
limited abilities which he possesses. The best pro- 
gram for the retarded is a systematically developed 
program of instruction geared to the abilities of the 
child and emphasizing much practice. Unlike the 
well endowed child, the defective is unable to inte- 
grate or gather his own conclusions from unsystem- 
atically presented material—D. F. Mindlin. 
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1591. Katz, Ts. Hashoni haindividuali etsel 
talmidey kitot m’yuhadot. (Individual differences 
among pupils of classes for mentally retarded.) 
M’gamot, 1953/54, 5, 172-192; 274-299.—A battery 
of 17 tests, taken from the psychological guidance 
clinic of Rey (Genéve) and the Rorschach test were 
administrated to 58 Israel born pupils in a “special 
school” (10-14 years of age) in Tel Aviv—one 
group in the 4th grade, and one in the 7th grade. 
T scores were established for each group; a correla- 
tion coefficient .71 and .79 between test achievement 
and teachers’ evaluation was found. 5 types were 
found according to the Rorschach test: (1) lack of 
overt retardation symptoms; (2) neurotic symptoms 
obscuring the symptoms of mental retardment; (3) 
symptoms of non-neurotic disorder that don’t negate 
the mental retardment; (4) pathognomic symptoms 
that don’t negate the mental retardment; (5) the 
known picture of mental deficiency without additional 
symptoms. Educational suggestions as to every 
group are given.—H. Ormian. 


1592. Kurzhals, I. A psychological view in the 
education of the young blind child in a residential 
school. New Outlook for the Blind, 1954, 48, 17-22. 
—Three basic limitations imposed by blindness on an 
individual are: (1) the range and variety of experi- 
ence, (2) the ability to get about, and (3) the con- 
trol of the environment and the self in relation to it. 
These limitations help to explain the immaturity and 
insecurity of many blind children. To overcome 
them, an integrated educational program should pro- 
vide help for blind children in three ways: (1) 
through a cheerful and stimulating school environ- 
ment, (2) through thoughtful teaching methods, and 
(3) through the personal growth of the teacher.— 
N. J. Raskin. 

1593. Misbach, D. L. A reading program for 
little blind child en. New Outlook for the Blind, 
1954, 48, 218-222.—“A number of basic ideas used in 
teaching children with normal vision may also be 
used in teaching the blind child.” The following 
principles are amplified: having a full knowledge of 
the child physically, mentally and emotionally; using 
imagination in the adaptation of reading materials; 
employing reading readiness materials; training the 
other senses; providing material consistent with the 
child’s level of ability —N. J. Raskin. 


1594. Murray, C. H. DeC. (Boys School, Disko- 
bolos, Kimberley, S. Africa.) Basic problems and 
techniques in the education of children with cere- 
bral palsy. Kimberley, S. Africa: Author, 1954. 
7 p. (Mimeo.)—A review of six basic problems in 
educating cerebral palsied children—the necessity for 
providing a special program designed to fit their 
needs, the formation of positive personality and char- 
acter traits in early infancy and childhood, separate 
programs for those with average intelligence and 
those with below-average intelligence, problems 
caused by severe motor and muscular disturbances, 
behavioral problems, and problems arising from dis- 
turbances of sensation, perception, and conation. 
Measures and techniques for meeting these problems 
are mentioned briefly—(Courtesy of Bull. Curr. Lit. 
. . » Handicapped.) 

1595. Peck, John R. (Greensboro (N.C.) Public 
Schs.) The teacher of mentally handicapped chil- 
dren in North Carolina—a profile. Amer. J. ment. 
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Defic., 1955, 59, 557-559.—A description of the spe- 
cial teacher for ‘the mentally retarded in North Caro- 
lina is presented based on results of responses to ques- 
tionnaires by 60 special teachers in that state. 
Strengths and weaknesses are observed—V. M. 
Staudt. 

1596. Pietrowicz, Bernard. (Rosenplatz 10, 
Miinster, Germany.) Musische Erziehung als heil- 
padagogische Siecenadanede tee Hilfsschule. ( Art- 
centered training as therapeutic-educational method 
in special class.) Prax. Kinderpsychol. Kinderpsy- 
chiat., 1954, 3, 97-100.—A public school special class 
training program for the teachable, slow-learning 
child is outlined. The following subjects are empha- 
sized as being of special value because of the typically 
concrete approach of the retarded: play activity, in- 
cluding simple manual tasks, free drawing, athletics 
and gym exercises, and music and singing.—E&. 
Schwerin. 

1597. Pressey, Sidney L. Acceleration: basic 
principles and recent research. Proc. 1954 Conf. 
test Probl. Educ. Test Serv., 1955, 107-112—For 
abler students to progress through school at faster- 
than-average pace is normal for them, not hurrying; 
that there are ways of facilitating their progress 
which help rather than hinder good social adjust- 
ment; and that such steps can lessen the load and 
facilitate the work of our overcrowded schools. An 
additional gain should be very timely. Multiple evi- 
dence indicates that facilitating the progress of able 
students leads more of them to complete collegiate 
and professional training; also probably the oc- 
casional notable genius (the Edisons or Einsteins) 
will thus be more likely to reach full fruition —G. C. 
Carter. 

1598. Purcell, Roderick N. Ohio’s program for 
mentally deficient youth in community classes, 
February 1952—June 1954. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 
1955, 59, 601-609.—The program for the mentally 
deficient in Ohio is described. The details of organ- 
ization and administration are discussed as well as 
methods of financing the program, type of teachers 
and similar items.—V. M. Staudt. 

1599. Schneider, Charlotte E. (/nst. eg me 
Wichita, Kans.) Teaching the pre-school, brain- 
injured child. Cerebral Palsy Rev., 1955, 16(2), 11- 
15.—The author describes some of the behavior of 
such children, as observed at school entrance, and 
some teaching techniques she has found successful. 
A unit of study, involving the use of these techniques 
is presented. The importance of adapting such tech- 
niques and units to the unique needs of each child and 
of each teacher is emphasized.—T. E. Newland. 

1600. Walter, Jean. A study of the written sen- 
tence construction of a group of profoundly deaf 
children. Amer. Ann. Deaf, 1955, 100, 235-252.— 
The written descriptive responses of 102 boys and 
girls, aged 6-0 through 12-11, to four series of situ- 
ational pictures were analyzed in terms of stage of 
development (no verbal response to the correct use 
of a compound sentence) and in terms of the emer- 
gence of parts of speech and constructions (nouns 
and articles, verbs and prepositions, conjunctions and 
pronouns, apostrophes and direct speech). As of the 
particular situation studied, “in a school beginner 
who has been profoundly deaf since birth, his 
(Nebraska Test of Learning Aptitude) L.Q. and his 
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chronological age at time of enrollment may give 
some indication of his potential ability to learn lan- 
guage.” Statistically insignificant differences were 
tound between residential and day pupils, and be- 
tween the sexes.—/. E. Newland, 

1601. Wiersma, D., Mulder, J. D., & Stibbe, P. 
Gestoorde jeugd. (Disturbed youth.) ’s-Graven- 
hage: Haga, 1954. 106 p. Hfl. 3.30.—Three essays 
on the psychology of children presenting mental ab- 
normalities. A systematic survey of volitional and 
emotional disturbances in pupils of schools for the 
mentally retarded is followed by a study of the body 
defects occurring in these children. Finally, a survey 
is presented of different types of children presenting 
various disturbances of intelligence, in which educa- 
tiona! and environmental factors are given due con- 
sideration —R. H. Houwink, 

1602. Wirtz, Morvin Albert. An exploratory 
study of a parent-sponsored day school for se- 
verely mentally retarded children. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1955, 15, 88.—Abstract. 

1603. Wolman, M. J. Interpreting the needs of 
the “special child” to the parents and children of 
the “normal” group. New Outlook for the Blind, 
1954, 48, 267-269.—In a school attended by more 
than 100 boys and girls between 2 and 6 years of 
age, a small number have been accepted who have 
slight brain injuries, emotional disturbances, or who 
are blind. “The attitudes of the parents of the ‘nor- 
mal’ children are of different degrees of acceptance 
. . . mothers whose relationship to their own chil- 
dren is good . . . showed little concern about the 

. special children; while the attitudes of those 
who are anxious . . . about their children are more 
rejecting of the children who are different. . . . The 
degree of acceptance or rejection of the child with 
special needs is closely related to the feelings the 
teachers themselves have in regard to them.”—WN. J. 
Raskin. 

1604. Zudick, Leonard. (Marxhausen Sch., De- 
troit, Mich.) A conference program for parents 
of the mentally handicapped. Except. Child., 1955, 
21, 260-263 ; 272.—A program of teacher-parent con- 
ferences (with the 12- to 15-year old educable men- 
tally retarded boy present), held four times a year, 
and its development over a period of years is de- 
scribed. A parent questionnaire evaluation of the 
last conference of the year indicated positive values 
in the program. Both parents and teachers appeared 
to have benefited from the conferences.—7. E. New- 
land. 


(See also abstracts 726, 1205, 1444, 1469, 1567) 
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1605. Ahmann, J. Stanley. (Cornell U., Ithaca, 
N. Y.) An application of Fisher’s discriminant 
function in the classification of students. J. educ. 
Psychol., 1955, 46, 184-188.—Fisher’s discriminant 
function was applied to the following problem: “Can 
students who enter agricultural science curricula and 
successfully continue in those curricula be differenti- 
ated in terms of available test scores from those who 
enter general agricultural curricula and successfully 
continue in those curricula?” On the basis of data 
from 128 students, it was concluded that the agri- 
cultural science students could not be differentiated 
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from those in general agriculture in terms of the five 
test variables employed. Usefulness of this informa- 
tion to student advisors in the College of Agriculture 
is pointed out. Possibilities for use of the discrimi- 
nant function technique in comparable situations are 
discussed.—F. Costin. 

1606. Falik, M. L., Rubenstein, Ben, & Levitt, 
Morton. (Wayne U. Coll. Med., Detroit, Mich.) 
A critical evaluation of the therapeutic use of a 
club in a school-based mental hygiene program. 
Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1955, 39, 63-78.—The use of a 
club therapeutic situation was found useful as a 
“diagnostic and prognostic aid” yielding a more ade- 
quate picture of the extent and nature of the disturb- 
ance in each individual child represented in the 
group. Individual therapy would not have provided 
the clear impression of the group behavior evidenced 
by each child. However, the therapeutic gain to the 
individual or the group as a whole was not con- 
sidered to be great. This in part was attributed to 
inadequacies of the environment in which the project 
was conducted.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


1607. Hambro, Cato. Skal skolen ta seg av 
elevenes psykiske vanskeligheter. (Should the 
schools handle the pupils’ psychological difficulties ?) 
Norsk ped. Tidskr., 1953, 37, 233-249.—Incidence of 
mental disorders is increasing in Norway, but treat- 
ment is somewhat limited. More limited is the 
amount of work carried out to prevent these dis- 
orders. Is this a task for the schools? Some Scan- 
dinavian research seems to indicate that the schools 
can perform important services in this area. Re- 
search by the author is quoted as indicating a great 
need for guidance and counseling in the Norwegian 
high schools. Since it is the whole teacher who is 
teaching, the selection and counseling of teachers 
in the teacher’s colleges are very important tasks.— 
B. Karlsen. 

1608. Harris, Lucy M. A method for studying 
and treating behavior problems in the school room. 
Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1955, 59, 595-600.—This 
article describes and outlines a technique for study- 
ing and treating behavior problems in the school 
room. Procedures for scoring both teacher and pupil 
behavior are included—V. M. Staudt. 

1609. Mallart, José. Orientacién escolar. (Ori- 
entation in school.) Rev. Psicol. Pedag. apl., Valen- 
cia, 1954, 5, 77-92.—The impcrtance of orientation 
services for pupils is discussed, under the following 
topics: scientific distribution of pupils as a factor 
of institutional efficiency, school guidance as an in- 
strument for simplifying the pupil’s work, how to 
direct guidance services in professional and work 
initiation, professional orientation in the secondary 


level, and guidance in secondary schools. English 
summary.—E. Sdnchesz-Hidalgo. 
1610. Miller, Beatrice Stern. (/ndiana U., Bloom- 


ington.) Survey and evaluation of guidance pro- 
oe een errsinggy ty ge gd 
north central states. Nurs. Res., 1955, 3, 126-129. 
—By means of a survey and an evaluation, the guid- 
ance programs in the hospital schools of nursing 
in five north central states were analyzed. The pro- 
grams of 153 schools were included in the experi- 
ment. Enrollments ranged from 26 to 400. The 
investigation was primarily confined to guidance fa- 
cilities and functions. Information was obtained both 
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by questionnaire and personal interview methods. 
Findings of the study are given under 23° points. 
The application of the evaluative criteria is given 
in considerable detail, followed by concluding re- 
marks and suggestions for further investigation in 
this area.—S. M. Amatora. 

1611. Rouman, Jack. (Montebello Unified Sch. 
Dist., Calif.) School children’s problems as related 
to parental factors. Calif. J. educ. Res., 1955, 6, 
110-117.—Data from some 400 case studies were 
analyzed in terms of four categories: (1) mother 
employed full time away from home, (2) step parents 
and guardians, (3) adult male missing from home, 
and (4) involving none of these conditions. Chil- 
dren in the first 3 categories constituted one-half 
the referred group. Category 1 contributed one- 
fourth the referrals, the impact being greater on 
younger children. Younger children were less af- 
fected by the absence of the male than were older 
children. Younger children appeared better able to 
adjust to step parent and guardian situations than 
did the older ones.—T. E. Newland. 

1612. Strang, Ruth. (Teachers Coll., Columbia 
U., New York.) Guidance: its larger responsi- 
bilities. Teach. Coll. Rec., 1955, 56, 365-370.—The 
aim, administration, organization, personnel and pro- 
cedures of secondary school guidance are presented, 
with specific examples of ways and means of accom- 
plishment. Developmental rather than remedial 
guidance is advised. This requires cumulative rec- 
ords showing trends of the individual, and interview- 
ing which leads him to help himself by making his 
own decisions. Group procedures may teach tech- 
niques of living. Self-rating based on an analytical 
report card is always helpful in keeping guidance 
pupil-centered, the end being a growing, self-direct- 
ing individual —G. E. Bird. 

1613. Winslow, J. T. An intensive evaluation of 
the services of a high school guidance program. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 212-213.—Abstract. 


(See also abstracts 1115, 1601, 1650) 
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1614. Bruton, Florrie E. (U. Alabama, Univer- 
sity.) Some implications of national pre-nursing 
tests. Nurs. Res., 1954, 3, 60-72.—The present study 
is a follow-up of students who have taken the na- 
tional pre-nursing test. It points some implications 
in these tests for predicting success. The analysis is 
given in detail including nine tables. Conclusions are 
given and recommendations are made for selection 
of students. A detailed summary is given, answering 
the several questions posed at the beginning of the 
study —S. M. Amatora. 

1615. Damrin, Dora E. The Russell Sage Social 
Relations Test: a measure of group problem- 
solving skills in elementary school children. Proc. 
1954 Conf. test Probl. Educ. Test Serv., 1955, 75- 
83. —The test described represents an attempt that 
has been made to develop an instrument of measure- 
ment that will get at certain of the intangibles in 
education. As all of you know, over the past several 
years there has been increasing emphasis, particu- 
larly in the field of elementary education, given to 
the idea that children should be taught to work to- 
gether cooperatively, to share things with each other, 
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to participate in the planning and carrying out of 
certain classroom activities, and to conduct them- 
selves in ways compatible with a free democratic 


society. —G. C. Carter. 

1616. Dyer, H S., & King, Richard G. Col- 
lege Board scores No. 2; their use and interpreta- 
tion. Princeton, N. J.: College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board, 1955. viii, 192 p. $1.50.—Although test 
scores do not eliminate all of the guesswork from col- 
lege admissions, many users of the tests have the un- 
comfortable feeling that if they knew when to accept 
a test score at face value and when to be cautious, 
they would be in a better position to do justice to 
the students who come under their scrutiny. An at- 
tempt is made to supply information that will make 
the College Board scores more intelligible, to suggest 
how they may be used to advantage, and to stress 
their limitations.—G. C. Carter. 

1617. Educational Testing Service. Lefever, D. 
Welty. (Chm.) Fourth annual Western regional 
conference on testing problems, March 4, 1955. 
Los Angeles, California: Educational Testing Service, 
1955. 75 p—The Fourth Annual Western Regional 
Conference on Testing Problems was held in Los An- 
geles in March, 1955. The topics discussed were 
getting teachers to use test results; more effective 
use of tests for survey purposes; using multiple ap- 
titude measures to improve guidance in a secondary 
school system; characteristics of test scores needed 
to improve instruction; and characteristics of test 
scores needed to improve guidance.—G. C. Carter. 

1618. Frick, J. W. (U. Southern California, Los 
Angeles.) ae leh | the prediction of academic 
achievement by use of the MMPI. J. appl. Psychol., 
1955, 39, 49-52—ACE and MMPI clerical scale 
scores were correlated with grade-point average for 
a sample of 267 freshman women. The correlation 
between ACE and GPA (after correction for attenu- 
ation in the GPA) was .48; the highest multiple cor- 
relation, corrected for shrinkage, was .64.—P. Ash. 

1619. Gordon, Mary Agnes. (Lackland AFB, 
Tex.) Tables for predicting success from Stanines. 
USAF Pers. Train. Res. Cent., Tech. Rep., 1954, No. 
AFPTRC-TR-54-124, v, 4 p.—“This Technical Re- 
port presents a set of tables for constructing expect- 
ancy charts to show the expected success of trainees 
at different aptitude levels.”.—W. F. Grether. 

1620. Guelzo, Carl M. Evaluating the practical 
exercise. Milit. Rev. Ft. Leavenworth, 1955, 35(1), 
32-38.—A suggested approach to the objective ap- 
praisal of performance based upon a “practical exer- 
cise evaluation sheet” which is described. This rat- 
ing procedure provides fairly objective criteria upon 
which to rate students on the performance of tasks 
and with the end product of a grading system which 
appears comparable in its usefulness to that obtained 
in studies where paper and pencil evaluation is ap- 
plied. Its subjectivity is lessened even though not 
eliminated entirely —M. A. Seidenfeld. 

1621. Hagen, Elizabeth P. (Teachers Coll., Co- 
lumbia U., New York.), & Thorndike, Robert L. 
Normative test data for adult males obtained by 
house-to-house testing. J. educ. Psychol., 1955, 46, 
207-216.—Presents normative test data obtained from 
groups of men tested at their residence units. The 
three ability tests used were vocabulary, mechanical 
comprehension, and arithmetic reasoning. An ap- 
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pendix contains the items of the arithmetic test.—F. 


Costin. 

1622. Hinkelman, Emmett Arthur. Relationship 
of intelligence to elementary school achievement. 
Educ. Adm. Superv., 1955, 41, 176-179.—This is a 
study of 15 boys and 15 girls whose marks in 10 
school subjects were available in grades 2 thru 7. 
Grades used were those from the 2nd, 5th, and 7th 
grades. These were correlated by means of rank 
order correlation method with the most recent Kuhl- 
mann-Anderson quotient. The data indicated that 
pupil progress in 9 of the 10 areas studied are mark- 
edly related to intellectual ability for the three selected 
grades. In the area of art, verbal intelligence prob- 
ably plays no significant role in teacher evaluation.— 
S. M. Amatora. 

1623. Kern, Donald Warren. The prediction of 
academic success of freshmen in a community col- 
lege. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 85.—Abstract. 

1624. Malloy, John P. (Marquette U., Milwaukee, 
Wis.), Wysocki, Boleslaw, & Graham, Leo F. 
Predicting attrition-survival in first year engineer- 
ing. J. educ. Psychol., 1955, 46, 217-221.—“A study 
of attrition-survival was made at the Marquette Col- 
lege of Engineering. By means of discriminant 
analysis and serial correlation it was discovered that 
the ACE-Q score and the Minnesota Paper Form 
Board were comparatively effective as predictors of 
survival. A multiple biserial r equal to .473 re- 
sulted when four predictor variables were used. 
When the two best cited tests were used a serial cor- 
relation coefficient of .465 was obtained.”—F. Costin. 

1625. Miaralet, Gaston. (Saint Cloud Normal 
Sch., France.) L’educateur et la methode des 
tests. (The educator and the method of tests.) 
Paris: Editions du Scarabée, 1953. 134 p.—Topics 
treated include elementary statistics, the method of 
tests and the function of the educator in such work. 
The aim is not to train psychotechnicians but to in- 
form teachers regarding the problems of the test 
method. After considering the necessary statistics 
in administering and interpreting tests the question 
of what is a test is discussed, the qualities of the good 
test, and the use of the psychological profile. The 
value of different kinds of tests is explained along 
with the question of when and why children should 
be tested. —G. E. Bird. 

1626. Mukerji, Nirod. Problems of standard 
with special reference to examinations. J. Educ. 
Psychol., Baroda, 1955, 12, 251-261.—Education in 
India has become a state subject. New universities 
are constantly added to the list of existing ones in 
each state. The author is concerned with how the 
candidates from particular states or from different 
universities within a state will fare in competitive 
examination. The difficulties inherent in comparing 
examination grades when raw scores are treated as 
reliable indices, when essay examinations are graded 
on the basis of the examiner’s conscience, and when 
the range of passing grades varies from place to 
place, are discussed. A Progress Ratio (PR) is 
presented as a more suitable index of examination 
standard. Difficulties in interpreting the PR are 
specified.—D. Lebo. 

1627. Mullins, Cecil J. (Lee Coll., Baytown, 
Tex.) The effect of reading ability on two stand- 
ardized classification tests. J. educ. Psychol., 1955, 
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46, 189-192.—An investigation of the relationship 
between reading speed and these two classification 
tests: ACE (Q-score only) and Cooperative Me- 
chanics of Expression, Form A. Subjects were 
freshman English students. Reading speed was meas- 
ured by the speed section of the Cooperative Reading 
Comprehension Test. A definitely high degree of 
relationship was found between speed of reading and 
the two classification tests.—F. Costin. 

1628. Pickrel, Evan W. (Lackland AFB, Tex.) 
Prediction of the trainability of “slow learners 
from tests with a symbolic and nonsymbolic con- 
tent. USAF Pers. Train. Res. Cent., Res. Bull., 1954, 
No. AFPTRC-TR-54-82, iii, 12 p—*“A_ concrete 
form and a symbolic form were developed for each 
of two problem-solving tests and were administered 
to 213 limited-aptitude airmen. The subjects then 
received training in two clerical and in two mechani- 
cal tasks and were production-scored for proficiency 
on each task. Correlation of test scores with pro- 
ficiency measures indicates no superiority of the one 
form over the other for predicting trainability of 
limited-aptitude airmen.”—W. F. Grether. 

1629. Prescott, George A. (World Book Co., 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y.) Sex differences in 
Metropolitan Readiness Test results. J. educ. Res., 
1955, 48, 605-610.—The data studied were the test 
results of all children in the national standardization 
population whose chronological age was known, al- 
most 15,000. Beginning first-grade girls were some- 
what superior to beginning first-grade boys (c.r. = 
2.14) when matched on chronological age. No sig- 
nificant difference was found between over-age boys 
and over-age girls, or between under-age boys and 
under-age girls —M. Murphy. 

1630. Rapaport, Gerald M. (Northwestern U., 
Evanston, /ll.), & Berg, Irwin A. Response sets 
in a multiple-choice test. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 
1955, 15, 58-62.—“. . . two forms of a general in- 
formation test were devised and administered in a 
single session to 284 college students. . . . The test 
was composed of 70 four-option factual items taken 
from a popular encyclopedia.” Thirty easy items 
were interspersed among 40 very difficult items. 
“The position of the correct option for each of the 40 
difficult items was varied for forms A and B to de- 
termine whether any preferences which might appear 
were for the position or for the option irrespective 
of its position.” Response set was not significant 
for the group as a whole but seemed to show up in 
some individuals —W. Coleman. 

1631. Sessions, Frank Q. (U. Idaho, Moscow.) 
An analysis of the predictive value of the Pre- 
Engineering Ability Test. J. appl. Psychol., 1955, 
39, 119-122.—148 engineering candidates were given 
the ACE Psychological Examination, the Coopera- 
tive General Achievement Mathematics Test, and 
the Pre-Engineering os Test. The multiple R 
of the battery (against a first-semester grade-point- 
average criterion) of .60 was not significantly higher 
than the best zero-order coefficient of .56 (with the 
Cooperative General Achievement Mathematics Test). 
The Pre-Engineering Ability Test “has little selec- 
tive value compared with other tests in common 
use."—P. Ash. 

1632. Severin, Daryl Glenn. Appraisal of special 
tests and procedures used with self-scoring in- 
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structional testing devices. Ohio State Univ., Ab- 
stracts of Dissertations . . . 1950-1951, 1955, 66, 
323-330.—Abstract. 

1633. Tait, Arthur T. A comparative study of 
five major achievement tests. Calif. J. educ. Res., 
1955, 6, 99-106.—Intercorrelations and comparisons 
of scores at different centile points were made, using 
results obtained by means of Form A of the Prog- 
ressive (California) Achievement Test, Form R of 
the Metropolitan Achievement Test, Form D of the 
Stanford Achievement Test, Form O of the Jowa 
Every-Pupil Test of Basic Skills, and Form A of the 
Coordinated Scales of Attainment. Children in 
grades 2 through 8 of three comparable school dis- 
tricts were tested. Only the scores on those parts 
of the tests which had marked resemblance of con- 
tent were analyzed. With few exceptions, the re- 
sults on the four tests correlated highly with the 
PAT. “In general, the norms of the PAT tended to 
be somewhat less difficult” than did the norms of the 
other tests, and the PAT norms tended to be the 
more closely related to the actual grade placements. 
—T. E. Newland. 

1634. Travers, Robert M. W. (Lackland AFB, 
Tex.) An inquiry into the problem of predicting 
achievement. USAF Pers. Train. Res. Cent., Res. 
Bull., 1954, No. AFPTRC-TR-54-93, iii, 32 p.— 
“This Research Bulletin attempts to provide a frame- 
work for the development of research on aptitudes 
and to integrate some of the findings of research 
within this area with the outcomes of research in 
learning and training. It is believed that such a 
framework is necessary in order that studies of apti- 
tudes can constitute a program rather than a series 
of separate investigations. The development of a 
theoretical structure of the type outlined in this re- 

rt is necessarily very tentative. Its main function 
is to generate a series of related hypotheses, each 
one of which can form the basis of a research proj- 
ect.” 19 references.—W. F. Grether. 

1635. Wear,C.L. (U. Nebraska, Lincoln.) Con- 
struction of equivalent forms of an attitude scale. 
Res. Quart. Amer. Ass. Hith phys. Educ., 1955, 26, 
113-119.—A description of the method by which the 
author constructed two equivalent forms of a physical 
education attitude scale—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

1636. Wolking, William D. (U. Minnesota, Min- 
neapolis.) Predicting academic achievement with 
the Differential Aptitude and the Primary Mental 
Ability Tests. J. appl. Psychol., 1955, 39, 115-118.— 
A sample of 139 girls and 128 boys (all 11th grade 
pupils) were given the DAT and the PMA (in a 
counterbalanced design to nullify practice effects). 
The test scores were correlated with course grades. 
It was concluded that “1. The corresponding subtests 
of the two batteries show moderate to substantial 
intercorrelations . . . 2. The tests do not generally 
predict best in the subject usually assumed to be 
measured by that test. All tests show their great- 
est effectiveness in the prediction of science, geom- 
etry, and algebra grades. 3. The DAT shows higher 
validities than the PMA... .”"—P. Ash. 


(See also abstracts 71, 88, 129, 578, 1013) 
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1637. Amatora, Mary. (St. Francis Coll., Fort 
Wayne, Ind.) Highs and lows in the teacher per- 
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sonality. J. educ. Res., 1955, 48, 693-698.—Teachers 
in grades 4 to 8 were rated by fellow teachers as high 
in honesty and fairness, sincerity, courtesy and po- 
liteness, and common sense; low in conventionality, 
physical attractiveness, and intolerance and preju- 
dice. 19 references —M. Murphy. 

1638. Amatora, Mary. (St. Francis Coll., Fort 
Wayne, Ind.) Self-appraisal in teacher personality. 
J. educ. Psychol., 1955, 46, 94-100.—A study of the 
relationship between the self-ratings and ratings by 
peers for a group of teachers on a number of per- 
sonality variables. Conclusions: (1) As a group 
teachers are conservative in their self-estimates; (2) 
self-ratings and ratings by fellow teachers show a 
statistically significant degree of relationship; (3) 
the findings of the present study are similar to those 
of related investigations. 23 references.—F. Costin. 

1639. Brandt, Gustav A. Psychologische Fragen 
im Zusamm mit Schiilerbeurteilungen. 
(Psychological problems in connection with pupil 
evaluations.) Prax. Kinderpsychol. Kinderpsychiat., 
1954, 3, 182-185.—Although teachers are showing an 
increased awareness of, or at least interest in, the 
psychology of behavior, there is still too large a 
number of teachers who fail to recognize the sig- 
nificance of motivation for pupil behavior in the 
classroom, and who resist acquisition of psychologi- 
cal knowledge. Cases are presented to illustrate the 
punitive and judgmental attitude of the teachers to- 
wards emotionally disturbed pupils. The point is 
made that the teacher frequently projects his own 
personality and his frustrations on the pupils.—E. 
Schwerin. 

1640. Burton, William H. (Harvard U., Cam- 
bridge, Mass.), & Brueckner, Leo J. Supervision: 
a social process. (3rd ed.) New York: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, Inc., 1955. x, 715 p. $6.50.—This 
third edition has been completely rewritten. Divided 
into four parts, the first 7 chapters present the or- 
ganization of modern supervision, while the 6 chap- 
ters of the second part show how to evaluate the 
effectiveness of the educational program. Part three 
includes 4 chapters on the improvement of the edu- 
cational program while part four is a concluding 
chapter on the evaluation of the supervision program 
itself —S. M. Amatora. 

1641. Clarke, S. C. T., & McGregor, J. R. (U. 
Alberta, Edmonton.) Teachers’ adjustment and 
teachers’ achievement in university courses. Canad. 
J. Psychol., 1955, 9, 55-58.—“For a group of 120 
Alberta teachers, no linear relationship was found 
between their adjustment, as measured by the Rotter 
Incomplete Sentences Blank, and their achievement 
in university courses. . .. A significant correlation 
of 0.25 was found between final grades in a course in 
Guidance and years of teaching experience. For a 
second group, no linear relationship was found be- 
tween adjustment, as measured by the Si, D, or Sc 
scales of the MMPI, and achievement in university 
courses, as indicated by the final grade in a course 
in Mental Hygiene and Guidance... .”"—E. D. 
Lawson, 

1642. Cook, Walter W. cy Minnesota, Min- 
neapolis.), & Medley, Donald M. The relationship 
between Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory 
scores and scores on certain scales of the Min- 
nesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory. J. appl. 
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Psychol., 1955, 39, 123-129.—“The Minnesota Multi- 
phasic Personality Inventory was administered to 
two gr of ... teachers at opposite extremes of 
the distribution of scores for the Minnesota Teacher 
Attitude Inventory. Differences in mean scores of 
the two groups on the clerical scales of the MMPI, 
with and without the K correction and on ‘subtle’ 
and ‘obvious’ items scored separately, and differences 
in frequencies of different codings of profiles were 
analyzed.” Several differences on MMPI scales be- 
tween teachers scoring high on the MTAI and those 
scoring low on the MTAI seemed to be significant. 
—P. Ash. 

1643. Corey, Fay L. Values of future teachers. 
New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1955. x, 146 p. $3.50.— 
The author administered a questionnaire containing 
112 statements related to ten values to students in 
teachers’ colleges in New York and in seven other 
states. A total of 843 completed questionnaires from 
prospective teachers and school personnel were tabu- 
lated. Tape recordings were made of groups of stu- 
dents who participated in discussions following the 
filling out of questionnaires. Analysis of the investi- 
gation includes chapters on the worth of the individ- 
uals, the basic freedoms, productivity, integrity, re- 
sponsibility for the welfare of mankind, faith in God 
and man, marriage and sex, democratic methods, im- 
portance of inner resources, intelligence and freedom 
to think. The concluding chapter presents the value 
structure and the implications for education. 128- 
item bibliography—S. M. Amatora. 

1644. Della Piana, G. M. & Gage, N. L. (U. 
Illinois, Urbana.) Pupils’ values and the validity 
of the Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory. J. 
educ. Psychol., 1955, 46, 167-178.—The hypothesis 
was tested that pupils’ liking of teachers is a func- 
tion of the interaction between pupils’ values and 
teachers’ attitudes. Using the results of a forced- 
choice values inventory (which measured how much 
pupils want teachers with “cognitive” merit as op- 
posed to “affective” merit), a positive correlation 
was obtained with teachers’ scores on the Minnesota 
Teacher Attitude Inventory. Thus, teachers scoring 
high on the MTAI will probably be better liked by 
pupils who have strong affective values concerning 
teachers. If pupils have strong cognitive values, the 
teacher’s MTAI scores will make less difference. 
These results support the validity of the interactional 
viewpoint in teacher-pupil relationships.—F. Costin. 


1645. Dombrose, Lawrence A. Do teachers 
cause neurotic conflict in children? Ment. Hyg., 
N. ¥., 1955, 39, 99-110.—A discussion of the role 
teachers and parents may play in the development of 
neurotic conflict in the child—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


1646. Fielstra, Clarence. (U. California, Los 
Angeles.) An analysis of factors influencing the 
decision to become a teacher. J. educ. Res., 1955, 
48, 659-667.—Information was obtained from students 
enrolled in an introductory education course. Op- 
portunities in the profession considered most impor- 
tant were those related to helping pupils and serving 
society, and secondarily the advantages found in per- 
sonal growth and interest in a specific subject field. 
An inspirational teacher was most frequently the 
factor which influenced the decision to become a 
teacher.—M. Murphy. 
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1647. Hale, Peter P. (VA, Pittsburgh, Pa.) 
Isolating objective factors for the teaching profes- 
sion. J. educ. Res., 1955, 48, 497-507.—Testing in- 
struments used by Veterans Administration coun- 
selors in working with P.L. 16 veterans prior to and 
during training were studied. The factors most fre- 
quently considered by the counselors were: general 
mental ability, interest, personality, space relations. 
Variations were found among major fields of con- 
centration. 21 references—M. Murphy. 

1648. Harrington, Gordon M. (State Dept. 
Educ., Hartford, Conn.) Smiling as a measure of 
teacher effectiveness. J. educ. Fes., 1955, 48, 715- 
717.—Nursery school teachers were observed for 5.5 
hour periods and ranked on basis of amount of time 
each smiled. They were then rated for effectiveness 
by judges, and also on the basis of objective measures 
of their influence upon children in their classes. 
Substantial correlation was found between smiling 
and both measures of effectiveness —M. Murphy. 

1649. Koile, Earl A. (East Texas State Teach- 
ers Coll., Commerce.) Characteristics of college 
teachers interested in faculty counseling activities. 
J. counsel. Psychol., 1955, 2, 32-34.—Differences in 
responses to the Professional Activity Inventory for 
College Teachers between a group of “counseling 
teachers” and “noncounseling teachers” indicates that 
“interest in faculty counseling activities is related to 
sex, academic rank, highest degree held, age group, 
teaching field, noncollege teaching experience, and 
type of college with which the teacher is associated.” 
—M. M. Reece. 


1650. Koile, Earl A. (£. Texas State Coll., Com- 


merce.) A measure of interest for selecting faculty 
counselors. Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1955, 15, 47-57. 


—A professional activity preference inventory was 
developed to aid in identifying college teachers in- 
terested in faculty counseling. A scoring system 
based upon discriminant analysis effectively discrimi- 
nated between teachers interested in counseling and 
those with little or no interest in it. “Centour scores 
developed on the item-weighting sample proved to 
be a satisfactory method for classifying a cross- 
validation sample of college teachers according to 
membership in one of the two groups.”—W. Cole- 
man. 

1651. Lenn, Theodore I. Social stratification 
and the educative process: an experimental study 
in pre-service teacher education. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1955, 15, 159-160.—Abstract. 

1652. Linke, Werner. Die Problematik der 
Kontaktfahigkeit des Erziehers. (The problems 
concerning the ability for rapport of the educator.) 
Psychol. Rdsch., 1953, 4, 124-133.—Rapport between 
educator and student is a necessary part of a success- 
ful teaching process. It is a mixture consisting of 
an attachment to the individual and to the subject 
matter or, expressed differently, it is subjective and 
objective. The relationship is a more objective one 
when the student is older and more gifted. Its form 
also depends upon the kind of the subject matter. 
Furthermore, it is conditioned by the personality of 
the teacher—M. J. Stanford. 

1653. McCabe, James W. (Johnson City Public 
Schs., N. ¥Y.) New look for the elementary princi- 

N. Y. State Educ., 1953, 40, 415-416.—An 


analysis of the contemporary concept of the ele- 
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mentary school principal emphasizes: (1) educa- 
tional leadership ability; (2) successful teaching ex- 
perience; (3) “a well-conceived, sound, defensible 
philosophy of education . . . ”; and (4) love of chil- 
dren. Increasing reliance, in the selection of ele- 
mentary principals as in all aspects of education, is 
placed on “. . . the findings of psychologists with 
regard to the development of children and the desir- 
able methods of working with people and capitalizing 
on their strengths.”"—L. D. Summers. 

1654. MacLean, Malcolm §., Gowan, May Sea- 
goe, & Gowan, John C. (U. California, Los An- 

eles.) A teacher selection and counseling serv- 

ice. J. educ. Res., 1955, 48, 669-677.—As a result 
of a number of years of study by the faculty of the 
School of Education at U.C.L.A. a Teacher Selec- 
tion and Counseling Service was established in 1952. 
The organization and work of the service are de- 
scribed. Data are given concerning tests adminis- 
tered to approximately 1000 candidates including re- 
sults on the Cooperative English Test, the A.C.E., 
Allport-Vernon, Study of Values, and the MMPI.— 
M. Murphy. 

1655. McSwain, E. T., & Haskew, L. D. Mental 
health through teacher education. Yrbk nat. Soc. 
Stud. Educ., 1955, 54 (Pt. 2), 334-353.—The out-of- 
school life of the teacher, including the economic 
stresses, the increased demands for extra-curricular 
participation in community life, the increase of nega- 
tive criticism of teachers and the school system add 
to the mental as well as the physical burdens of the 
professional teacher. McSwain and Haskew suggest 
that these threats to the teacher’s mental health be met 
in sizable measure by making the training environ- 
ment of the teacher more realistic by providing an 
experience curriculum; an adequate guidance pro- 
gram related to mental health; essential course work 
in human development; adequate emphasis on mental 
hygiene in the student teaching program; and pro- 
vision of collateral services of specialists in the field. 
—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

1656. Manning, Walton. A comparative study 
of job satisfaction of selected teachers in favored 
urban and less favored rural locations. /ndiana 
Univ. Stud. Educ., Thesis Abstr. Ser., 1955, No. §, 
119-124.—Abstract. 

1657. Michaelis, John U. The prediction of 
success in student teaching from personality and 
attitude inventories. Univ. Calif. Pubns. Educ., 
1954, 11(6), 415-484.—Through ratings by practice 
teaching supervisors the top and bottom 27% of some 
160 female elementary education students were se- 
lected and used for determining the best subtests in a 
battery of personality measures. Only the M scale of 
the M.P.S. and the M.T.A.I. were found to discrimi- 
nate between the high and low rated student groups. 
“Only minor differences were noted among the re- 
sults obtained by means of the three different meth- 
ods of multivariate prediction employed in this study: 
the discriminant function, the multiple regression 
equation, and multiple cutting scores.” Three fac- 
tors were identified from the discriminating items. 
70 references.—W. Coleman. 

1658. Mitzel, Harold E., Orleans, Jacob S., & 
Wandt, Edwin. (Coll. City New York.) Activities 
of an Office of Research in Teacher Education. 
J. Teach. Educ., 1954, 5, 324-328—The types of 
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studies, and plan for a program of research for 
the Office of Research and Evaluation, Division of 
Teacher Education of the municipal colleges of New 
York City are presented. Studies recently completed 
are reviewed, and listings are given of planned stud- 
ies together with available publications—N. D. 
Bowers. 

1659. Ohlsen, Merle M. (U. Ill., Urbana.), & 
Schulz, Raymond E. Projective test response pat- 
terns for best and poorest student teachers. Educ. 
psychol. Measmt, 1955, 15, 18-27.—The best and 
poorest 15% of student teachers were identified by 
team judgments of supervisors of student teaching. 
Five selected TAT cards were then shown on slides 
to regular methods classes that included these two 
groups. Responses were written out by the students, 
and then subjected to a blind analysis by Mrs. Harriet 
Moore. The groups were not clearly differentiated 
in her analysis, nor were her predictions of future 
personality conflicts in teaching substantially correct. 
A number of questions were then developed as a basis 
for a content analysis of the responses to the five pic- 
tures. Readers tended to agree in their analyses of 
content and there seemed to he differences between 
the two groups of student-teachers in the content of 
their responses. 19 references —W. Coleman. 


1660. Ohlsen, Merle M., & Schultz, Raymond E. 
(U. Illinois, Urbana.) A study of variables for 
use in selection. /. Teach. Educ., 1954, 5, 279-282. 
—Team judgments of university supervisors were 
utilized to select upper and lower groups of student 
teachers. Ohlsen’s sociometric test revealed that the 
better student teachers were more accepted by their 
peers than were the poorer ones. Although no sig- 
nificantly different profiles were obtained, some items 
on the Strong Vocational Interest Blank discrimi- 
nated between the two groups. There was a tendency 
for the poorer student teachers to be self-centered, as 
revealed by Ohlsen’s Life Value Test. In written 
autobiographies of the future, the better student teach- 
ers revealed that they were more dedicated to service 
of others, were more inclined to stress academic pro- 
ficiency, special work experience in their teaching 
field and successful experiences with children than 
the poorer group.—N. D. Bowers. 

1661. Piers, Ellen V. An abstract of effects of 
instruction on teacher attitudes: extended control 
group design. Bull. Marit. psychol. Ass., 1955, 
(Spring), 53-56.—A study was made of the effects 
of graduate instruction on teacher attitudes toward 
pupils. Three general hypotheses were tested: (1) 
That teacher-pupil attitudes will not be significantly 
changed by a 10-week graduate course designed to 
modify these attitudes; (2) That authoritarian and 
permissive tendencies in teacher-pupil relationships 
are related to similar tendencies in teacher personality 
types; and (3) A pretest with the Minnesota Teacher 
Attitude Inventory will significantly affect post-test 
scores. “Instruments used included an Information 
Blank for personal data; the F scale devised by 
Adorno, Frenkel-Brunswick, et al, to measure anti- 
democratic tendencies; a short vocabulary test; the 
Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory; and a spe- 
cially devised Student Rating Scale.” Of the three 
hypotheses subjected to test, the first and second were 
supported by the data, but the third was not.—W. F. 
Grether. 
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1662. Rankin, Paul T. Fostering teacher growth. 
Yrbk nat. Soc. Stud. Educ., 1955, 54 (Pt. 2), 354— 
374.—Since many teachers have had limited or no 
contact with the mental health field in their college 
preparation, it is important that opportunity be pro- 
vided them for on-the-job training in order that they 
may keep their pupils mentally healthy. To accom- 
plish this, provision must be made to foster and main- 
tain teacher morale; aid must be given teachers in 
meeting their own emotional problems ; provision must 
be made for study in the field of child growth and de- 
velopment; and consultative services on the mental 
hygiene of teachers. Many suggestions on how to 
attain these goals are included —M. A. Seidenfeld. 

1663. Runke, Ruth J. Teachers’ attitudes to- 
ward children’s behavior as it expresses the cul- 
ture patterns of the lowest social classes in certain 
Indiana cities. IJndiana Univ., Stud. Educ., Thesis 
Abstr. Ser., 1955, No. 6, 189-192.—Abstract. 

1664. Russell, Ivan L., & Thalman, W. A. Per- 
sonality: does it influence teachers’ marks? J. 
educ. Res., 1955, 48, 561-564.—Pupils in 7th and 8th 
grades were rated by their teachers using a per- 
sonality rating scale of 20 items. They were also 
given the California Test of Mental Maturity and the 
Progressive Achievement Test. Average marks cor- 
related .73 with total achievement scores, .66 with 
personality ratings, and .46 with intelligence —M. 
Murphy. 

1665. Steinbrook, Roy S. A study of some dif- 
ferences in background, attitudes, experience, and 
professional preparation of selected elementary 
teachers with contrasting local success records. 
Indiana Univ. Stud. Educ., Thesis Abstr. Ser., 1955, 
No. 6, 197-202.—Abstract. 

1666. Strang, Ruth. Many-sided aspects of 
mental health. Yrbk mat. Soc. Stud. Educ., 1955, 
54 (Pt. 2), 29-56.—Strang has brought together the 
views of a wide variety of leaders in the various pro- 
fessions regarding the contribution which their fields 
can make to mental health in education. The teacher 
who knows how to make use of the many different 
professional workers and who can coordinate her 
efforts with the other members of this multi-dimen- 
sioned team will provide optimal conditions for better 
mental health for herself and for the children in her 
classroom.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

1667. Wellbank, Harry L. (Loyola U., Chicago, 
Ill.) Why teach? J. educ. Res., 1955, 48, 699-703. 
—A questionnaire consisting of possible reasons for 
wishing to enter the teaching profession was given to 
undergraduates in courses in education at 2 colleges. 
At one college students were predominately Catholic, 
at the other Protestant and Jewish. Differences in 
rank assigned to the reasons at the schools were not 
great (rank order correlation = .745). The question- 
naire is reproduced along with the ranking of the 
items in each school_—M. Murphy. 

1668. Wilson, Donald E. (U. Southern Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles.) A survey of evaluation in- 
struments and procedures used in California 
teacher training institutions during the directed 
teaching experience. J. educ. Res., 1955, 48, 649- 
657.—Rating forms used by 30 institutions are ana- 
lyzed. Characteristics which are rated are listed 
along with the frequency with which they are em- 
ployed.—M. Murphy. 
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1669. Witty, Paul A. The mental health of the 
teacher. Yrbk nat. Soc. Stud. Educ., 1955, 54 (Pt. 
2), 307-333.—Reviewing the history of the assess- 
ment of good versus poor teachers, Witty sees the 
good teacher as possessing a large measure of good 
personal adjustment; genuine responsiveness in hu- 
man relationships ; understanding of her pupils; prep- 
aration to offer sympathetic guidance and counsel as 
required; recognition of his responsibility for the 
cultivation of children’s interests; ability to guide and 
foster the acquisition of wholesome values; and the 
ability to motivate and encourage creative expression. 
He also says, “To be effective guides of the child and 
to gain an understanding of children, teachers need to 
become acquainted with patterns of child growth and 
development.”—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


(See also abstracts 118, 162, 796, 948, 978, 1006, 
1580, 1595, 1688, 1690) 


PERSONNEL PSYCHOLOGY 


1670. Baumgarten-Tramer, Franziska. Des goats 
et penchants professionnels. (On tastes and pro- 
fessional inclinations.) Travail et Méthodes, 1954, 
No. 83, 25-28.—Following extensive interviews of 
apprentices, it is concluded that the patricular ac- 
tivities that one undertakes are the expression of an 
instinctive desire to create. Since this need does not 
find, usually, a wide enough outlet, it takes expression 
in countless insignificant activities. A plea is made 


to bring understanding and interest to the job aspira- 
tions of applicants.—G. H. Mowbray. 


1671. Bellows, Roger M. Case problems in per- 


a management. Dubuque, la.: Wm. C. Brown 

1955. viii, 154 p.—57 fictitious cases of per- 
ed problems in a variety of businesses constitute 
the text material of this volume. 20 cases are on 
problems of human dynamics and the remainder on 
procedures for management and control. A prelimi- 
nary section discusses the classroom use of the case 
problems. For each case there is a “case problem 
analysis check list” which is used by students in re- 
porting their work. A series of 8 appendices presents 
problems of surveys, training needs, rating, and job 
description—C. M. Louttit. 

1672. Bhatt, L. J.. & Amin, P. C. Training 

ithin i Baroda project. J. Educ. Psy- 

1955, 12, 271-279.—The Trainin 
Within Industry (TWI) system was started over 1 
years ago in the United States to train supervisors to 
speed up war production. Since then it has “spread 
with amazing success throughout the world.” The 
Baroda project was developed to impart skill in in- 
structing and improved methods to selected super- 
visors. By efficient and economical use of materials 
and machines and by the better organization “achieved 
by a trained supervisor who . [applied] the prin- 
ciples of TWI to his job” production was increased. 
10 illustrative examples.—D. Lebo. 

1673. Biegeleisen-Zelazowski, Bronislaw. Psy- 
chologia pracy i jej obecny rozw6j. (Psychology 
of work and its present development.) Psychol. 
Higiena Psych. Pracy, 1948, 1, 7-40.—This is a re- 
view of the present status of the psychology of work, 
as developed in Great Britain and U.S.A. Separate 
chapters treat of the job analysis, vocational apti- 
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tudes, psychology of the vocational training, psycho- 
logical rationalization of work, human factor, voca- 
tional guidance, psychology of accidents, the role of 
mental hygiene in the psychology of work.—M. Choy- 
nowski. 

1674. Comrey, Andrew L. (U. California, Los 
Angeles.), High, Wallace, & Wilson, Robert C. 
Factors influencing organizational effectiveness. 
VI. A survey of aircraft workers. Personnel 
Psychol., 1955, 8, 79-99.—In this sixth of a series 
of validation studies of a questionnaire designed to 
measure dimensions of organizational effectiveness, 
the results are based on workers at an aircraft fac- 
tory. Comparisons of questionnaire responses with 
two criteria of departmental efficiency yielded the fol- 
lowing conclusions: (1) zero correlations between all 
questionnaire dimensions and a rating criterion, (2) 
substantial but usually curvilinear or negative cor- 
relations with quality control measures, (3) cor- 
relations in the expected direction between the pro- 
duction criterion and the dimensions Communication 
Downward, Good Judgment, Lack of Arbitrariness, 
and Safety Enforcement—A. S. Thompson. 

1675. Coucheron Jarl, Vidkunn. De unge menns 

utdanning. (The young men’s education.) Norsk 
ped. Tidskr., 1953, 37, 67-93.—Of 18,000 men, aged 
19 to 22, who were inducted into Norwegian universal! 
military training between November 1947 and March 
1949, 48% had received education beyond elementary 
school. This figure ranged from 79% (Oslo) to 30% 
(Troms) among the counties. Mean education level 
of country and city men differed markedly, in favor 
of the latter. Mean educational level among cities in- 
creased with population, with a trend toward less 
vocationally oriented education. Mean educational 
level increased with degree of industrialization, being 
lowest in fishing communities, medium among farm- 
ers. These results are similar to data from Denmark, 
but indicate a higher mean education level than in 
Sweden. The above information was obtained by the 
psychological division of the military—B. Karlsen. 


1676. Driver, Randolph S. (Atlantic Refining 
Co., Philadelphia.) Training supervisors in remote 
company units. Personnel J., 1955, 34, 9-12.—The 
training director may form training committees of 
line members or he may visit representative units and 
interview a few of the supervisors personally to de- 
termine training needs. Then the training can be 
done by personal, individual coaching by their bosses. 
Case books may also be used if there is follow-up to 
see that the material is not only understood and ac- 
cepted, but also put into use—M. B. Mitchell. 

1677. Edgerton, Harold A. (Richardson, Bel- 
rag Henry & Co., Inc., New York.) Some needs 

in training research. Personnel Psychol., 1955, 8, 
19-25.—In his 1954 presidential address to ‘APA Di- 
vision 14, the author briefly describes various ap- 
proaches to industrial training and points up the need 
for basic research in the evaluation of training. An 
eight-step program is presented as a means of test- 
ing the hypothesis that “men who differ in their 
patterns of cognitive abilities and skills will learn 
more effectively when trained with correspondingly 
different methods.”—A. S. Thompson. 

1678. Faverge, J.-M. Relation entre validité et 
“reproductibilité.” (Relationship between validity 
and reproductibility.) Bull. Cent. Etud. Rech. psy- 
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chotech., 1954, 3(3), 29-32.—This article explains 
the application of the Gutman Scale to a test of 
mechanical achievement. The purpose is to set up 
tests whereby all those who have the same score will 
have answered the same questions correctly. Evi- 
dence is given to show that the validity is higher for 
those protocols that conform to the Gutman schema. 
Tests should be studied experimentally so that there 
may be better communication from tester to testee.— 
V. Sanua. 

1679. Fitzpatrick, Robert, & Hahn, Clifford P. 
Personnel research in industry: its present scope 
and applications. Personnel, 1955, 31, 422-428.—At 
the request of the Air Force, a survey was made in 
1952 of industry’s attempts to solve personnel prob- 
lems and the extent to which industrial personnel re- 
search could be applied to Air Force problems. An 
outline of the findings of the survey is organized in 
six areas: personnel selection and classification ; train- 
ing programs; evaluation of employee performance; 
job evaluation; safety programs; and morale. In- 
dustrial personnel research, it was concluded, has 
produced only isolated studies that can usefully be 
applied to the military; but much military research is 
applicable to industrial problems.—D. G. Livingston. 


1680. Glickman, Albert S. (U. S. Naval Person- 
nel Res. Field Activity, Washington, D.C.) Effects 
of negatively skewed ratings on motivations of the 
rated. Personnel Psychol., 1955, 8, 39-47.—Perform- 
ance evaluations are useful to management in decid- 
ing what to do with people and what to do for people 
but also to be considered is what ratings do to people. 
The dilemma raised by the need for objective evalua- 
tion and positive motivation of the rated arises. In 
negatively skewed ratings the motivation of the rated 
is lessened by the difficulty of compensating for a 
poor score and the worker tends to “play it safe” to 
avoid making a mistake—A. S$. Thompson. 

1681. Grela, John J. (Edward N. Hay & Asso- 
ciates, Inc., Philadelphia.) Work sheet helps su- 
pervisors talk constructively with employees. Per- 
sonnel J., 1955, 33, 417-422, 424.—A four page inter- 
view work sheet to help supervisors in interviewing 
employees after performance ratings have been made, 
when employees need help to improve their perform- 
ance, or when they have to be disciplined is described 
and its use discussed.—M. B. Mitchell. 

1682. Haythorn, William W. (Randolph AFB, 
Tex.) An analysis of role distribution in B-29 
crews. USAF Pers. Train. Res. Cent., Res. Bull., 
1954, No. AFPTRC-TR-54-104, v, 29 p.—“This re- 
search bulletin reports a study of the distribution of 
informal role behavior among the eleven crew mem- 
bers of B-29 crews in training. Sixteen crews were 
selected, on the basis of their intracrew liking and 
average mission grades, to fill in an analysis of vari- 
ance design with four conditions: (1) high average 
mission grade and high crew personal liking, (2) 
high average mission grade and low crew personal 
liking, (3) low average mission grade and high crew 
personal liking, and (4) low average mission grade 
and low crew personal liking. Analyses indicated 
that the manner in which informal role behaviors 
were distributed among the eleven crew positions 
was related significantly to these four conditions. 
The most important factor seems to be the extent to 
which crew members report that their aircraft com- 
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mander performs the informal leadership roles nor- 
mally expected of the formal group leader.”—W. F. 
Grether. 

1683. Iancu, I., Zapan, Ch., Boetz, C., & Chris- 
tian, G. Psychologicka4 analyza pracovného 
cesu v tkatovniach. (Psychological analysis of the 
weaver’s work.) Psychol. Casopis, 1954, 2, 61-88.— 
This is a Slovak translation of the fourth chapter of 
the Roumanian paper which appeared in a collection 
of psychological studies “Culegere de studii de psi- 
hologie,” published by the Academy of the Roumanian 
Popular Republic in 1953. In 3 first chapters (sum- 
marized in this translation) the authors stress the 
difference between the socialist methods of increas- 
ing of the productivity of work and the bourgeois 
methods of Taylorist rationalization of work, aiming 
at the exploitation of the worker, and explain the 
significance of individual planning and the process of 
work in the light of Pavlov’s theory. Fourth chapter 
reviews in detail experiments dealing with the proc- 
ess of learning in weaver’s work (the tying of knots, 
seeking of broken threads, etc.), both in their qualita- 
tive and quantitative aspects. The paper ends with a 
number of psychological and pedagogical conclusions 
and proposals concerning the raising of the efficiency 
of weaver’s learning and work.—M. Choynowski. 


1684. Jennings, Eugene Emerson. (Michigan 
State Coll., East Lansing.) Developing leadership 
status among su rs. Personnel J., 1955, 33, 
406-409.—A forced leadership training program de- 
veloped and spread leadership status among the train- 
ees as judged by sociometric scores obtained before 
and after training. The best solutions were obtained 
by groups having two leaders rather than just one 
or more than two.—M. B. Mitchell. 


1685. Johnson, George H. (Amer. Inst. Res., 
Pittsburgh, Pa.) An instrument for the measure- 
ment of job satisfaction. Personnel Psychol., 1955. 
8, 27-37.—A job satisfaction questionnaire of 99 
items was constructed to cover 9 basic work areas. 
Test-retest reliability over a three-week interval with 
98 teachers was .90. Internal consistency correla- 
tions ranged from .33 to .55. “Validity was inferred 
from the nature of the construction of the instru- 
ment, ratings of the individual items by ten judges, 
ratings of work characteristics for importance to job 
satisfaction by 1184 teachers, a correlation of .64 
between self-estimates of satisfaction and job satis- 
faction scores for 98 teachers and a correlation of .61 
between paired-comparison ratings of job satisfaction 
and scores for 18 teachers.”—A. S. Thompson. 


1686. Justet, Lucien. L’homme des stocks. 
(The stock investor.) Travail et Méthodes, 1954, 
No. 78, 28-30.—The personality characteristics and 
aptitudes required of a successful investment manager 
are described. A profile is constructed, which, it is 
stated, will aid in selecting personnel for investment 
management positions—G. H. Mowbray. 


1687. Krantz, Irwin W. Controlling quick turn- 
over. Personnel, 1955, 31, 514-520.—The reduction 
of turnover within two years of hiring requires a 
number of control measures. These include improved 
initial contact and screening relationships, a means of 
detecting “stable” individuals, realistic hiring rates, 
honest indoctrination, and better forecasting of per- 
sonnel needs. A point-scored instrument for identi- 
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fication of the stable (i.e., survivors) is described.— 
D. G. Livingston. 

1688. Krumm, Richard L. The development of 
a measure of pilot instructor proficiency based 
on the critical requirements of the instructor’s job. 
USAF Pers. Train. Res. Cent., Res. Bull, 1954, 
AFPTRC-TR-54-111, iv, 66 p—"“A paper-and-pencil 
test of 30 items was developed, in which flight in- 
structors evaluated different courses of action in 
specific teaching situations, or expressed their atti- 
tudes about flight instruction. Administration of the 
test to 110 flight instructors showed the measures in 
six areas of behavior to be moderately reliable, and 
positively correlated with each other. A 60-item 
rating scale was also developed on which students 
could describe the behavior of their instructors in 
the same areas. The report considers indirect evi- 
dence on the validity of the measures, and discusses 
other types of material that might be included in a 
complete battery to measure the proficiency of in- 
structors.”"—W. F. Grether. 

1689. Kunin, Theodore. (Psychological Service 
of Pittsburgh, Pa.) The construction of a new 
type of attitude measure. Personnel Psychol., 1955, 
8, 65-77.—The development of an employee attitude 
scale tty | checking faces rather than words 
to indicate feeling tone is described. Comparison of 
two types of faces, circular and characterized, re- 
vealed that the latter has greater potential value. As 
the mouth becomes a poorer indicator of mood, the 
secondary facial clues become more important.— A. S. 
Thompson. 


1690. Lanzetta, John T., & Haythorn, William 
W. (Randolph AFB, Tex.) Instructor-crew in- 


fluence on attitude formation in student crews. 
USAF Pers. Train. Res. Cent., Res. Bull., 1954, No. 
AFPTRC-TR-54-79, iii, 13 p—*“Opinions on the 
relative merits of five courses of action for each of 
16 hypothetical crew problems, together with a meas- 
ure of instructor prestige, were obtained both early 
and late in crew training. Opinions were also ob- 
tained from a number of instructor crews. Some 
evidence appeared that student crews tended to accept 
a norm of action indicated by high-prestige instructor 
crews and to reject a course of action indicated by 
low-prestige crews. There appears to be a slight 
decrease in instructor prestige during training and 
a concomitant decline in the extent of agreement.”— 
W. F. Grether. 

1691. Lawshe, C. H., & Chandler, Robert E. 
(Purdue U., Lafayette, Ind.) How to get going 
with a reading improvement program. Personnel 
J., 1955, 34, 15-18; 29.—Most business executives can 
double their reading speed with some rather perma- 
nent improvement. Classes conducted by private busi- 
ness firms, colleges, or by industrial plants are usu- 
ally more successful than self instruction. Two or 
three meetings per week for 15 weeks with one read- 
ing film per week and one meeting per week devoted 
to reading with a pacer are recommended. Each par- 
ticipant should be provided with a folder in which to 
record his daily progress. The author lists sources 
for obtaining equipment to set up a reading improve- 
ment program.—M. B. Mitchell. 

1692. Levy, Bernard I. (Randolph AFB, Tex.) 
A study of informal crew conferences 
as a crew adjunct. USAF Personn. Train. 
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Res. Cent., Res. Bull., 1954, No. AFPTRC-TR-54- 
87, iv, 25 p.—The effect of introducing informal dis- 
cussion sessions into the training program of B-29 
crews was investigated. “Five crews were provided 
with discussion time led by a research psychologist 
and five crews held discussions led by their own air- 
craft commander. The effectiveness of the pro- 
cedure was indicated by changes in attitude meas- 
ures, a sociometric test, and a measure of psycho- 
logical tension. These results were compared to 
measures from five crews which did not have dis- 
cussion sessions. The very tentative findings indi- 
cate that there is value in the informal discussion 
session, if it is conducted by the aircraft commander.” 
—W. F. Grether. 

1693. Mandell, Milton M., & Duckworth, 
Pauline. (U. S. Civil Service Comm., Washington, 
D. C.) The supervisor’s job: a survey. Person- 
nel, 1955, 31, 456-462.—A survey of the behavior of 
82 first-line supervisors and narrative statements of 
770 blue-collar supervisors showed that the super- 
visor’s job is primarily technical and involves only a 
small number of personnel and human relations ac- 
tivities as such. The implications of the survey con- 
cerning the qualifications of the supervisor and the 
maintenance of the technical-human relations skills 
balance are discussed.—D. G. Livingston. 


1694. Melcher, Robert D. [eaetes Aircraft, 
Culver City, Calif.) Getting the facts on employee 
resignations. Personnel, 1955, 31, 504-514.—An exit 
interview accompanied by a multiple-choice check list 
to be completed by voluntary quits at an ordnance lab- 
oratory gave these results: among professional em- 
ployees, 85% resigned for “subjective” reasons; 
among subprofessional workers, 49% did so. The 
most frequent causes for dissatisfaction among pro- 
fessionals were lack of opportunity for advancement 
and accomplishments of their work units. Subpro- 
fessionals also felt there was insufficient opportunity 
for advancement, but felt more strongly that their 
abilities were not being fully utilized—D. G. Living- 
ston. 

1695. Regnier, Augustus J. A practical solution 
to the “AWOL” problem. Milit. Rev., Ft. Leaven- 
worth, 1955, 35(3), 45-51—Experience has shown 
that good leadership with intelligent implementation 
of the Department of the Army leave policy and the 
application of human understanding can do a great 
deal to minimize the AWOL rate of the Army.— 
M. A. Seidenfeld. 

1696. Smith, Gudmund J. W., & Lund, Andreas. 
Women workers in industry. Stockholm, Sweden: 
Studieférbundet Naringsliv och Samhialle, 1954. 197 
p.—Attitudes of 219 women employees in 7 factories 
in southern Sweden were studied regarding two sets 
of variables: the first set referring to working con- 
ditions, the other set to the employee’s private life. 
Through a questionnaire approach, two types of 
paired comparisons were made on each set of vari- 
ables. First, the usual combination of variables in 
pairs was made. Second, combinations of variables 
were made in terms of “more of A but less of B” 
against “less of A but more of B”. Findings are 
presented and discussed. The tentative conclusion is 
drawn that, because the more complex type of paired 
comparisons forces greater consideration of choices, 
the approach used in this study yields more meaning- 
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ful attitude measures than other methods ordinarily 
used.—T. R. Lindbom. 

1697. Stanton, Jeannette Elizabeth. Some fac- 
tors affecting employment in relation to age. Ohio 
State Univ., Abstracts of Dissertations . . . 1950- 
1951, 1955, 66, 337-343.—Abstract. 


1698. Stromberg, Eleroy L. Let’s stop wasting 
brainpower. Advanced Mgmt., 1955, 20, 29-31.— 
Numerous sources of waste of brainpower are noted, 
the limited utilization of mental ability in the better- 
than-ever educated work force including the con- 
cept of job enlargement; the judicial tendencies and 
habits of management people in conferences and in- 
terview situations; the stilted creative opportunity 
for persons lacking a ‘college degree’ in some organ- 
izations; and the general existence of negative atti- 
tudes in the solution of operating problems. Men- 
tion is made of Lee’s conference procedure for 
coercing agreement.—A. Canfield. 


1699. Webb, Wilse B. The problem of obtain- 
ing negative nominations in peer ratings. Person- 
nel Psychol., 1955, 8, 61-63.—An increasingly used 
way of evaluating complex behavior characteristics 
and of measuring leadership is through the use of 
peer ratings. The usual technique involves obtain- 
ing both positive and negative evaluations, the latter 
being difficult to obtain. This study of ratings of 
Naval cadets indicates that comparable results are 
obtained when only positive evaluations are required. 
—A. S. Thompson. 


(See also abstracts 851, 1496, 1620) 


SeLection & PLACEMENT 


1700. Austin, Ronald L. Selection of sales per- 
sonnel: a review of research. /ndiana Univ. Stud. 
Educ., Thesis Abstr. Ser., 1955, No. 6, 13-18.—Ab- 
stract. 

1701. Balma, Michael J. 
Cincinnati, O.) Take another look at personnel 
testing: it can cut your costs. Personn. J., 1955, 
33, 410-413; 435.—Testing applicants may eliminate 
some with poor quantity and quality of production. 
Tests can be evaluated either by giving them to 
groups of successful and unsuccessful: employees or 
by follow-up studies on new employees. Tests sup- 
plement but they do not replace interviewing. A job 
analysis must be made before suitable tests can be 
selected.—M. B. Mitchell. 


1702. Bonnardel, R. Analyse factorielle d’une 
batterie de tests manipulatifs; tion des 
facteurs en fonction du comportement au travail. 
(Factorial analysis of a battery of manipulative tests ; 
the significance of the factors in relation to working 
behavior.) Travail hum., 1955, 18, 1-16.—This is an 
analysis of manipulative tests used as a preliminary 
orientation of unspecialized workers in a large in- 
dustrial center. 4 principal factors appeared: in- 
telligence or adaptability, motivational level, pre- 
cision and care, and a fourth which does not appear 
tied in with working behavior. Physical condition 
does not seem to exert any influence on test results. 
English summary.—R. W. Husband. 

1703. Bourdon, M. Oi en est la méthode des 
essais professionnels en sélection industrielle? 
(Where is the method of professional testing in in- 


(General Electric Co., 
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dustrial selection?) Travail et Méthodes, 1954, No. 
74, 47.—Abstract. 

1704. Colmen, Joseph G., Fiedler, G. O., & Kash- 
dan, Laurence. lanagement improvement through 
objective supervisory selection. Publ. Personnel 
Rev., 1955, 16, 72-76.—A test battery was constructed 
for selection of civilian supervisors, both professional 
and wage board, employees of the Air Force. Two 
forms were constructed for each class of supervisor. 
The battery measured four areas: (1) supervisory 
judgment, (2) supervisory attitudes, (3) supervisory 
interests, and (4) personal characteristics. After 
twice cross-validating and refining the battery for 
wage board employees the final battery correlated 
0.39 (uncorrected) with the criterion. Similar re- 
sults were obtained with the battery for professional 
supervisors.—A. J. Spector. 


1705. Crowder, Norman A. (Lowry AFB, Colo.) 
Proficiency of Q-24 radar mechanics: V. Level of 
trouble-shooting performance observed. USAF 
Pers. Train. Res. Cent. Res. Bull., 1954, No. AFPTRC- 
TR-54-102, iv, 37 p—“The purpose of this Research 
Bulletin is to convey a realistic picture of the level 
of skill in trouble shooting observed in testing 126 
line Q-24 bombing-navigational system mechanics on 
a trouble-shooting test using the actual equipment. 
The level of success of the mechanics is given, and 
the common types of errors noted in the trouble- 
shooting procedure are discussed. Implications for 
training, based on the results, are included.”—W. F. 
Grether. 


1706. Crowder, —— A., ees, Edward 
J.. & Demaree, Robert G owry AFB, Colo.) 
Proficiency of Q-24 radar mec coe td VI. Analysis 
of intercorrelations of measures. USAF Pers. 
Train. Res. Cent. Res. Bull., 1954, No. AFPTRC- 
TR-54-127, iv, 69 p.—‘“This Research Bulletin con- 
cerns the analysis of intercorrelations of a large 
number of proficiency tests, criteria of on-the-job 
performance, aptitude measures, and background, in- 
terest, and attitude variables for Q-24 radar mechan- 
ics. The report describes the results obtained from 
a factor analysis and from selected multiple-regression 
analyses of the variables in this study. Various 
methods of measuring proficiency of electronics main- 
tenance personnel are appraised.” 21 references.— 
W. F. Grether. 


1707. Deg, Eve. Enquéte chez les employeurs 
sur la stabilité des placements. (Investigation with 
employers on the stability of placements.) Bull. Cent. 
Etud. Rech. psychotech., 1954, 3(3), 33-38.—This 
is a survey of the problems involved in the placement 
of workers by an employment agency in Paris. A 
follow-up study with employers reveals some of the 
reasons for success or failure. The sample studied 
of 131 unemployed reveals successful placement in 
17.58% of the cases. Several suggestions for im- 
provement are offered.—V. Sanua. 


1708. , Paul S. Multiple assignments of 
persons to jobs. Proc. 1954 Conf. test Probl. Educ. 
Test Serv., 1955, 11-29.—A problem which arises 
when men are to be assigned to jobs in the most ef- 
ficient manner is described. A brief outline of the 
nature of the problem, the general methods proposed 
for its solution, and recent work on the solution of 
the problem are discussed.—G. C. Carter. 
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1709. Feiden, A. Barry. Testing employees for 
promotion and transfer: an aid in reducing griev- 
ances. Personnel, 1955, 31, 417-421.—Typically, 
union contracts provide that promotion and transfer 
are to be governed by seniority if the employee is 
otherwise qualified for the new job. An objective 
measure of qualifications, then, is the means by which 
management can assure the selection of the most able 
employees. Through joint labor-management effort, 
one mid-western firm has established knowledge and 
achievement tests as such an objective measure. 
Tests so administered must be clearly impartial, fair, 
and as inexpensive as possible—D. G. Livingston. 

1710. Flyer, Eli S. & Bigbee, Lawrence R. 
(Lackland AFB, Tex.) The light plane as a pre- 
primary selection and training device: III. Anal- 
ysis of selection data. USAF Pers. Train. Res. 
Cent., Tech. Rep., 1954, No. AFPTRC-TR-54-125, 
vi, 13 p.—An experimental group of 120 aviation 
cadets was given 25 hours of light plane flying during 
the six weeks of pre-flight training. Numerous eval- 
uative techniques were employed during light plane 
training and subsequent Primary Pilot Training in 
T-6 aircraft. Flight instructor evaluations during 
the light plane training were the best single pre- 
dictor of later performance. The best prediction of 
success in primary training was obtained by a com- 
bination of the pilot stanine and the light plane in- 
structor’s evaluation —W. F. Grether. 

1711. Hall, Robert Collier. A study of the re- 
lationships among certain occupational groups in 

rformance on the Differential Aptitude Test 

attery. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 84.—Ab- 
stract. 

1712. Hariton, Theodore. Executive selection. 
Advanced Mgmt., 1955, 20, 29-30.—Five factors of 
success (Technical and Ability Factors, Interests and 
Motivation, Personality, Character, and Special Fac- 
tors) form the core of management job and personnel 
evaluation. These are identified largely through the 
use of questions phrased in such terms as—warm, 
reliable, production-minded, etc. These factors may 
be imperfectly evaluated through the use of psycho- 
logical tests (not specifically named) and an inten- 
sive interview (not specifically described). The dif- 
ficulty and art of the evaluative process are empha- 
sized.—A. Canfield. 

1713. Hayden, Spencer J. (Metal & Thermit 
Corp., New York.) Getting better results from 
post-appraisal interviews. Personnel, 1955, 31, 541- 
550.—A follow-up interview after a performance ap- 
praisal can be an effective form of coaching if it 
results in fostering the appraisee’s own insight. The 
objectives should be a personal recognition of limita- 
tions and a self-propelled motivation toward improve- 
ment. Insight is inhibited, however, by errors on the 
part of the interviewer who may order, plead, reas- 
sure, advise, or “explain” in his approach to securing 
attitudinal change. A “healthier” approach is for the 
interviewer to be an active or passive listener, which 
allows the subordinate to explain himself—D. G. 
Livingston. 


1714. Henderson, H. L. 


(Hofstra Coll., Hemp- 
stead, N. Y.) Interview training through role- 
playing. Voc. Guid. Quart., 1955, 3, 104-106.—The 
purpose of this paper is to describe the method used 
to apply role playing for training in interviewing 
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“... im an undergraduate vocational psychology 
course where occupational information and testing 
techniques were also taught.” 6 steps are listed in 
the progress of the course. The author reports the 
results: “. . . all students showed more insight and 
better crystallized vocational plans at the end of the 
semester than at the beginning as well as greater 
familiarity with interviewing theory and practice. 
Comparisons of initial interview reports and later 
self-evaluations strongly suggest that all students de- 
veloped a much greater understanding of the inter- 
viewing process.”—F. A. Whitehouse. 

1715. Heron, Alastair. (Med. Res. Council, Lon- 
don, Eng.) Personality and occupational adjust- 
ment: a cross-validation study. Canad. J. Psychol., 
1955, 9, 15-20.—Data on two groups of bus con- 
ductors to obtain a statistically reliable estimate of 
the multivariate relationships between a battery of 
personality measures and criteria of occupational suc- 
cess were analyzed. “After holding constant the ef- 
fects of age, significant and stable relationships were 
shown to exist between a criterion of job satisfaction 
and certain personality measures.” Author feels that 
this application of double cross-validation technique 
may prove valuable to other studies similarly de- 
signed.—E. D. Lawson. 

1716. Kellogg, M. S. Appraising the perform- 
ance of management onnel: a case study. 
Personnel, 1955, 31, 442-455.—The objectives of one 
firm’s revised management evaluation program were 
to foster employees’ personal development and to aid 
in equitable compensation. The plan provides for 
regular evaluations of each management employee, 
which, when discussed with the employee, provide the 
basis for joint development plans and assist the super- 
visor in granting merit increases, promotions or 
transfers. The use of the program to assess basic 
training needs is discussed, and the procedure is de- 
scribed in full—D. G. Livingston. 

1717. Klimowicz, Tadeusz. Metody badania 
uzdolnien zawodowych. (Methods of examination 
of vocational aptitudes.) Psychol. Higiena Psychol. 
Pracy, 1949, 1(2), 45-51—The author reviews 
shortly questionnaire, observational and experimental 
methods and explains the significance and possibilities 
of the factorial analysis —M. Choynowshi. 

1718. Mahler, Walter R. & Frazier, Guyot. 
Appraisal of executive performance: the “Achilles 
heel” of management development. Personnel, 
1955, 31, 429-441.—Executive appraisal plans are 
often of such a nature that no information is supplied 
which adequately enables the manager himself to de- 
velop or assists his firm to create an environment 
which facilitates self-development. Out of an analysis 
of the appraisal process, the authors set the require- 
ments for an effective appraisal plan and provide a 
“three-stage” program of action. Problems of ini- 
tiating and administering the three-stage program are 
discussed.—D. G. Livingston. 

1719. Mandell, Milton M. A company guide to 
the selection of salesmen. Amer. Momt. Ass. Res. 
Rep., 1955, No. 24, 161 p.—This study of current 
practices of 180 firms in salesman selection, turnover 
reduction, and sales performance improvement is re- 
ported in 6 chapters dealing with the man and the 
job, the recruitment process, selection devices, prob- 
lems of program construction, organization and ad- 
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ministration, and sample forms used in salesman se- 
lection.—A. J. Sprow. 

1720. Mapou, Albert. (U. S. Employment Serv- 
ice, Washington, D. C.) Development of general 
working population norms for the USES eral 
Aptitude Test Battery. J. appl. Psychol., 1955, 39, 
130-133.—The development of general working popu- 
lation norms for the GATB, based on a sample of 
4000 representative of the base population with re- 
spect to broad occupational groupings is described.— 
P. Ash. 

1721. Mullineaux, Jewel E. (City Service Com- 
mission, Baltimore, Md.) An evaluation of the 
predictors used to select patrolmen. Publi. Per- 
sonnel Rev., 1955, 16, 84-86—AGCT scores of pa- 
trolmen in training at the Baltimore Police Academy, 
were correlated with spelling grades (.56), report 
writing (.60), and final examination averages of 
academic subjects (.73). Six months after the pa- 
trolmen were assigned to a police district they were 
evaluated by their Captains. The average AGCT 
of the nine highest ratees was higher — than the 
average of the entire class (.78). Spelling and pen- 
manship tests were recommended for inclusion in the 
selection battery —A. J. Spector. 

1722. Nagel, Jerome H. The construction and 
validation of the forced-choice performance rating 
for pharmaceutical salesmen and analysis of the 
characteristics contributing to overall competence 
and efficiency of these men. Dissertation Abstr., 
1955, 15, 229-230.—Abstract. 

1723. Okon, Jan. Badania testowe w szkolnict- 
wie zawodowym przemystu weglowego. (Testing 


in vocational schooling of the coal industry.) Psy- 
chol. Higiena Psych. Pracy, 1949, 1(2), 22-27.—The 


author describes the work done in the field of screen- 
ing of the candidates for vocational schools and of 
the vocational guidance in the Polish coal industry. 
A number of tests has been devised and tried out. 
Factorial analysis is in progress—M. Choynowski. 


1724. Okon, Jan. Niektdére osiagniecia psycho- 
logii pracy w Czechostowacji. (Some achievements 
of the psychology of work in Czechoslovakia.) Psy- 
chol. Higiena Psychol. Pracy, 1949, 1(2), 59-66.—A 
description of the program, test methods used, and 
achievements of the Czechoslovak Institute of Work 
and of some other institutions concerned with the 
psychology of work and with the vocational selection. 
—M. Choynowski. 

1725. Perrine, Mervyn William. (U. Connecti- 
cut, Storrs.) The selection of drafting trainees. 
J. appl. Psychol., 1955, 39, 57-61.—Correlations of 
8 tests with a ranking criterion for 20 employed 
draftsmen yielded a 6-test battery (AGCT, Kuder 
Artistic and Mechanical, DAT Space Relations, 
WPCT Numerical and Verbal), which was given to 
36 applicants for drafting training. Follow-up was 
made at the completion of training (26 survived), 
and after hiring (11 were hired). With arbitrary 
cutting scores on all tests of — 1 S.D., 83.3% of the 
ultimately unsuccessful applicants would have been 
rejected, and 36.4% of those who were eventually 
hired.—P. Ash. 

1726. Perry, Dallis K. Validities of three voca- 
tional interest keys for U. S. Navy yeomen. J. 
appl. Psychol., 1955, 39, 134-138.—“Scores of a group 
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of 135 Navy yeomen on the Office Worker key of the 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank and on the Yeoman 
and Shipping-Stock Clerk keys of the Minnesota Vo- 
cational Interest Inventory were analyzed to deter- 
mine the validities of these keys for yeomen.” Both 
the Yeoman and Shipping Clerk keys appeared to 
have high validity, as determined by mean differences 
and percent of overlapping of scores of the present 
yeoman group with scores of criterion and reference 
groups for each key. The Office Worker key of the 
Strong VIB did not seem to be as satisfactory.—P. 
Ash. 

1727. Raines, G. N., & Rohrer, J. H. The opera- 
tional matrix of iatric practice. I. Con- 
sistency and variability in interview impressions 
of different psychiatrists. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1955, 
111, 721-733.—A group of experienced psychiatrists 
interviewed for 20 minutes and judged the probable 
success of each of 886 highly selected officer candi- 
dates. In addition, they judged each man’s dominant 
personality type and his defense mechanisms. Judg- 
ments of probable success correlated highly with the 
independent judgments of line officers after a 4 weeks 
observation of the same candidates. Differences in 
the judgments of the psychiatrists and other findings 
are discussed.—N. H. Pronko. 

1728. Taylor, Mahlon V., Jr., & Peterson, Rich- 
ard O. (Amer. Inst. Res., Pittsburgh, Pa.) The 
development of aircrew job element aptitude tests. 
USAF Personn. Train. Res. Cent., Res. Bull., 1954, 
No. AFPTRC-TR-54-88, iv, 30 p.—In previous work 
job analysis had been made of aircrew specialties by 
the critical incident technique, leading to identification 
of 19 aircrew job elements involving ability factors 
and five elements involving attitude and temperament 
measures. The job elements were grouped into four 
areas: Learning and Thinking; Observation and 
Visualization; Sensori-motor Coordination; and Mo- 
tives, Temperament, and Leadership. For those ele- 
ments which appeared suitable for measurement paper 
and pencil tests were developed, and given a tryout 
on 540 pilot and observer cadets. It is concluded that 
the test battery shows promise of value in aircrew 
selection and classification —W. F. Grether. 

1729. Terry, Charles W. Teamwork in recruit- 
ing and selecting employees. Publ. Personnel Rev., 
1955, 16, 67-71.—Personnel officers should make 
greater use of operating personnel in various phases 
of selection, e.g. writing job specifications, keying 
items, evaluating experience for unassembled ex- 
aminations, and recruiting applicants by person-to- 
person advertising. Univocal action should also be 
replaced by teamwork in the setting of work stand- 
ards and evaluating probationary employees. In ad- 
dition to the operational benefits of a cooperative pro- 
gram past experience has indicated that it results in 
more harmony and reduced criticisms of the personnel 
department.—A. J. Spector. 

1730. Tomlinson, Helen. (Lackland AFB, Tex.) 
Development of short alternatives for a valid clas- 
sification test. USAF Pers. Train. Res. Cent., Res. 
Bull., 1954, No. AFPTRC-TR-54-80, iv, 17 p.—“This 
Research Bulletin describes a method of developing 
shorter and simpler alternatives to the Dial and Table 
Reading Test of the Airman Classification Battery. 
Two four-part chart-reading tests and two three-part 
dial-reading tests were studied for the efficiency with 
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which they predicted scores obtained on the Dial and 
Table Reading Test. Predictions from combination 
of two or three chart-reading subtests were better 
than those obtained from the dial-reading tests and 
were almost as efficient as were all eight parts of the 
two chart-reading tests. It is proposed that two sets 
of two or three chart-reading subtests, requiring two 
minutes of testing time for each subtest, be employed, 
in view of their equivalent predictive power, as alter- 
natives to the Dial and Table Reading Test.”—W. F. 
Grether. 

1731. Torrance, E. Paul. (Lackland AFB, Tex.) 
The development of a preliminary life experience 
inventory for the study of fighter interceptor pilot 
combat effectiveness. USAF Personn. Train. Res. 
Cent., Res. Bull., 1954, No. AFPTRC-54-89, iv, 47 p. 
—Describes the development of the Life Experience 
Inventory, Form F-86, a biographical inventory in- 
tended to identify potential fighter pilots. “Scores of 
31 Korean-experienced jet aces were compared with 
those of 31 nonaces matched for rank, age, and World 
War II pilot experience. Twelve trait scales were 
developed, plus two general scales to differentiate 
fighter interceptor pilots from multiengine pilots and 
aces from nonaces_ Relationships between the Ace 
Scale and previously hypothesized characteristics 
were found to be significant in the expected direc- 
tions.” 27 references —W. F. Grether. 


1732. Weislogel, Robert L. (Amer. Inst. Res., 


Pittsburgh, Pa.), & Schwarz, Paul A. Some prac- 
tical and theoretical problems in situational test- 
ing. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1955, 15, 39-46.—Three 
criteria to be met in the construction of situational 
tests are proposed: “(1) the test must provide a 


measure of typical performance, (2) this measure 
must be capable of evaluation according to a be- 
havioral definition of job success, (3) scoring should 
be limited to observations of occurrence or non- 
occurrence of specified behaviors.” By defining job 
success in terms of critical requirements, the cor- 
responding critical behaviors may be used as test 
items. “Problems of construction, observation, and 
administration were discussed from the viewpoints 
of theoretical bases and practical solution.”—W. Cole- 
man. 

1733. Wherry, Robert J. (Ohio State U., Co- 
lumbus.), Campbell, Joel T., & Perloff, Robert. A 
factor analysis of officer qualification variables. 
Personnel Psychol., 1955, 8, 49-60.—Check list, forced 
choice, and graphic ratings of Army officers by 
superiors and graphic ratings by associates were 
factor analyzed. Eight factors were extracted, viz., 
Multiple Rater Opinion Based on Present Job, Forced 
Choice Score Information, Job Proficiency, Grade 
Bias, Personal Opinion of Form 67-1 Rater, Per- 
sonal Opinion of the Check List Rater, Overlap of 
Check List Scales for Sub-tests I and III, Overlap of 
Check List Scales for Sub-tests III and IV. Each 
factor is described in detail—A. S. Thompson. 


(See also abstracts 397, 834) 
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1734. Dalton, Melville. (U. California, Los An- 
geles.) Industrial controls and personal relations. 
Soc. Forces, 1955, 33, 244-249.—The effects of a new 
administrative department in the attempt to control 
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“adverse personal relations between maintenance and 
operation officers that might prove harmful to organi- 
zational goals” are discussed. New frictions arose, 
partially as a result of the failure “to consider in de- 
tail the web of personal relations that existed” prior 
to the establishment of the Field Work Department, 
or to consider those “that might develop from the 
emergence of old antipathies in a superficially altered 
situation that retained its unchanged cost pressures 
and prestige elements.” —A. R. Howard. 

1735. Donnison, D. V., & Plowman, D. E. G. 
The functions of local labour ies: experiments 
in research methods. Polit. Stud., 1954, 2, 154-167. 

1736. Fischer, Frank E. (Amer. Mgmt. Assoc., 
New York.) A new look at management com- 
munication. Personnel, 1955, 31, 487-495.—Manage- 
ment’s efforts to communicate with employees often 
founder because too much attention is given to media 
rather than substance, to form rather than process, 
and because management talks too much and listens 
too little. The personal and organizational essentials 
for an effective communications program are de- 
scribed in terms of the processes involved.—D. G. 
Livingston. 

1737. Flecker, R. The discussion-group ap- 
proach in supervisory training. Aust. /. Psychol., 
1954, 6, 164-177.—The author presents a rationale for 
using a student-centered approach in a supervisory 
training course. Group discussions are held to be 
essential because “of the deep level attitude changes 
involved in human relations training.” The method 
was favored by most of the participants but a few 
students responded unfavorably—P. E. Lichtenstein. 

1738. Gordon, Oakley J. (U. Utah, Salt Lake 
City.) A factor analysis of human needs and in- 
dustrial morale. Personnel Psychol., 1955, 8, 1-18. 
—Attitudinal and productivity data were obtained 
from civilian work groups engaged in clerical and ac- 
counting work at an air force base. Factor analyses 
were made of the intercorrelations resulting from two 
samples, Division A and Division B. The results 
indicated that three factors accounted for most of the 
group differences in the original seven need cate- 
gories viz., overall satisfaction with need fulfilment, 
need for social recognition of status, and need for 
self respect. The first factor was identified as general 
morale. Correlation with measures of productivity 
suggests that by noting which needs are not being met 
by various groups of workers steps can be taken 
better to satisfy these needs. Management may ex- 
pect certain need-fulfilling programs to affect morale 
and others to affect production —A. S. Thompson. 

1739. Guest, Robert H. (Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.) Men and machines: an assembly-line 
worker looks at his job. Personnel, 1955, 31, 496- 
503.—An interview with a representative auto as- 
sembly-line worker reveals the extent to which human 
needs are overlooked in achieving “sound” mass- 
production methods. The effects of line-dominated 
job pace and depersonalization of the man and his 
skills are discussed in relation to the problems of turn- 
over, quality, and labor-management relations. To 
solve its problems, “Management must look at work 
as a mutually interdependent function of both engi- 
neering and human relations,”—D. G. Livingston. 

1740. Halpin, Andrew W. (Ohio State U., Co- 
lumbus.) e leadership ideology of aircraft com- 
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manders. J. appl. Psychol., 1955, 39, 82-84.—132 
aircraft commanders indicated, on the Leadership 
Behavior Description Questionnaire, how they be- 
lieved they should behave as leaders. They were also 
described by 1103 members of their crews (average 
per commander = 8.3 descriptions). On each scale 
of the Questionnaire—Initiating Structure and Con- 
sideration—the Commanders’ average score was sig- 
nificantly higher than the average score based on the 
crewmen’s responses. However, the correlation be- 
tween the commanders’ and crewmen’s scores were 
low, suggesting “. . . that on the whole the aircraft 
commander’s knowledge of how he should behave as a 
leader has little bearing upon how he is perceived as 
behaving by the members of his crew.”—P. Ash. 

1741. Harris, Edwin F. (Cornell U., Ithaca, 
N. Y.), & Fleishman, Edwin A. Human relations 
training and the stability of leadership patterns. 
J. appl. Psychol., 1955, 39, 20-25.—Before and after 
scores on supervisory behavior description scales 
“consideration”, and “initiating structure”) were 
compared for two pairs of groups of supervisors: a 
group that had initial training with a no-training 
control group, and a group that had refresher training 
with a no-refresher training control group. None 
of the experimental-control comparisons showed sig- 
nificant changes as a result of training. However, 
the finding that pre-test-post-test correlations were 
consistently higher for the control than for the experi- 
mental groups “raises the possibility of differential 
effects according to the individual” as a result of 
training —P. Ash. 

1742. Haveman, J. (U. Groningen, Holland.) 
Social tensions between farmer and farm laborer 
in northern Holland. Amer. J. Sociol., 1954, 60, 


246-254.—In a well-organized district of the Nether- 
lands personal relations between farmer and farm 
laborer up to about 1800 were patriarchal and peace- 
able. Then farmers became capitalistic entrepreneurs, 
and strong class distinctions developed between them 
and their hands, who now became an unattached pro- 
letariat susceptible to Marxism; and strikes and lock- 


outs became frequent. Following the depression, to 
save Dutch agriculture, both parties had to make 
peace and co-operate in a bureaucratically conducted 
program; yet the class antagonisms persist. 

1743. Kerr, Clark. (U. California, Berkeley.) 
Industrial conflict and its mediation. Amer. J 
Sociol., 1954, 60, 230-245. 

1744. Knowles, K. G. J. C. (U. Oxford, Eng.) 
“Strike-proneness” and its determinants. Amer. J. 
Sociol., 1954, 60, 213-229.—Strikes are not an in- 
variable symptom of unrest and are probably con- 
nected with other manifestations. The propensity to 
strike varies considerably for workers in different 
regions and industries, being strongest in homoge- 
neous and isolated communities. Over time, the in- 
cidence of strikes is affected by the trade cycle as 
well as by political and social changes. In this cen- 
tury British strikes have become more frequent but 
less severe: with increased union strength, they have 
been acquiring a new character and signifiacnce. The 
expressed causes of strikes have also altered, but 
these are probably a poor guide to the grievances they 
symbolize. 

1745. Landsberger, Henry Adolf. A study of 
mediation through an analysis of the background 
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of disputes and the activities of the mediator. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 156.—Abstract. 

1746. Lull, Paul E., Funk, Frank E., & Piersol, 
Darrel T. (Purdue U., Lafayette, 1nd.) What com- 
munications means to the corporation president. 
Advanced Mgmt., 1955, 20, 17-20.—The presidents 
of the 100 largest corporations in the United States 
(by sales volume or revenues) were sent a question- 
naire dealing with communications in business. The 
replies of the 51 presidents and 20 other top manage- 
ment executives who returned the questionnaire are 
presented in tabular form. The findings affirm man- 
agement’s belief in the importance of communications 
and the development of communications skills in man- 
agers.—A. Canfield. 


1747. Mallart, J. Les aptitudes du chef, d’apres 
ce qu’en pensent les ouvriers. (The aptitude of the 
boss according to what the workers think.) Travail 
et Méthodes, 1954, No. 74, 47.—Abstract. 


1748. Manis, Jerome G., & Meltzer, Bernard N. 
Attitudes of textile workers to class structure. 
Amer. J. Sociol., 1954, 60, 30-35. 


1749. Meyer, Herbert H. (General Eleciric Co., 
New York.) Performance appraisal interviews 
communicate both ways. Personnel J., 1955, 34, 
6-8.—Not only can the employee learn how to im- 
prove his performance in a well conducted perform- 
ance interview, but the supervisor can also learn how 
to improve his performance and can gain valuable 
information and understanding of the employee —M. 
B. Mitchell. 


1750. Pfiffner, John M. (U.S.C., Los Angeles, 
Calif.) The effective supervisor: an organization 
research study. Personnel, 1955, 31, 530-540.—The 
U.S.C. Organization Research Project, based upon 
recent social group theory, has tentatively found that 
the better supervisors are good team workers; they 
practice the modern art of personnel counseling ; they 
communicate to others and listen to workers; and 
they are disciplinarians without being martinets. An 
example is given of the use of one part of Project 
methodology in making analyses of employees’ at- 
titudes and morale.—D. G. Livingston. 


1751. Purcell, Theodore V. (Loyola.U., Chicago, 
Il.) Observing people. Harv. Bus. Rev., 1955, 33, 
90-100.—The importance of the ability of a super- 
visor to observe and evaluate the people he supervises 
is discussed. Excerpts from interviews with employ- 
ees and supervisors in a meat packing plant are 
quoted, with several pages devoted to an interview 
with one foreman doing a very successful job of ob- 
serving his people. Eight qualifications for observing 
people are listed and suggestions made on how some 
of these might be developed through training. —T7. R. 
Lindbom. 


1752. Roy, Donald. (Duke U., Durham, N. C.) 
Efficiency and “the fix”: informal intergroup re- 
lations in a piecework machine shop. Amer. J. 
Sociol., 1954, 60, 255—266.—Conflict relations between 
the informal work group and plant management may 
involve the participations of other groups of the 
factory’s social structure. It was found, through 
participant observation, that the machine operatives 
of one shop received surreptitious assistance from 
five “service groups” in a subversion of formally 
instituted rules and procedures. This informally 
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organized intergroup “ring” was able to frustrate a 
series of managerial attempts to effect new designs of 
production control. 

1753. Strauss, George. The set-up man: a case 
study of organizational change. Hum. Org., 1954, 
13(2), 17-25.—The set-up man, a maintenance per- 
son, was changed within a factory from receiving 
orders under the maintenance department to the fore- 
man in charge of production. Production in the 
factory decreased, and this resulted organizationally 
in loss of status, responsibility, freedom of decision 
and opportunity for promotion by the set-up man. 
Former levels of production were regained as older 
personnel were replaced by younger men, and super- 
vision of maintenance was readjusted toward old 
channels.—L. M. Hanks, Jr. 

1754. Turner, Arthur N. (Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.) What makes a “good” ee The 
worker speaks his mind. panel 1955, 31, 382- 
392.—The “good” foreman, according to 202 auto 
assembly production workers, shows the following 
behaviors and attitudes: he knows both his own and 
his workers’ jobs; he avoids “pressure”; he “backs 
up” his men; he is willing to help out temporarily on 
the job; he avoids favoritism or becoming “high hat” 
because of his position; and he is understanding of 
his men, their problems and their suggestions. Other 
behaviors (such as willingness to provide relief 
promptly ) were more y ge characteristic of 
the “good” foreman.—D. G. Livingston. 

1755. Viteles, Morris 3. (U. Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia.) Developing motivation and morale 
through training. Bull. Ass. int. Psychotech., 1955, 
4(1), 4-27.—While wages are an important factor in 
working motivation, morale and attitudes cannot be 
disregarded. Selected research on the influence of 
such factors are described. Information necessary 
and methods to be used in educational and training 
programs for influencing worker attitude and morale 
are explored. French translation. 28 references.— 
C. M. Louttit. 

1756. Wilson, Robert C. (U. Southern Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles.), High, Wallace S., & Com- 
rey, Andrew L. An iterative analysis "of super- 
visory and group dimensions. J. appl. Psychol., 
1955, 39, 85-91.—A 108-item supervisory-relation- 
ships questionnaire administered to 100 civilian trades- 
men was subjected to a modified Wherry-Gaylord 
iterative analysis procedure. Eight groups of items 
were identified: Lack of Arbitrariness, Communica- 
tion, Safety Enforcement, Social Nearness, Congenial 
Work Group, Informal Control, Group Unity, and 
Pride in Work Group. The list of items, with their 
correlations with the item-pools, is given.—P. Ash. 


(See also abstract 1767) 
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INDUSTRY 


1757. Biegeleisen-Zelazowski, Bronislaw. Psy- 
chologia pracy i jej zwigzek z higieng psychiczna. 
(Psychology of work and its relation to mental hy- 
giene.) Psychol. Higiena Psych. Pracy, 1949, 1(2), 
28-44.—Having outlined the tasks and classification 
of the psychology of work, the author illustrates its 
achievements with several examples, stresses the 
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necessity of a close cooperation of the psychology of 
work with mental hygiene, and points to large field 
which opens before them in the reconstruction of 
Polish industry —M. Choynowski. 

1758. Biernacka- -Biesiekierska, Je Szretter, R,, & 
Dydynski, M. (Monocular vision in industry.) 
Klin. ocsna, 1954, 24, 219-234.—In Polish. (See 
Ophthal. Lit., 1954, 8(2), abs. 1572.) 

1759. Birmingham, H. P., & Taylor, F. V. 
(Naval Res. Lab., Washington 25,D.C.) A design 
philosophy for man-machine control systems. 
Proc. Inst. Radio Engrs, N. Y., 1954, 42, 1748-1758. 
—Enmpirical evidence suggests that, at least for short 
periods of activity, the simpler the tasks imposed upon 
the human operator of a control system, the more 
precise and less variable become his responses. This 
leads to the view that optimal man-machine control 
system performance can be obtained only when the 
mechanical components of the system are designed so 
that the human need act only as a simple amplifier. 
Ways and means are described for achieving such 
design through “unburdenings” (relieving the oper- 
ator of the task of acting as an integrator) and 
“quickening” (providing the operator with immediate 
knowledge of the effects of his own responses). 
Aided tracking is discussed in light of these two 
concepts and is related to various efforts to improve 
the stability of man-machine systems through the use 
of special equalization net-works.—C. M. Louttit. 

1760. Chantal, René. Détermination des temps 
improductifs par les observations discontinues. 
(Determination of unproductive times by discontin- 
uous observations.) Travail et Méthodes, 1954, No. 
81, 21-27.—A study is reported that attempts a refine- 
ment of the method known in Great Britain and 
America as the “snap-reading method” or the “ratio- 
delay method”. The method is based on the utiliza- 
tion of a group of observations made at random and 
without exact measurement. It permits a determina- 
tion of the percentage of time that is utilized in doing 
or not doing a task. It is judged to be as precise 
but less costly than continuous measurements.—G. H. 
Mowbray. 

1761. Dorris, Harry W., Jr. (Glenn L. Martin 
Co., Baltimore, Md.) Human factors aspects of in- 
flight refueling. J. Aviat. Med., 1955, 26, 117-120.— 
An example of the author’s experiences with in-flight 
refueling operations is presented along with a sum- 
mary of techniques for refueling. A discussion of 
refueling problems is presented, and problems are out- 
lined with respect to personal equipment and integra- 
tion of equipment for efficient use during extended 
flights made possible by refueling techniques.—/. M. 
Vanderplas. 

1762. Emerson, George O. (Aero Med. Lab., 
WADC, Wright-Patterson AFB, O.) Aircraft peri- 
scopes for pilotage. J. Aviat. Med., 1955, 26, 121- 
123.—“Pilotage by periscope has suggested that the 
angular velocity of ground objects is an important 
clue in distance estimation. If the role of the angular 
velocity clue in distance estimation is unrealized and 
uncompensated, minor variations in landing technique 
may lead to serious landing errors in our conven- 
tional, windshield type aircraft.”—J. M. Vanderplas. 

1763. Eriksen, Charles W. (Johns Hopkins U., 
Baltimore, Md.) Partitioning and saturation of 
visual displays and efficiency of visual search. /. 
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appl. Psychol., 1955, 39, 73-77.—The time required 
to locate a constant number of signals (ten dia- 
monds) in a square display when (a) the number of 
irrelevant signals (squares and circles) was varied 
from 10 to 70 and (b) the number of partitions in the 
display was varied by use of grid lines to produce 
a 9x 9, 13 x 13, or 16 X 16 matrix was determined. 
Search time increased both when the number of ir- 
relevant signals was increased and when the number 
of partitions was increased.—P. Ash. 

1764. Goguelin, P. Les facteurs psychologiques 
susceptibles d’accroitre la productivité dans l’en- 
treprise. (The psychological factors responsible for 
increased production in business.) Travail et Méth- 
odes, 1954, No. 74, 46-47.—Abstract. 

1765. Hakkinen, Sauli. Sambandet mellan Alder 
och trafikolyckor. (The relationship between age 
and traffic accidents.) Nord. Psykol., 1954, 6, 77-92. 
—A statistical study of the effect of age on traffic 
accidents of 500 bus drivers, ages 24 to 60, working 
under similar circumstances, covering a period of 6 
years. The number of accidents involving drivers 
with a longer time of service diminished with age up 
to about 45-48 years, after which the accident rate 
began to increase. The number of “avoidable ac- 
cidents” decreased steadily with age, while accidents 
of a surprise nature requiring rapid action increased 
with age. The accidents of young drivers were rela- 
tively numerous, being characterized by carelessness 
and excessive speed. English summary. 18 ref- 
erences.—B. Karlsen. 

1766. Harris, A. J. (Road Research Laboratory, 
Harmondsworth, Middlesex, Eng.) Vehicle head- 
lighting: visibility and glare. London: Her Ma- 
jesty’s Stationery Office, 1954. vi, 44 p. (Dept. of 
Scientific and Industrial Research, Road Research 
Laboratory, Road Research Technical Paper No. 32.) 
(Available from British Information Services, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20.)—A review is made 
of research concerned with object visibility under 
night: driving conditions. Results are reported on 
comparative tests of headlights to determine the most 
acceptable “meeting beams,” and a discussion follows 
with regard to international standardization of ef- 
fective automobile lighting. 13 references —R. W. 
Burnham. 

1767. Haythorn, William W. (Randolph AFB, 
Tex.) Relationships between sociometric meas- 
ures and performance in medium bomber crews in 
combat. USAF Pers. Train. Res. Cent., Res. Bull., 
1954, No. AFPTRC-TR-54-101, iii, 20 p—“This Re- 
search Bulletin reports a study of the correlation of 
B-29 crewmember ratings of each other with their 
Air Force attitudes in general, and with effectiveness 
ratings given each crew by superior officers. The 
B-29 crews were in combat over Korea at this time. 
The intracrew ratings, or sociometric scores, were 
found to covary with crew-mean attitude scores, par- 
ticularly with measures of pride in one’s crew. They 
also covaried significantly with crew effectiveness rat- 
ings assigned by the squadron and wing officers. 
When analyzed by individuals, the correlations be- 
tween sociometric scores and criterion measures re- 
flected formal crew positions to some degree. a - F, 
Grether. 

1768. Hozer, Jan. Psychologia i mete pracy 
w gornictwie polskim. (Psychology and medicine of 
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work in Polish mining in .) Psychol. Higiena 
Psychol. Pracy, 1949, 1(2), 1—A ‘short review of 
problems and tasks confronting the psychology and 
medicine of work in the Polish mining industry.— 
M. Choynowshki. 


1769. Hummel, Charles F. (U. Delaware, New- 
ark.), & Schneidler, Gertrude Driver as eas 
at erous intersections marked by st 
or by red blinker lights. J. appl. Psychol., 1055, 39, 
17-19.—Driver behavior at two STOP-signs and a 
red blinker light was noted for 348 (STOP-sign) and 
94 (blinker) drivers. The data only partly sup- 
ported Allport’s theory of conforming behavior which 
requires a J-curve with half or more of the drivers 
conforming by stopping behind the sign. Only about 
half the drivers stopped at all; a significantly greater 
proportion of drivers stopped their cars too late at 
the STOP sign than at the blinker—P. Ash. 


1770. Iancu, I., Zapan G., Botez, C., & Christian, 
G. Analyse psychologique du processus de tra- 
vail de la ye oh term (Psychological analysis of the 
work methods of the weaver.) Bull. Cent. Etud. 
Rech. psychotech., 1954, 3(3), 49-51.—There are two 
work methods. One method may be immediate re- 
sponse to signals, a simple reflex of adaptation which 
transforms the worker into an accessory of the ma- 
chine. The second may be that work is done with an 
integrated plan where there is a selection of signals. 
The psycho-physiological knowledge of the latter 
process is studied by observing efficient workers. 
Practical conclusions can be drawn as to the more 
rational organization of the weaving movements on 
the looms.—V. Sanua. 


1771. Lauer, A. R., & Stone, James A. (Jowa 
State Coll., Ames.) Legibility distance and visi- 
bility distance. Optom. Wkly, 1955, 46, 727-728.— 
The relationship between legibility and visibility dis- 
tance was studied by means of yellow and blue lenses. 
The correlation between legibility and visibility dis- 
tance was found to be .89. “In general the legibility 
distance was about 85 per cent of the visibility dis- 
tance with the targets used.”—-T. Shipley. 


1772. Lauru, L. L’étude physiologique des 
postes de travail II. (The physiological study of 
work areas II.) Travail et Méthodes, 1954, No. 73, 
27-37.—(See 28: 8244.) A description of some ex- 
periments that show how by proper arrangement of 
work space and position, energy output, as measured 
by a new technique, may be greatly reduced. It is 
concluded that this method of measuring muscular 
forces furnishes indispensible elements for the de- 
termination of conditions that permit the worker the 
greatest ease of execution of his job coupled with an 
increase in productivity. 48 references.—G. H. 
Mowbray. 


1773. Leplat, J. Etude des conduites au cours 
du travail. (Study of behavior during work.) Bull. 
Cent. Etud. Rech. psychotech., 1954, 3(3), 41-47.— 
Some research dealing with the study of behavior 
during work is described which is of interest to dif- 
ferential psychology. It has been found that certain 
changes in the performance of a task is the basis 
for the gain in speed and precision. This type of 
analysis is much more productive since all elements 
in the production are brought together and their study 
leads to better methods of production —V. Sanua. 
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1774. McKelvey, Robert K. (Mather AFB, 
Calif.) The behavior of individuals and personnel 
systems in the surveillance functions of an Air 
Defense Direction Center: II. Distribution of 
voice communications at four critical crew posi- 
tions. USAF Pers. Train. Res. Cent., Tech. Rep., 
1954, No. AFPTRC-TR-54-99, v, 5 p.—*“This report 
describes the frequency distribution of voice com- 
munications about certain critical points in the air 
surveillance section of an Air Defense Direction Cen- 
ter operating under standard system-maintenance con- 
ditions. Data are discussed with respect to direc- 
tional characteristics, levels of activity as distributed 
among possible participants, relative utilization of 
available types of voice communication media, impli- 
cations of limited manning and equipment utiliza- 
tion, and possible points of stress if load conditions 
or arrangement of personnel with respect to equip- 
ment should change.”—W. F. Grether. 

1775. McKelvey, Robert K., & Cohen, Jay D. 
(Mather AFB, Calif.) The behavior of individuals 
and personnel systems in the surveillance functions 
of an Air Defense Direction Center: I. Experi- 
mental method. USAF Pers. Train. Res. Cent., 
Tech. Rep., 1954, No. AFPTRC-TR-54-98, vi, 29 p. 
—‘“This Technical Report is concerned with a plan 
of research designed (1) to develop objective meas- 
ures of performance which may be used in evaluating 
job proficiency, and (2) to clarify training require- 
ments by isolating important job skills and tasks. A 
combination of time sampling and continuous be- 
havior observation techniques of activity analysis is 
described."—W. F. Grether. 

1776. Mintz, Alexander. (City Coll., New York.) 
A correction of “The inference of accident liabili 
from the accident record.” J. appl. Psychol., 1955, 
39, 139.—Corrections are given for an error in a 
formula and a minor arithmetical error in a previous 
article (see 29: 1697).—P. Ash. 

1777. Mouget, F. Ow’est-ce que le M.T.M.? 
(Where is time and motion measurement?) Travail 
et Méthodes, 1954, No. 77, 25-33.—The analysis of 
work has led to the consideration that every operation 
can be broken down into a number of fundamental 
elements such as reaching, seizing, transporting, etc. 
A study, taking account of such parameters as dis- 
tance, effort and precision, has permitted the stating 
of certain times normally necessary to accomplish 
these elements of work. These are for the most part 
fractions of a second. A list of representative times 
is given.—G. H. Mowbray. 

1778. Murrell, K. F. H. (Tube Investments Ltd., 
Birmingham, Eng.) Note on the effect of viewing 
angle on accuracy of reading quantitative scales. 
J. appl. Psychol., 1955, 39, 11—British Admiralty 
studies of the effect of viewing angle on accuracy of 
dial reading showed that accuracy continued to im- 
prove until the Ss had made more than 2000 readings, 
and that practiced Ss will read well-designed dials 
with 98% accuracy provided that they do not have to 
interpolate a scale interval into more than five parts. 
Based on the admiralty data, a theoretical perform- 
ance curve for accuracy against viewing angle is 
presented.—P. Ash. 

1779. Nuytten, J. L’eclairage et la couleur dans 
les locaux industriels. Leur influence sur le ren- 
dement et sur les accidents. (Illumination and 
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colour in industrial buildings. Effects on productivity 
and accidents.) Concours méd., 1953, 75, 695-698.— 
(See Ophthal. Lit., 1954, 7(6), abs. 4464.) 

1780. Ornstein, George N., Nichols, Irwin A., & 
Flexman, Ralph E. (Goodfellow AFB, Tex.) 
Evaluation of a contact flight simulator when used 
in an Air Force primary pilot training program: 
Part II. Effectiveness of training on component 
skills. USAF Pers. Train. Res. Cent., Tech. Rep., 
1954, No. AFPTRC-TR-54-110, v, 12 p.—An experi- 
mental (simulator-trained) group of aviation cadets 
was given 40 hours of training in a contact flight 
simulator (P-1) in addition to 100 hours of flight 
training in a T-6 aircraft. A control group received 
130 hours of flight training. Both groups received 
equivalent ground instrument training. The results 
showed that the contact flight simulator training 
brought about a significant improvement in overall 
flying performance, with improvements being greatest 
in certain specific performance measures.—W. F. 
Grether. 

1781. Parks, Robert B. (Lowry AFB, Colo.) 
Some aspects of part and whole task performance 
in flexible gunnery pedestal sight manipulation. 
USAF Pers. Train. Res. Cent. Res Bull., 1954, No. 
AFPTRC-TR-54-117, iii, 8 p—‘“This Research Bul- 
letin presents findings concerning performance reli- 
ability and the nature of part-task performance for 
pedestal sight manipulation on the Flexible Gunnery 
Proficiency Evaluator. Intercorrelations of moderate 
magnitude were obtained for four days of pedestal 
sight practice using 120 subjects; reliability was indi- 
cated as satisfactory for studies of group performance 
trends. In examining the nature of part-task per- 
formance, ranging times-in-error were found to vary 
markedly as a function of the ranging context; i.e., 
ranging performed separately or performed with 
tracking. It was suggested that ranging may “make 
use” of azimuth in the sense that ranging without 
azimuth loses a necessary perceptual frame of ref- 
erence.”—W. F. Grether. 

1782. Parks, Robert B. (Lowry AFB, Colo.) 
Verbal feedback in pedestal sight manipulation. 
USAF Pers. Train. Res. Cent., Res. Bull., 1954, No. 
AFPTRC-TR-54-91, iii, 8 p.—‘“This Research Bulle- 
tin describes a study of the role of accuracy of in- 
formation in the effectiveness of verbal feedback. 
The apparatus employed was the Flexible Gunnery 
Proficiency Evaluator and performance consisted of 
tracking and framing with the pedestal sight. The 
role of feedback of very accurate information in terms 
of directional time-in-error about the target was con- 
trasted with the usual total time-in-error feedback for 
the three sighting components. The influence of per- 
sonal attention associated with individual verbal feed- 
back was controlled by the use of a special personal 
attention group. The group receiving the most ac- 
curate time-in-error information demonstrated a sig- 
nificant drop in time-in-error in ranging. It was con- 
cluded that precision of verbal feedback information 
with respect to the complex psychomotor task em- 
ployed was of importance in performance improve- 
ment.”—W. F. Grether. 

1783. Parrack, Horace O. (Aero. Med. Lab., 
W ADC, Wright-Paterson AFB, Ohio.) Noise and 
vibration control in the U. S. Air Force. J. Aviat. 
Med., 1955, 26, 146-155.—Responsibilities and re- 
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quirements of the Air Force are outlined for the 
control of acoustic energy and protection of personnel 
and property from damage resulting from acoustic 
energy produced by Air Force equipment. Air Force 
research program assignments are reviewed, and a 
discussion is presented of factors important in the 
generation and transmission of acoustic energy and 
in the protection of personnel and property from air- 
craft noise.—J. M. Vanderplas. 

1784. Raymond, V. Causes putcedes des 
accidents du travail et leur prévention. (Psycho- 
logical causes of work accidents and their prevention. 
Bull. Cent. Etud. Rech. psychotech., 1954, 3(3), 2-5. 
—600 work accidents were studied and it was found 
that the human factor is of considerable importance 
and is found even in accidents which seemed to be 
caused purely by the environment. They are often 
due to an “unfortunate act.” This is preceded by the 
eclipse of the “idea of safety” which is impossible to 
avoid in all cases but which could be reduced. Any 
investigation of a work accident should cover both the 
human and environmental factors. The industrial 
physician has an important role in the general pre- 
vention of accidents.—V . Sanua. 

1785. Rittenhouse, Carl H., & Goldstein, My- 
mon. (Lowry AFB, Colo.) The role of practice 
schedule in pedestal sight gunnery performance. 
USAF Pers. Train. Res. Cent. Res. Bull., 1954, No. 
AFPTRC-TR-54-97, iv, 36 p—*“This Research Bul- 
letin describes four studies which were conducted in 
an attempt to discover a schedule of practice and rest 
intervals which would yield optimal results in pedestal 
sight gunnery training. Amounts of practice were 
varied experimentally from 8 to 224 target flights per 
day; the lengths of rests between blocks of eight 
flights varied from experimental treatments, chiefly 
because most performance gains occurred very early 
in practice, before the treatments could have had dif- 
ferential effects. It appears that 16 to 64 target 
flights per session should be satisfactory, and one- or 
two-minute rests after every two or three trials 
would be advisable.”—W’. F. Grether. 

1786. Rittenhouse, Carl H., & Goldstein, My- 
mon. (Lowry AFB, Colo.) Target flight charac- 
teristics as determinants of training transfer and 
task difficulty in fiexible gunnery. USAF Pers. 
Train. Res. Cent., Res. Bull., 1954, No. AFPTRC- 
TR-54-90, iv, 30 p—‘This Research Bulletin de- 
scribes an investigation of the effects of target move- 
ment characteristics on the flexible gunner’s perform- 
ance. The apparatus used, the Flexible Gunnery 
Research Device, presents a larger variety of attack 
patterns than the Pedestal Sight Manipulation Test, 
of which it is a redesigned version. Each of the 
target attack components—azimuth, elevation, range 
and speed—was represented by two or four alter- 
natives, here called subpatterns. These subpatterns 
were compared for their relative influence on scores. 
The findings concern degree of learning, transfer of 
training, and differences in the level of performance 
by subpatterns for azimuth, elevation, range, and 
speed.”—W. F. Grether. 

1787. Savell, A. L. Visual effect of “glareprufe” 
windows in motoring. S. Afr. Optom., 1953, 20, 
64-65.—(See Ophthal. Lit., 1954, 7(6), abs. 4463.) 

1788. Simon, F. Causes psychologiques des ac- 
cidents de travail et leur prévention. (Psycho- 
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logical causes of work accidents and their org wr 
Bull. Cent. Eiud. Rech. psychotech., 1954, 3(3), 7-15. 
—Several personal factors such as health, age, ethnic 
origin, fatigue, vocational fitness and intelligence have 
been studied as contributing to accidents. Environ- 
mental factors are also enumerated. The combined 
efforts of management, foremen, industrial physician, 
psychologist and social worker should strive towards 
favorable conditions to reduce industrial accidents.— 
V. Sanua, 

1789. Simon, J. Richard, & Smader, Robert C. 
(U. Wisconsin, es Dimensional analysis of 
motion: VIII. The role of visual discrimination 
in motion cycles. /. appl. Psychol., 1955, 39, 5-10.— 
To determine the changes that occur in the duration 
of component movements of a motion cycle when a 
specific visual discrimination is imposed on part of 
the cycle, electronic recordings were made of the 
durations of the component movements of an as- 
sembly task. Although conventional time-motion 
study based on the therblig system calls for the ap- 
plication of the therblig “select” when a choice is 
required, implying an operation that can be separately 
timed, “Results of the present study . . . indicate 
that the durations of all four components of a cyclic 
sequential movement pattern are increased signifi- 
cantly by the addition of a specific visual discrimina- 
tion.” The adequacy of the therblig system for 
handling perceptual components of a task is ques- 
tioned.—P. Ash. 

1790. Soar, Robert S. (Vanderbilt U., Nashville, 
Tenn.) Height-width proportion and stroke width 
in numeral visibility. J. appl. Psychol., 1955, 39, 
43-46.—Each of 12 groups of 6 Ss viewed under 
tachistoscopic exposure numerals in one of 12 pos- 
sible combinations of 4 height-width proportions and 
3 stroke widths. “1. Height-width proportion was a 
source of variation in visibility significant beyond the 
1% level for five numerals, and beyond the 5% level 
for a sixth. 2. Stroke width was a significant source 
of variation for only one numeral. 3. The most 
visible combination . . . for all numerals is a height- 
width ratio of 10:7.5 and a stroke width to height 
ratio of 1: 10.”—P. Ash. 


1791. Targonski, H. Przyczyny wypadkow kole- 
jowych w Swietle psychofizjologii. (Causes of rail- 
way accidents in the light of psychophysiology. ) 
Warsaw: Wydawnictwa Komunikacyjne, 1952. 40 
p.—First part of this booklet deals with the factors on 
which depends the adjustment to work (effort, speed 
and accuracy, adaptation, training and automatiza- 
tion, habits, fatigue, motivation), second part is con- 
cerned with causes of accidents—their psychophysio- 
logical and psychological background, risk of ac- 
cidents and disposition to accidents, mental efficiency, 
emotional equilibrium, causes of accidents and Pav- 
lovian typology. In his conclusions the author points 
to some ways of reduction of the number of railway 
accidents —M. Choynowski. 

1792. Terneu, N. La methode de |’échantillon- 
nage du travail et ses differentes applications. 
(The work sampling method and its various applica- 
tions.) Bull. Cent. Etud. Rech. psychotech., 1954, 
3(3), 53-58—Some studies are described to show 
how efficiency may be improved by using the work 
sampling method. It gives a more objective estimate 


than continuous observation because the halo effect is 
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decreased since the observer takes a “snapshot” of the 
activity of the worker.—V. Sanua. 

1793. Terstenjak, A. L’accés anthropologique 
ou phénoméne de la monotonie du travail. (The 
anthropological approach or the phenomenon of the 
monotony of work.) Travail et Méthodes, 1954, No. 
74, 47.—Abstract. 

1794. Walston, C. E., & Warren, C. E. (Ohio 
State U., Columbus.) A mathematical analysis of 
the human operator in a closed-loop control sys- 
tem. USAF Pers. Train. Res. Cent., Res. Bull., 1954, 
No. AFPTRC-TR-54-96, vi, 88 p—Tracking records 
were obtained for both pursuit and compensatory 
tracking, using both sine wave and random target mo- 
tions. he tracking records were subjected to mathe- 
matical analysis, and a mathematical model was de- 
veloped to describe the tracking behavior of the 
human operator. A variety of curves are shown of 
the agreement between theoretical predictions from 
the model and experimental data. Although the 
model gives fairly good agreement with experimental 
data, the authors point out several points of disagree- 
ment between the model and the actual human oper- 
ator, with respect to human noise, linearity, discon- 
tinuity, prediction, memory, and goodness of perform- 
ance.—W. F. Grether. 

1795. Williams, A. C., Jr.. & Adelson, Marvin. 
(U. Illinois, Urbana.) Some considerations in de- 
ciding about the complexity of flight simulators. 
USAF Pers. Train. Res. Cent., Res. Bull., 1954, No. 
AFPTRC-TR-54-106, iii, 29 p.—‘“This Research Bul- 
letin describes a possible method for determining the 


degree of exactness of simulation required of a 


flight simulator. To this end, construction of a vari- 
able characteristic simulator is proposed; the simu- 
lator would have 34 performance characteristics of 
the T-33 aircraft, and each characteristic would be 
capable of variation over an average range of five 
steps. By means of controlled adjustments in the 
simulator, differing conditions of exactness of simula- 
tion would be obtained. Transfer of training experi- 
ments could then be executed under these various 
conditions which would permit comparison of per- 
formance of students trained in the simulator and then 
in the T-33 with performance of students trained only 
in the T-33. Specifications for the proposed simulator 
are appended.”—-W. F. Grether. 


(See also abstracts 275, 301, 539, 1443) 
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1796. Adam, D. Quelques applications des 
échelles de mesures a4 des test publicitaires. (Some 
applications of measuring scales for testing adver- 
tising.) Bull. Cent. Etud. Rech. psychotech., 1954, 
3(3), 17-21.—Several techniques which are usually 
used in applied and social psychology are described 
for the purpose of using them in the selection of the 
best advertising copy for a specific product. Some of 
the techniques enumerated are Thurstone’s Paired 
Comparison, Lickert Scale, Edward’s method of Suc- 
cessive Intervals.—V. Sanua. 

1797. Chantal, René. La préparation scienti- 
fique des décisions. (The scientific preparation of 
decisions.) Travail et Méthodes, 1954, No. 84, 23- 
27.—A mathematical procedure is developed that 
makes it possible to determine rigorously what are the 
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best decisions to make when one has to deal with 
problems in which uncertain events intervene. The 
method is applicable within the framework of the 
“Mathematical Preparation of Decisions” as well as 
in “Operations Research.” Examples are drawn from 
stock manipulations and from business.—G. H. Mow- 
bray. 

1798. Ross, David W. (Johnson & Johnson, New 
Brunswick, N. J.) “Diagnostic” training for im- 
proved sales performance. Personnel, 1955, 31, 473- 
480.—A “Diagnostic Sales Training” program was 
instituted to aid “the development of the basic equip- 
ment a salesman sells with—his ‘sales personality’.” 
Three types of “real” selling situations were con- 
structed during which salesmen’s ability to “size up” 
a customer and identify the customer’s basic resist- 
ances was observed. An analysis of the salesmen’s 
strengths and weaknesses was provided for use in 
remedial training.—D. G. Livingston. 

1799. Starch, Daniel. How do size and color of 
advertisements affect readership? Adv. Agency, 
1955, 48, 21; 72-74.—Reader audience of a two-page 
ad is only 50% larger than that of a one-page ad, 
but the prestige and illustrative values of the two- 
page ad appear to be 150% larger. The two factors 
combined may create an advertising value which is 
closely in line with actual cost. Increase in size of 
space and use of color in ads definitely increase the 
reader audience.—D. W. Twedt. 


(See also abstracts 247, 935, 1550, 1719, 1722) 


PROFESSIONS 


1800. Bernstein, Lewis; Brophy, M. L., Mc- 
Carthy, M. J., & Roepe, R. L. (U. Colorado, Den- 
ver.) Nurse-patient relationships: an experimen- 
tal study. Nurs. Res., 1954, 3, 80-84.—The study 
consisted of 30 in an experimental group and 29 in a 
control group. Five categories of responses were 
tested: evaluative, hostile, supportive, probing, and 
understanding. The F-scale was used to measure 
social attitudes on a continuum from authoritarian 
to democratic. Memory test measures, the ratio of 
physical items, psychological items, and data from 
case history were used. After the experimental group 
took a course along the line suggested by the Roger- 
ian non-directive concept, the above tests were re- 
peated. The experimental group showed significant 
gains. Analysis of data is given in full—S. M. 
Amatora. 

1801. Boyd, R., Baker, Thelma, & Greenblatt, 
Milton. (Harvard U., Cambridge, Mass.) Ward 
social behavior: an analysis of patient interaction, 
highest and lowest extremes. Nurs. Res., 1954, 3, 
77-79.—The method used to study the factors that 
have helped ward socialization was that of direct ob- 
servation of social interactions, by trained observers 
who used the “spot-check” of “time-sampling” tech- 
nique. A total of 200 “time-sampling” observations 
were made. Indices were made and frequency distri- 
butions computed for twenty dependent variables 
which were compared to the independent patient vari- 
able. Most variables showed differences with ref- 
erence to high and low extremes. It was found that 
socialization was enhanced when the ward was 
“stable and secure.”—S. M. Amatora. 
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INDUSTRIAL AND OTHER APPLICATIONS 


1802. Cruze, Wendell W. Psychology in nurs- 
ing. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
Blakiston Division, 1955. ix, 494 p. $5.50.—The 
author uses a scientific approach in applying the con- 
cept of the unity of the individual from conception 
throughout the life span. Scientific terminology is 
held to a minimum. While covering the principles of 
psychology, he seeks to apply them to values practical 
to the nurse to assist her better understanding of the 
patients. At the beginning of each chapter, the 
author presents a brief summary of the concepts and 
principles covered therein. At the end of each chap- 
ter the author provides a list of questions and exer- 
cises as well as a list of references for further read- 
ing —S. M. Amatora. 

1803. Demal, Willibald. Pastoral psychology in 
practice; contributions to a psychology for priests 
and educators. New York: Kennedy, 1955, xii, 249 
p. $4.00.—This volume which is designed for the 
training of priests and educators has been translated 
by Joachim Werner Conway from the second Ger- 
man edition. The first section “deals with questions 
concerning the differences and diversities of the 
psychic conditions and needs of people according to 
the three stages of the human way to God: beginning, 
—— and perfection.” The second section de- 
scribes types. “Kretschmer’s work on temperaments 
has been taken into account of in considerable de- 
tail, and a concise representation of characterology 
has been added.” The third section on psychopathol- 
ogy has been rewritten.—G. K. Morlan. 

1804. Grotjahn, Martin. Problems and tech- 


niques of supervision. Psychiatry, 1955, 18, 9-16. 


—Dissatisfied with his own supervisory work in the 
various fields of psychiatry, the author, an analyst of 
20 years experience, again underwent modified super- 
vision which he recommends as highly educational. 
The psychoanalytic literature on supervision is re- 
viewed and some of the practical problems discussed 
with particular emphasis on the selection of patients 
for psychoanalytic candidates.—C. T. Bever. 

1805. Hornstra, L. La fonction de la perception 
de Yaviateur. (The function of perception in avia- 
tors.) Schweiz. Z. Psychol. Anwend., 1955, 14, 46- 
60.—Motor activity is an especially important factor 
in the visual perception of pilots. The observation of 
instruments requires a perceptual synthesis which, 
though complex, can be rendered automatic. The 


30: 1802-1809 


flier’s aptitude depends on his ability to perform this 
activity. Emotional factors in perception are also 
considered. 56-item bibliography. English and Ger- 
man summaries.—K. F. Muenzinger. 


1806. Jacoby, James D. A statistical report on 
the practical use of hypnosis in dentistry. J. clin. 
exp. Hypnosis, 1955, 3, 117-119.—A good variety of 
statistical data on hypnodontics in an office of gen- 
eral dental practice is presented.—E. G. Aiken. 


1807. Morimoto, Francoise R. (Boston U., 
Mass.) Favoritism in nnel—patient interac- 
tion. Nurs. Res., 1955, 3, 109-112.—This experi- 
ment was carried on for the purpose of demonstrating 
the differences in personnel’s everyday behavior to- 
ward patients they most favor and patients they least 
favor. Two methods employed were the Morenc 
choice process and the timed observation. Detailed 
analysis of the data is given. Conclusions and sum- 
mary of the findings are given in detail. The author 
concludes that the non-preferred patient is treated as 
a patient while the preferred is recognized as a per- 
son.—S. M. Amatora. 

1808. Stephenson, Diane D. (U. Alabama, Uni- 
versity.) Research on nursing functions in three 
Alabama hospitals. Amer. J. Nurs., 1955, 5, 589- 
591.—A sociologist describes problems, attitudes and 
situations that the research team found during the 
study. Method used in this study included question- 
naire as well as field observation. The social, emo- 
tional, and psychological climates are analyzed as 
well as the physical environment. Pressures are ob- 
served and an attempt is made to ascertain their 
sources. Inter-relationships are analyzed between 
various groups of personnel. Attitudes towards work 
and towards these relationships are studied. Analyses 
showed that adjacent status groups tend to rate tests 
more similarly—S. M. Amatora. 

1809. Wago, Helen. (New York U.) An analy- 
sis of the expressed attitudes. Nurs. Res., 1955, 3, 
113-122.—_A questionnaire was prepared and used 
first on a pilot study of 200 randomly selected nurses 
in 7 states. Later 2,180 nurses in 46 states responded 
to the questionnaire, and data were analyzed under 12 
different headings. The author presents the con- 
clusions of the study in detail with recommendations 
for further study.—S. M. Amatora. 


(See also abstracts 580, 892, 1576, 1725) 
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THEORY. A new theory and model for the analysis of data in Psychology, 
Sociology, and Education. The basic concept is the catemension, a term 
denoting that categories, stages, levels, or classes may be uniquely ordered 
along a dimension. A conceptual extension is made to the n-catemensional 
case. The result is a new, nonparametric, multivariate model for the anal- 
ysis of data which permits the simultaneous representation of quantitative 
and qualitative properties of phenomena. 


METHOD. Step-by-step computational examples are given which permit 
the scientist to efficiently analyze data. The method permits the extrac- 
tion of a unique set of patterns of properties or responses from an apparently 
chaotic mass of data. The method is simply and quickly applied. 


APPLICATIONS. The method can be applied to data in Psychology, 
Sociology, and Education. Literally any data that can be recorded can 
also be analyzed. No restriction is made regarding content, face validity, 
etc. Data with or without face validity can be analyzed either separately 
or intermixed. The result is that interviews, case histories, or very general 
information files can be quantitatively studied. Marifest Structure Anal- 
ysis has wide application in test and scale construction, clinical and penal 
psychology, industrial psychology, educational psychology, and social psy- 
chology. 
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